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OUR  PRINCIPLES. 


As  there  is  bat  unr  interest  in  the  Nation,  I  wish  there  were  but  one  party,  and  this  Party 
would  adhere  to  unbiassed  Justice.  Db  Fob. 

On  the  surcoat  of  the  Englishman  is  stamped  ‘‘the  counterfeit 
resemblance”  of  a  British  Writer  known  over  the  wide  world  of  intel¬ 
lect  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  fictions  that  ever 
rivetted  the  attention  of  a  susceptible  mind.  The  bond  of  unsophisti¬ 
cated  feeling,  which,  in  beautiful  acknowledgment  of  the  redeeming 
principles  of  our  general  nature,  is  common  to  every  inhabited  clime, 
has  made  even  the  wilds  of  Arabia  familiar  with  the  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  master  of  moral 
narrative,  or  as  an  athletic  versifier,  that  we  have  chosen  Daniel  De 
Foe  to  typify  the  genius  of  our  pages.  He  raises  his  bold  front  before 
his  countrymen  on  grounds  more  flattering  to  them,  more  honourable 
to  himself,  and  more  closely  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  our 
undertaking. — Through  a  life  of  seventy  years,  amidst  sore  buffettings 
of  fortune,  the  desertion  of  pretended  fidends,  and  the  close-cleaving 
malignity  of  numerous  jand  powerful  adversaries,  the  dauntless  advocate 
of  stubborn  Truth  pursued  his  undeviating  path,  supported  by  the 
majesty  of  conscious  rectitude.  While  he  unsparingly  and  successfully 
satirized  national  prejudices,  no  son  of  the  soil  was  ever  better  entitled 
to  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  being,  in  the  most  elevated  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  “  True-born  Englishman.” 

De  Foe  was  a  healthy  shoot  of  that  intermediate  class  which  may  be 
pronounced  the  moral  regulator  of  the  community.  In  a  clouded  career 
of  political  controversy,  his  eye  still  turned  in  constancy  and  love 
towards  the  mild  light  of  the  domestis  hearth.  His  arguments  derived 
no  spurious  strength  from  an  unhallowed  alliance  with  slanderous  invec¬ 
tive.  The  whole  body  of  his  multifarious  works  is  consecrated*  by  the 
wish  and  the  endeavour  to  make  men  wiser  and  better.  He  went  forth 
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to  do  battle  with  error,  intolerance,  and  oppression ;  and  his  masculine 
understanding*  disdained  to  seek  less  exalted  confederates  than  Religion 

and  the  Social  Virtues.  j  v  • 

The  period  at  which  our  worthy  contended  for  Civil  and  Religious 

Liberty,  in  many  characteristic  circumstances  resembled  the  present. 
The  King  William  of  that  day,  like  the  King  William  of  1831,  had  to 
deal  with  a  party  selfishly  inimical  to  the  extension  of  popular  rights. 

De  Foe,  as  became  a  faithful  subject,  exposed  the  sophisms  of  the 
faction,  and  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign  rewarded  his  ability  and 
zeal.  In  adopting  a  similar  course,  our  exertions  shall  not  slacken, 
although  they  should  fall  short  of  producing  so  gratifying  a  return  as 
the  enjoyment  of  amicable  intercourse  with  a  Prince  who  consults  and 
respects  the  opinions  of  his  people. 

In  avowing  those  principles,  the  adhesion  to  which  will  constitute 
our  chief  claim  to  public  support,  we  may  specify  some  that  our  proto¬ 
type,  in  his  day  and  generation,  embraced  with  all  his  heart  and  with 
all  his  soul.  He  struggled  for  Freedom  of  Conscience — for  Freedom  of 
Trade — for  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  England — and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures,  wherever  they 
were  degraded  by  ignorance,  or  maltreated  by  injustice.  Considering 
the  tribunal  in  his  own  bosom  to  be  the  paramount  court  of  appeal,  he 
experienced  the  ordinary  lot  of  honest  writers  who,  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  all  parties,  are  sure  to  satisfy  none.  Both  Whig  and  Tory 
wreaked  their  resentments  on  De  Foe.  In  a  kindred  position  we  should 
act  as  he  acted,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  placed  in  the  self-same 
predicament. 

Trusting  in  the  universality  of  the  spirit  that  animates,  and  always 
will  animate  the  Englishman,  we  devote  a  laugh  to  those  pleasant 
prognosticators  who  herald  in  the  nativity  of  every  new  venture  by 
indiscriminating  oracles  of  evil.  Without  attempting  an  ungracious 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  our  precursors  in  the  field  of  periodical 
literature,  wre  state  our  unhesitating  conviction,  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  field  in  question  is  as  naked  of  competitors  as  is  the 
great  African  desert  of  the  symbols  of  civilized  life,  or  as  are  the  peri¬ 
crania  of  certain  Right  Honourables  of  the  elements  of  rational 
co^tation. — We  put  it  to  the  reader  whether  any  of  the  motley 
Children  of  the  Month  resembles  us  in  the  following  important  parti¬ 
culars— points  which  we  regard  as  the  pledges  of  a  lofty,  irreproachable 
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In  the  second  place — we  have  taken  Liberty  to  be  onr  handmaid,  and 
as  our  soul’s  cherished  partner,  we  glory  in  proclaiming  her  before  all 
the  world.  Craving  pardon  of  the  mountain  nymph  for  neutralizing 
her  sex,  we  say,  with  our  excellent  Daniel,  that  “  he  who  won’t  fight 
for  liberty  is  a  fool ;  he  that  denies  it  to  others  is  a  knave” — 

“  Thy  spirit,  Independencf,  let  us  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye !  ** 

Yea — independence  in  its  noblest  latitude — independence  not'  less 
jealous  of  its  own  intrinsic  purity  than  of  the  designs  of  a  despot.  The 
most  sublime  of  victories  is  that  which  is  achieved  over  degenerate 
affections  and  froward  passions ;  and  it  will  be  our  study  to  attain  the 
enduring  honours  of  the  ethic  laurel. 

The  part  we  shall  take  on  questions  involving  the  inherent  and  ina¬ 
lienable  rights  of  mankind,  will  best  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  oiir 
declarations.  Nothing  that  affects  these  rights  can  be  indifferent  to  us, 
occur  where  it  may,  from  arctic  to  antarctic.  Our  sympathies  girdle 
the  great  globe  itself ;  and  rather  than  recede  within  a  solitary  shell, 
we  should  prefer  the  total  forfeiture  of  our  rank  in  the  scale  of  animal 
creation. 

It  is  alike  strange  and  true,  that  no  Magazine  extant  has  undertaken 
the  generous  task  of  redressing  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  insulted  and 
abused  humanity,  by  the  accursed  traffic  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those 
unhappy  beings  who  are  only  inferior  to  their  tormentors  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  measure  of  knowledge  and  power.  Against  every  species  of 
iniquitous  thraldom,  and  primarily,  and  especially,  against  the  abomi¬ 
nable  system  of  Negro  Slavery,  the  Englishman  flings  down  his 
mailed  glove — the  avenger  of  Nature’s  broken  charter.  His  sword 
shall  not  repose  in  the  sheath  until  the  land  of  his  love  be  permanently 
purified  from  the  odious  stain — until  the  statute-book  be  cleansed  once 
and  for  aye,  from  the  legislative  impurities  which  mark  the  unrighteous 
reign  of  colonial  bondage.  Individual  property  should  be  respected  to 
every  reasonable  extent,  but  there  ought,  not  to  be  the  shadow  of  a 
compromise  of  the  sacred  truth  promulgated  by  the  Deity,  in  the  hour 
when  a  master  was  given  to  a  sphere  exulting  in  the  exuberance  of 
young  and  uncorrupt ed]  life — a  truth  which  inscribed  upon  the  universal 
heart,  declares  that  man  can  have  no  property  in  man — nay,  that  man 
ceases  to  have  a  legitimate  property  in  himself,  if  he  be  disposed  to 
forget  that  he  owes'  the  allegiance  of  an  unfettered  spirit  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  his  race. 

There  is  much  to  rectify  in  the  home  relations  of  the  empire.  In¬ 
stitutions  framed  for  a  backward  state  of  society,  call  loudly  for  revision 
and  reconstruction.  The  cramp  of  monopoly  arrests  the  energies  of 
commerce ;  the  usurpation  of  the  aristocracy  excludes  the  people  from 
the  national  councils ;  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  lavished  upon 
laziness  and  profligacy,  while  indigence  is  the  portion  of  those  that  do 
the  duty ;  money  wrung  from  suffering  industry  is  showered  abroad 
upon  filthy  sycophants  and  complying  women ;  the  shattered  Temple  of 
Justice  has  been  turned  into  a  legal  chaos  lull  of  ruinous  complexity ; 
this  baleful  combination  demands  the  intervention  of  a  fearless  hand, 
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and  it  shall  go  hard  with  us  if  we  spare  either  axe  or  knife  in  the 
wholesome  business  of  reformation. 

Our  trust-worthiness  in  literary  matters  may  be  inferred  froin  a  few 
facts.  Possessing  ample  means  to  compensate  talent,  we  despise  the 
miserable  restrictions  of  a  coterie-^  and  deride  the  ostentatious  parade  of 
a  sounding  catalogue  of  names.  With  assistants  among  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  ornaments  of  literature,  the  value  of  contributions  is  left  to  be 
determined  by  their  absolute  merit.  From  the  unexhausted  mine  of 
shall  draw  liberally  and  often  ;  and  altogether  destitute 
or  antipathies,  and  regardless  of  party  or  personal  dis- 


rising  genius  we 
of  partialities 

tinctions,  as  we  are  and  must  ever  be,  it  is  scarcely  too  mucn  to  expect 
that  our  labours  will  be  received  in  good  faith,  as  the  result  of  an 
anxious  desire  to  accomplish  a  laudable  object  upon  honourable  grounds. 
The  Englishman  concludes  in  the  words  of  him  with  whom  he  com¬ 
menced — ‘‘  1  am  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  public  justice  of  my 
native  countrv.” 
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It  has  been  gained  at  last — gained  after  a  weary  season  of  patient 
vigilance  and  half-hopeless  supplication,  when  the  prayer  of  the  peti¬ 
tioner  was  met  by  ribald  jests  and  intimations,  not  idly  uttered,  of 
dungeon,  steel,  and  scaffold — it  has  been  gained  at  last — the 
position  on  which,  like  that  Archimedes  sighed  for,  the  lever  of  opinion 
may  firmly  rest,  and  upturn  from  its  foundation  the  fabric  raised  by  the 
accumulated  corruptions  of  above  a  hundred  years. 

To  the  wdse  and  the  good  this  must  assuredly  be  a  day  of  triumph — 
an  occasion  of  thankfulness — yet  one  on  which  they  will  “  mingle 
trembling  with  their  mirth.” — Joyous  emotions  will  be  tempered  by  a 
solemn  sense  of  a  great  deliverance,  and  the  conviction  that  there  is 
more,  much  more,  to  be  done  ere  the  citizen  can  return  to  the  haunts 
of  commerce — the  husbandman  to  his  fields — the  knight  to  his  old  hall 
— the  man  of  letters  to  his  fellowship  with  the  unforgotten  dead — and 
raise  their  voices  in  glad  acclaim  to  the  new-born  liberties  of  their 
country.  It  was  a  principle  of  action  worthy  of  all  remembrance  that 
counted  past  deeds  as  nothing  while  aught  remained  to  be  achieved ; 
and  this  principle  we  would  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  well-wisher 
of  the  GENERAL  CAUSE,  as  emphatically  as  men  can  impress  it  whose 
utmost  energies  shall  be  freely  and  fearlessly  exerted  to  aid  in  placing 
that  CAUSE  above  the  .chances  of  time  and  tide. 

If  there  be  in  Britain  a  single  individual,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
interested  few,  who  labours  under  such  an  opacity  of  vision  as  to  survey 
the  rank  fens  of  collective  misrepresentation,  and  say  to  himself  this  is 
truly  a  fair  garden,  and  blessed  with  excellent  fruits,  w^e  would  recommend 
him,  if  he  be  not  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  to  suspend  his  ejaculations,  and 
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sitting  himself  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  thorn  which  relieves 
the  desolation  of  the  venerated  mound  of  Old  Sarum,  then  and  there 
to  lend  an  ear  to  the  lettering  of  the  unclean  things  which  the  rank 
fens  have  engendered,  as,  creeping  from  their  lurking-places,  they  croak 
and  hiss  their  last  in  the  face  of  the  glorious  sun,  now  abroad  in  his 
might  to  dry  up  the  pestilential  sources  of  their  existence. 

Arguments  it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  and  see  put  forth  in  many 
forms  and  guises  of  absurd  and  audacious  inefficiency,  but  the  dying 
dialectics  of  the  borough-mongers  surpass  beyond  the  limits  of  com¬ 
parison  every  display  of  the  kind  that  ranges  within  the  sweep  of  our 
experience.  Never  were  the  dictates  of  decency  and  common  sense 
more  outrageously  defied  than  they  have  been  within  this  memorable 
month,  by  those  who,  owing  to  the  multitudinous  fictions  of  our 
matchless  Constitution,  are  presumed  to  be  guardians  of  the  one,  and 
•  oracles  of  the  other.  The  sagacity  of  our  ancestors — that  mystery  of 
small  meaning  so  frequently  resorted  to  as  the  appeal  in  the  last 
instance  by  the  proficients  in  the  noodle  art  of  argumentation — the 
cunning  of  our  Saxon  or  Norman  forefathers,  could  hardly  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  transmigratory  change  which  it  now  appears  has  fallen  upon 
the  beloved  protectress  of  their  social  system. — O  that  they  might  rise 
in  their  shrouds  and  behold  their  Constitution  incarnate  in  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  Stock-Jobbers  ! — their  knights  of  the  shire 
planted  side  by  side  with  the  dignified  representatives  of  Gatton  or  the 
magnanimous  vassals  of  Sir  Masseh  Lopez ! 

When  Napoleon  called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  he  scarcely  con¬ 
templated  the  full  applicability  of  his  words.  He  in  all  probability 
referred  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  shopkeeping  which  is  the  right 
arm  of  our  strength,  which  levelled  his  throne  to  the  dust.  But  the 
other  branch — -the  source  of  our  weakness,  the  cause  of  our  reproach — 
“  the  sign  of  our  shame  and  the  seal  of  our  sorrow” — very  likely  came 
not  within  the  intended  scope  of  his  remark ;  yet  the  old  sub-lieutenant 
of  the  regiment  of  La  Fere  had  too  little  of  the  stolid  leaven  of  legitimacy 
in  him  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  our  internal  commerce. 
The  trade  in  legislators,  by  which  he,  or  the  Grand  Turk,  or  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  himself,  might,  through  the  proper  employment  of  the 
ways  and  means,  have  despatched  their  deputies  to  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain,  doubtless  passed  within  the  field  of  his  eagle 
vision.  To  the  crowning  quality,  however,  of  this  interesting  species 
of  traffic,  he  must  have  been  a  stranger.  He  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  astounding  fact  made  manifest  within  the  last  few  weeks ; 
a  fact  which  has  been  thrown  as  an  aegis  over  the  bloated  form  of  things 
as  they  are — that  the  trade  in  legislators  is  our  ancient  and  excellent 
Constitution,  and  our  ancient  and  excellent  Constitution  the  trade  in 
legislators — the  disease  the  body,  the  body  the  disease  I  Such  is  the 
chief  defensive  proposition  which  the  patrons  of  abuses  have  in  their 
hopeless  extremity  chaunted  through  “  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  !”— 
Let  our  countrymen  attend  to  it. 

A  bugbear  has  long  been  in  repute  for  quieting  the  distempered 
spirits  of  the  nursery ;  and  our  constitutionalists  who  are  skilled  in 
the  varied  arcana  of  coercive  government — those  sublime  mysteries 
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which,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are  sealed  from  the  narrow  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  conductors  of  the  press — have  also  got  their  bugbear, 
their  llawhead-and-bloody-bones,  with  which  they  make  tough  endeavour 
to  affright  the  dissatisfied  genius  of  the  age  from  the  prosecution  of  its 
But  the  genius  of  the  age  has  burst  its  leading-strings — in  the 


claims.  - - 

dignity  of  manhood,  it  has  fixed  its  step  upon  the  high  road  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  those  who  gainsay  it,  do  so  at  their  peril.  Let  them 
sin  on  and  tempt  the  fatal  hour” — their  devices  are  threadbare ;  and  if 
judicial  blindness  had  not  fallen  upon  them,  they  must  have  perceived 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  submit,  or  perish  amid  the  whirl  of  a 
revolution  very  different  from  the  idle  phantasy  conjured  up  by  the 
besotted  imagination  of  political  bigotry. 

Those  who  have  attached  the  damnatory  name  of  Revolution  to  the 
most  popular  measure  that  has  been  for  generations  introduced  into 
Parliament,  are  the  very  men  who  would  have  affixed  the  brand  of 
heresy  on  religious  reformation ;  with  fat  sees,  and  abbeys,  and  benefices 
in  their  clutch,  they  would  have  shuddered  at  every  whisper  of  change 
as  ominous  of  ruin  to  the  whole  fabric  of  organized  society.  But  the 
prosperity  of  England  did  not  cease  with  pious  Queen  Mary,  nor, 
maugre  the  predictions  of  the  constitutionalists,  will  it  receive  its  death¬ 
blow,  under  the  Patriotic  Monarch  who  now  fills  our  island’s  throne. 
It  belongs  only  to  children  of  a  larger  growth,”  to  hold  a  controversy 
about  words.  To  us.  Revolution  is  as  welcome  a  phrase  as  Reforma¬ 
tion,  supposing  the  salutary  end  we  aim  at  be  accomplished.  That  it 
wiU  be  attained,  provided  England  to  herself  prove  true,”  is  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  that  the  sun  will  shine  in  summer — despite  the  clustered 
opposition  of  all  the  locusts  of  the  land. 

The  enthusiasm  which  has  been  displayed  at  this  glorious  crisis  by 
every  member  of  the  empire,  near  and  remote,  must  be  cheering  to  the 
heart  of  a  Briton.  Scotland  has  awakened  from  her  feudal  slumbers, 
Ireland  has  consigned  the  torch  of  discord  to  the  waters,  and  England 
with  majestic  hand  has  imrolled  the  records  of  her  early  freedom,  and 
demand^  the  restoration  of  her  rights.  Reform  I — Reform  ! — is  the 
prayer  of  seven  hundred  petitions  already  in  the  bureau  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  or  on  the  tables  of  Parliament — and  many  more  will  come — 
seven  thousand  if  required..  Still  there  is  a  party  which  remains  un¬ 
convinced  that  the  people  desire  a  change — for 

“  None  so  blind  as  he  that  will  not  see.” 

We  would  beg  these  persons  to  remember,  that  they  are  not  the  first 
who  were  increduloi^— until  too  late — of  the  warning  voice  of  truth. 
Sacred  history  relates,  that  the  vitiated  inhabitants  of  a  pristine  world 
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ment,  if  we  withheld  from  Earl  Grey  the  lofty  meed  of  approbation  so 
peculiarly  his  due.  We  thank  the  Premier  for  his  just  explanation  of 
the  relations  of  the  Commons  and  the  Aristocracy ;  we  thank  him 
for  his  admirable  remedy  for  the  country’s  grievances,  and  yet  again 
we  thank  him  for  the  manly  avowal  which  pledges  him  to  administer 
that  remedy  in  its  original  potency  or  not  at  all.  He  may  well  be 
envied  the  glory  of  an  act  that  will  solace  his  declining  years,  and  im¬ 
part  to  his  memory  a  hallowed  and  unfading  radiance.  Nor  has  he  been 
without  fitting  compeers  in  his  high-minded  career.  The  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Devonshire;  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland;  Lord  Grosvenor; 
Lord  Radnor ;  Graham,  Smith,  and  Russell,  have  each  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  after  the  fashion  of  the  best  days  of  England.  If  to  him  who 
saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  granted  a  civic  crown,  how  much 
more  is  a  similar  tribute  due  to  those  who  generously  interpose  to  rescue 
twenty -two  millions  of  people  from  the  perils  of  internal  strife !  If- 
thes'e  be  aristocrats,  let  us  have  many  of  a  similar  stamp — 

“  Such  chains  as  their* s  are  sure  to  bind.*’ 

The  King  is  with  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  country 
to  maintain  its  ground  unrelaxingly,  imtil  the  last  iota  of  its  rightful 
claims  shall  have  been  conceded.  Let  electors  purify  their  minds  for 
the  conscientious  exercise  of  their  powers,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  Honest  and  unsuspecting  men  may  be  quietly  despoiled 
of  their  property,  but  plunderers  rarely  disgorge  until  the  grasp  of  re¬ 
tributive  justice  is  upon  them.  A  General  Election  may  fairly  be. 
anticipated  :  aiid  if  the  healthy  constituency  keep  to  its  post,  the  last 
cheer  at  the  hustings  will  be  the  death-knell  of  the  borough  mercena¬ 
ries.  Should,  however,  an  untoward  event,  or  the  dying  desperation  of 
corruption  baffle  our  expectations — should  the  odious  oligarchy  again 
muster  their  dense  phalanx  in  St.  Stephen’s,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it 
will  be  for  the  King,  and  the  untainted  Aristocracy — and  the  People, 
with  whom  all  power  originates,  to  provide  for  the  emergency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  privileges  of  one  of 
the  estates  have  suffered  from  the  encroachment  of  another.  We  shall 
make  an  appropriate  extract  from  De  Foe’s  ‘‘  Original  Power  of  the 
Collective  Body  of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  asserted” — a 
work  dedicated  to  King  William  HI. — which  proceeds  upon  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  a  paraUeLstate  of  affairs. 

“  The  good  of  the  people  governed  is  the  end  of  all  government,  and  the 
reason  and  original  of  governors ;  and  upon  this  foundation  it  is  that  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  this  in  particular,  that  if  the  male-adminis¬ 
tration  of  governors  have  extended  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  destruction  of 
right  and  justice,  overthi’owing  the  constitution,  and  abusing  the  people,  the 
people  have  thought  it  lawful  to  reassume  the  right  of  government  in  their  owu 
hands,  and  to  reduce  their  governors  to  reason. 

“  The  present  happy  restoring  of  our  liberty  and  constitution  is  owing  to  this 
fundamental  maxim, 

’  “  That  kings,  when  they  descend  to  tyranny, 

Dissolve  the  bond,  and  leave  the  subject  free. 

“If  the  people  are  justifiable  in  this  procedure  against  the  King,  I  hop®  I 
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ahall  not  be  censured  if  I  say,  that  if  any  one  should  ask  whether have 
not  the  same  riyht^  in  the  same  cases,  against  any  of  the  three  heads  of  the  con¬ 
stitution — I  dare  not  answer  in  the  negative. 

“  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  any  thing  which  is  possible;  and  I  will  there¬ 
fore  venture  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  late  King's  rei^i,  the  House^  of  Commons, 
then  sitting,  had  voted  the  restoration  of  popery  in  England,  in  compliance 
with  the  King’s  inclination. 

“  I  doubt  not  but  it  had  been  lawful  for  the  grand  juries,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  freeholders  of  any  county,  or  of  every  county,  to  have  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  not  to  proceed  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  laws. 

“  And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  petition  the  House  of  Lords  not 
to  have  passed  such  a  bill. 

“  And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  petition  the  King,  and  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  coronation  engagement. 

“  And  in  case  of  refusal  to  that  petition,  they  might  petition  the  King  again, 
to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  or  otherwise  to  protect  their  liberties  and  religion. 

“  And  if  all  these  peaceable  applications  failed,  I  doubt  not  but  they  might 
associate  for  their  mutual  defence  against  any  invasion  of  their  liberties  and 
religion.” 

Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  When  either  King,  Lords,  or  Commons 
shall  have  inverted  the  end  for  which  these  estates  were  instituted,  then 
“  The  public  good  ceases  to  be  in  the  same  public  capacity,”  and 

“  Power  retreats  to  its  original.” 

Law  or  power  that  is  repugnant  to  reason  is,  ipso  facto,  void  in  itself. 

But  the  Bill,  we  are  all  but  morally  certain,  will  pass  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  triumphant  majority.  It  is  not  possible  that 
an  opposition  of  any  consequence  can  be  mustered  insane  enough  to 
attempt  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  Duke  of  WeUin^on,  who  holds  that  the  unanimous  prayer  of 
the  community  is  an  insufficient  plea  for  the  grant  of  Reform,  depre¬ 
cates  the  measure  because  it  would  lead  to  a  total  alteration  of  the 
men  chosen  for  the  discharge  of  parliamentary  duties.  The  people  are 
debtors  to  his  Grace  for  the  argument. 

Assuredly,  Reform  will  at  once  sweep  away  the  rubbish  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  give  us,  instead,  a  body  of  men  capable  of  comprehending 
the  national  interests,  and  amenable  to  the  public  for  their  parliamentary 
conduct.  The  sooner  this  ‘‘  alteration”  takes  place  the  better. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  until  the  Reform  Bill  has  become  incorporated  with  the  great 
charters  of  the  land.  To  it,  and  it  exclusively,  should  attention  be 
directed.  When  the  Royal  Assent,  which  awaits  its  advent  to  the 
throne,  shall  have  made  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
then  will  be  the  time^  to  speak  of  subordinate  grievances.  A  full  and 
free  representation  ynW  produce  a  new  and  magnificent  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain.  Her  wounds  will  be  healed— her  energies  in¬ 
creased  an  hundred-fold,  and  she  will  assume,  in  a  more  commanding 
form,  her  proper  station  as  the  Protectress  of  the  Liberties  of  Europe. 
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Chapter  I. — Arrival  at  Algoa  Bay, 

At  day-break  on  the  13th  of  May,  1820,  we  were  voyaging  with  a  favourable 
breeze  along  the  southern  coast  of  South- Africa,  on  our  way  to  Algoa  Bay.  The 
wither  was  fair  and  pleasant ;  and  the  land,  from  which  we  were  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  rose  abruptly  from  the  shore  in  massive  mountain  ridges,  clothed 
with  forests  of  large  timber,  and  swelling  in  the  back-ground  into  lofty  serrated 
peaks  of  naked  rock.  On  our  larboard-bow  opened  a  narrow  inlet  between  two 
cliffs,  being  the  entrance  to  a  fine  lagoon,  or  salt-water  lake,  called  the  Knysna, 
which  foiTOs  a  beautiful  and  spacious  haven  (though  unfortunately  of  diflicult 
access),  winding  up,  as  we  were  informed  by  our  captain  who  had  tw  ice  entered 
it,  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  magnificent  woods  which  luxuriantly  clothe  this 
part  of  the  coast.  As  we  sailed  smoothly  and  swiftly  along,  passing  headland 
after  headland,  the  country  seemed  to  glide  past  us  like  a  gorgeous  panorama, 
unfolding  continually  new  features,  and  exhibiting  new  combinations  of  scenery, 
in  which  the  soft. and  the  stem,  the  monotonous  and  the  picturesque,  were 
strikingly  and  strangely  intermingled.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  impressive, 
but  sombre;  beautiful,  but  somewhat  savage.  There  was  the  grandeur  and  the 
grace  of  nature,  exuberant  and  untamed ;  and  there  was  likewise  that  air  of 
lonesomeness  and  of  dreary  wildness^  which  a  country  unmarked  by  the  traces 
of  human  industry  or  of  human  residence,  seldom  fails  to  exhibit  to  the  view 
of  civilized  man. 

Seated  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel  (my  usual  station),  I  gazed  alteraaiely  on 
the  land — the  land  so  often  longed  for  during  our  three  months’  voyage,  and 
on  the  bands  of  emigrants  who  now  crowded  the  deck  or  leaned  along  the 
gangway ;  some  silently  musing,  like  myself,  on  the  scene  before  us ;  others 
earnestly  conversing  in  separate  groups,  and  pointing  with  eager  gestures  to  the 
country  we  had  come  so  far  to  inhabit.  1 1  was  a  scene  full  of  interest,  and  fraught 
with  matter  for  reflection — but  in  reflection  I  will  not  now  indulge.  Rather  let 
me,  as  our  brig  speeds  gallantly  onward  to  her  port,  attempt  a  hasty  sketch  of 
my  fellow'-passengers, — of  tLj*t  little  band  more  especially  whose  fortunes  were 
so  closely  linked  with  my  own,  and  whose  subsequent  adventures  in  colonizing 
the  wilderness  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  following  narrative. 

On  board  our  vessel,  the  Brilliant  transport,  a  Scotch  brig  of  350  tons,  about 
200  emigrants,  consisting  of  three  separate  parties,  had  embarked  at  Deptford, 
with  a  view  to  take  a  share  in  colonizing,  under  the  auspices  of  government, 
the  vacant  territory  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  first 
party  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  was  composed  entirely  of  English  melho- 
dists  and  dissenters,  who.  had  associated  themselves,  like  the  early  American 
colonists,  on  principles  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  communion.  Unhappily, 
however,  their  opinions  on  the  former  important  topic  proved  ujk)n  trial  any  thing 
but  harmonious.  During  the  voyage,  having  little  else  to  occupy  their  attention, 
they  engaged  keenly  in  polemical  discussions ;  and  under  the  control  of  two 
local  preachers, — a  tall  grave  Wesleyan  coachmaker,  and  a  little  dognoatic  Ana¬ 
baptist  surgeon, — they  soon  split  into  two  discordant  factions  of  Arminians  and 
high  Calvinists.  Healed  by  incessant  controversies  for  three  months,  many  of 
them  who  had  been  wont  formerly  to  associate  on  friendly  tenns,  had  now 
ceased  to  regard  each  other  with  sentiments  of  Christian  forbearance.  Some 
of  the  fiercer  disputants  had  not  even  spared  to  fulminate  the  reciprocal  charge 
of  maintaining  “  damnable  heresies  ;  ”  and  the  two  hostile  champions,  after 
many  obstinate  disputations,  which  became  more  intricate  and  intemperate 
every  time  they  were  renewed,  had  at  length  finally  parted  in  flaming  wrath, 
and  for  several  weeks  past  had  paced  the  quarter-deck  together  without  speaking, 
or  exchanging  salutations.  Such  are  the  deplorable  effects  of  “  zeal  not  accord- 


ine  to  knowledge when,  in  the  pride  and  the  perverseness  oi  coniruve^y,  me 
hjSlowed  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  are  used  by  intolerant  s^nte,  not 
atrreeably  to  their  gracious  design,  as“  bands  of  love,’  to  draw  men  to  God,  and 
to  unite  them  in  charity  with  their  brother  men,  but  rather  as  nete  and  nooses 
wherewithal  to  catch  heretics.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  base  alloy  ot  tanati- 
cism  and  intolerance,  I  saw  no  cause  to  doubt  the  existence  of  much  sterling 
principle  and  true  piety  among  these  overzealous  sectarians,  and  in  the  breaste 
too  of  their  pugnacious  champions.  In  other  respects,  the  great  majority  of  this 
party  were  but  ill  adapted  for  colonizing  a  new  country.  They  consisted,  I 
believe,  almost  exclusively  of  unprosperous  tradesmen  and  operative  manufac¬ 
turers  from  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  were  of  course  totally  unacquainted 
witli  farming,  and  with  rural  life  and  its  occupations  generally.  But,  indeed, 
as  regards  these  matters,  they  laboured  under  no  disadvantages  that  did  not 
equally  affect  the  great  mass  of  people  who  had  embarked,  with  more  ardour 
than  judgment,  in  the  present  scheme  of  emigration.  On  this  topic  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  animadvert  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

The  next  party  of  our  fellow-passengers,  consisting  of  a  single  head  with 
eight  mechanics  under  him  as  indentured  servants,  would  have  seemed  better 
adapted  for  combined  and  efficient  enterprize,  had  not  the  incessant  squabbling 
of  the  leader  and  his  followers  afforded  but  a  sorry  prognostic  of  future  har¬ 
mony.  The  master,  in  this  case,  had  unwisely  picked  up  most  of  his  servants 
in  haste  from  among  the  unemployed  aitizans  of  Greenwich  or  Gravesend ; 
and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  a  most  unprofitable,  demoralized,  and  muti¬ 
nous  set  of  dependents. 

The  third  and  last  party  was  my  own.  It  consisted  of  about  half  a  dozen 
families,  amounting  altogether  to  twenty-four  souls.  Among  these  were  some 
of  my  own  n^ar  relatives ;  others  were  connexions  of  my  wife’s ;  and  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  three  ploughmen,  a  mechanic,  and  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  talent  and  education  who  afterwards  became  a  missionary,  belonged 
to  the  most  respectable  class  of  Scottish  faimers.  Whatever  were  their  defects, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  freely  stating  my  belief,  (nationality  and  partiality  apart,) 
that,  as  a  party  of  emigrants,  they  were  far  better  adapted  for  the  enterprize 
before  us  than  nine-tenths  of  the  settlers  now  sent  out  to  colonize  South-Africa. 
I  speak  of  them  in  this  respect  as  distinct  from  myself  personally,  for  I  had, 
as  will  afterwards  appear,  other  and  ulterior  objects. 

Having  originally  organized  this  little  party  for  emigration  to  Africa,  and 
conducted  the  official  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Department  previously 
to  embarkation,  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  recognised  by  Goveniment 
as  its  head  or  leader,  although,  in  fact,  1  neither  possessed  nor  pretended  to 
claim,  in  that  capacity,  any  authority  except  what  was  spontaneously  award^ 
to  me  by  the  heads  of  families,  or  naturally  resulted  from  my  personal  influence 
as  their  formal  representative  in  all  public  transactions.  In  other  respects  there 
existed  amongst  us  perfect  equality.  We  and  our  families  occupied  a  separate 
division  of  the  vessel ;  and  though  rather  more  closely  stowed  than  was  con¬ 
venient  or  agreeable,  we  had  thus  the  good  fortune  to  be  saved  from  the  peril 
of  unpleasant  collision  with  the  other  passengers,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  entirely  free  from  being  involved  in  their  unprofitable  disputes,  secular 
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sublimely  stem  aspect  of  the  country,  so  different  from  the  rich  tameness  of 
English  landscape,  seemed  to  strike  many  of  the  Southron  (who,  except  a 
peep  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape  de  Verds  at  a  distance,  had  never  bdfore 
beheld  loftier  heights  than  Hampstead  Heath  and  the  Surry  hills,)  with  a  degree 
of  astonishment  amounting  almost  to  consternation.  The  Scotch,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  the  stirring  recollections  of  their  own  dear  mountain-land  were  ever 
and  anon  vividly  called  m  by  the  bold  and  rugged  peaks  of  Auteniqua-Land 
and  Sitzikamma,  were  differently  affected;  some  were  excited  to  extravagant 
spirits,  while  others  silently  shed  tears.  Even  my  own  stoicism  was  well  nigh 
upset  by  an  awkward  three-topped  hill,  which  bore,  or  seemed  to  bear,  a  sin¬ 
gular  resemblance  to  the  triple-peaked  Eildon  of  the  Scottish  border,  in  the 
daily  view  of  which  I  had  spent  my  years  of  boyhood.  Whatever  was  the 
diversity,  however,  of  our  feelings  or  our  fancies,  all  were  alike  impatient  to 
reach  Algoa  Bay,  in  order  to  learn  the  particular  spot  (as  yet  unknown  to  us) 
of  our  ultimate  destination,  and  to  ascertain,  by  actual  inspection,  the  qualities 
of  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  our  adopted  country. 

Night  once  more  overtook  us  in  the  midst  of  our  debates  and  schemes  and 
sanguine  day-dreams ;  and  next  morning  found  us,  owing  to  calms  and  adverse 
currents,  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  we  had  been  at  the  preceding  sunset, 
opposite  Chamtoos  Bay.  Again,  however,  as  the  day  advanced,  a  favouring 
breeze  sprung  up,  and  bore  us  briskly  onward.  Soon  after  midday  we  doubled 
Cape  Receef,  renowned  for  its  shipwrecks ;  and  at  length,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  of  April,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
fleet  of  vessels,  which  had  just  landed,  or  were  engaged  in  landing,  their 
respective  bands  of  settlers.  The  Menai  sloop  of  war  and  the  Weymouth  store- 
ship  were  moored  beside  the  transports,  and  their  crews,  together  with  a  party 
of  military  on  shore,  were  employed  in  assisting  the  debarkation. 

It  was  an  animated  and  interesting  scene.  Around  us  in  the  west  comer 
of  the  spacious  bay,  were  anchored  ten  or  twelve  large  vessels  which  had 
recently  arrived  wiUi  eraigiants,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  still  on  lx)ard. 
Directly  in  front,  on  a  rising  ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  stood 
the  little  fortified  banuck  or  blockhouse,  called  Fort  Frederick,  occupied  by  a 
division  of  the  72nd  regiment,  with  the  tents  and  marquees  of  the  ofticei*s 
pitched  on  the  heights  around  it.  At  the  foot  of  these  heights,  nearer  the 
beach,  stood  three  thatched  cottages,  and  one  or  two  wooden  houses  brought  out 
from  England,  which  now  foimed  the  offices  of  the  commissaries  and  other  civil 
functionaiies  appointed  to  transact  the  business  of  the  emigration,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  settlers  with  provisions  and  other  stores,  and  with  carnages  for  their 
conveyance  up  the  country.  Interspersed  among  these  offices,  and  among  the 
marquees  of  the  government  functionaries  and  of  the  naval  officers  employed 
on  shore,  were  scattered  large  depots  of  agricultural  implements,  carpenters’ 
and  blacksmiths’  tools,  and  iron  ware  of  all  descriptions,  sent  out  by  the  home 
government  to  be  furnished  to  the-settle^s  at  prime  cost.  About  two  furlongs  to 
the  eastward,  on  a  level  spot  between  the  sand  hills  on  the  beach  and  the  stony 
heights  beyond,  lay  the  camp  of  the  emigiunts.  Nearly  a  thousand  souls,  on  an 
average,  were  at  present  lodged  there  in  military  tents ;  but  parties  were  daily 
moving  off  in  long  trains  of  waggons  drawn  by  bullocks,  to  proceed  to  their 
appointed  places  of  location  in  the  interior,  while  their  place  was  immediately 
occupied  by  fresh  bauds  hourly  disembarking  from  the  vessels  in  the  bay.  A 
suitable  back  ground  to  this  animated  picture,  as  viewed  by  us  from  our  an¬ 
chorage,  was  supplied  by  the  heights  over  the  Zwartkops  River,  covered  with  a 
dense  jungle,  and  by  the  picturesque  peaks  of  the  Winterhoek  and  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Zureberg  ridge  far  to  Uie  northward,  distinctly  outlined  in  the 
clear  blue  sky.  The  whole  scene  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  impress  deeply 
the  most  unconcerned  spectator.  To  us  who  had  embarked  all  our  worldly 
property  and  earthly  prospects — oiu*  own  future  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  our 
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posterity,  in  this  enterprize,  it  was  interesting  and  exciting  to  an  intense 

It  being  too  late  to  get  ashore  that  evening,  we  continued  gazing  on  this 
scene  till  long  after  sunset, — till  twilight  had  darkened  into  night,  and  the  con¬ 
stellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  revolving  in  cloudless  brilliancy  above, 
reminded  us  that  nearly  half  tlie  globe’s  expanse  intervened  between  us  and 
our  native  land— the  homes  of  our  youth,  and  the  friends  we  had  parted  from 
for  ever ;  and  that  here,  in  this  farthest  nook  of  Southern  Africa,  we  were  now 
about  to  receive  the  portion  of  our  inheritance,  and  to  draw  an  irrevocable  lot 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children’s  children.  Solemn  thoughts  like  these  will 
press  themselves  at  such  a  time  on  the  most  thoughtless;  and  this  night,  as  we 
swung  at  anchor  in  Algoa  Bay,  so  long  the  bourne  of  all  our  wishes,  many  a  busy 
wakeful  brain  among  us  was  doubtless  expatiating,  each  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  current  of  thought,  in  serious  meditation  on  the  future  or  the  past. 

A  long  sea  voyage,  and,  far  more,  one  with  such  an  object  as  we  had  before  us, 
totally  disconnecting  us  for  a  time  from  the  bustling  world  behind  and  before, 
and  from  the  great  political  and  social  interests  of  humanity,  appears,  as  it 
were,  like  a  pause  or  interlude  between  the  acts  of  the  busy  drama  of  human 
life ;  and  like  the  intervals  in  the  acting  of  the  fictitious  drama,  such  a  pause 
deepens  the  interest  both  of  the  past  and  the  future,  by  affording  a  convenient 
space  for  reflection  and  anticipation.  This  quiet  interval  was  about  to  close 
with  us ;  and  we  now  waited  with  eager  anxiety  for  the  curtain  to  draw  up  and 
unfold,  in  all  the  distinctness  of  reality,  the  scenes  of  wondrous  novelty  and 
wild  African  adventure  to  which  we  had  so  long  looked  forward. 

The  reader  is  not  to  expect  from  these  remarks  that  I  have  any  very  marvellous 
adventures  in  reserve  for  him — at  least  on  the  present  occasion.  Reel  life  often 
presents  us,  like  our  great  English  dramatist,  with  a  comic  or  a  farcical  scene, 
when  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate  something  much  more  grave  and  impor¬ 
tant  ;  and  sometimes  again  we  are  astounded  by  a  tragedy  in  the  midst  of  our 
mirth.  Life  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  serious  affair ;  and  such  reflections  as 
I  have  spoken  of,  as  well  as  others  of  a  more  solemn  character,  are  probably 
natural  to  every  man  at  certain  epochs  of  his  existence. 

Early  next  morning,  in  order  to  make  an’angements  for  the  debarkation  of 
my  party,  I  went  ashore  with  Lieutenant  Pritchard,  the  government  agent 
who  had  accompanied  us  from  liOndon.  There  is  no  landing-place  at  this  bay, 
except  on  the  open  beach ;  and  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  soutli- 
east,  there  is  a  tremendous  surf,  which  totally  precludes  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  shore  and  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  even  renders  the  roadstead 
extremely  hazardous.  At  this  time,  however,  the  weatlier  was  favourable,  and 
we  dashed  boldly  through  the  breakers  in  the  captain’s  gig,  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  of  the  surf  boats, — though,  had  we  been  swamped  in  tlie  attempt, 
it  would  have  been  only  the  just  reward  of  our  rashness. 

The  debarkation  of  the  emigrants  from  the  other  transports  was .  proceeding 
with  alacrity.  Party  after  party  were  conveyed  safely  and  rapidly  through  the 
breakers  by  the  surf  boats,  (managed  by  seamen  from  the  sloop  of  war),  and 
tlien  home  ashore  ‘  high  and  dry’  on  the  shouldei-s  of  fatigue  parties  of  the 
military.  The  beach  was  all  alive  with  bustle  and  confusion,  and  the  boisterous 
hilarity  of  people  who  felt  their  feet  on  firm  ground  for  the  first  time  after  a 
wearisome  voyage.  Bands  of  men  and  women  were  walking.up  and  down, 
conversing  and  laughing  ;  their  children  gambolling  around  them,  and  raising 
ever  and  anon  their  shrill  voices  in  exclamations  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  as 
wme  novel  object  excited  their  attention.  Other  groups  were  earnestly  watch¬ 
ing  their  luggage,  as  it  was  carried  from  the  boats  and  piled  in  heaps  upon  the 
^nu;  or  were  helping  to  load  the  waggons  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  set- 
tlexs^  camp.  Bargemen  and  soldiers  were  bawling  to  each  other  across  the 
surl ;  gigantic  African  boors,  with  broad  brimmed  white  hats,  and  enormous 
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tobacco  pipes  in  their  mouths,  were  gabbling:  in  Cape-Dutch,  and  laughing 
loudly,  with  their  hoarse  ho!  ho!  ho!  at  “de  dom  Engelschmenschen.” * 
Whips  were  smacking,  bullocks  bellowing,  waggons  creaking ;  and  the  half- 
naked  Hottentots,  who  led  the  long  teams  of  draught  oxen,  were  running,  and 
hallooing,  and  waving  their  long  lank  swarthy  arms  in  front  of  their  big- 
homed  followers  as  if  they  were  so  many  lunatics  or  mad  dervishes.  Amidst 
all  this  turmoil,  however,  there  was  nothing  grating  to  the  feelings,  or  very 
discordant  to  the  ear :  the  whole  was  mellowed,  and  harmonized  as  it  were,  by 
the  deep  sonorous  sound  of  many  waters — the  majestic  voice  of  the  serene 
yet  restless  ocean,  rolling  everlastingly  its  broken  billows  upon  the  shore. 

I^eaving  the  landing-place,  we  passed  some  sand-hills  covered  with  beautiful 
shrubs,  such  as  we  find  among  the  rare  exotics  of  our  European  greenhouses : 
and  aloes  and  other  strange  plants  were  scattered  about,  and  trodden  under¬ 
foot  as  carelessly  as  thistles  and  burdock  in  an  English  barn-yard.  As  we  pro¬ 
ceeded,  I  observed  the  large  depots  of  stores  and  implements  provided  for  the 
emigrants, — some  of  them  but  imperfectly  protected  from  the  weather  by  cover¬ 
ings  of  canvass  or  tarpaulings,  and  fenced  in  from  intruders  by  chetmux  defrize 
of  ploughs  and  harrows,  ramparts  of  packing  cases  and  grindstones,  and  bas¬ 
tions  of  frying  pans  and  camp  kettles.  They  were  secure  enough  from  depre 
dation  under  the  protection  of  sentinels  ;  but  I  regi*etted  to  perceive  that 
quantities  of  the  smaller  articles  of  iron  ware  were  going  rapidly  to  destruction, 
for  want  of  sufficient  protection  from  the  moist  sea  air. 

After  some  little  search  we  found  the  deputy  quarter-master-general.  Captain 
Cloete,  to  whom  the  chief  management  of  the  debarkation  had  been  entrusted. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  affable  and  pleasing  manners ;  and  I  readily  obtained 
his  consent  to  have  my  party  instantly  landed.  While  orders  were  dispatched 
to  the  surf-boats  to  expedite  their  disembarkation,  I  proceeded  to  the  commis¬ 
sariat  department  to  commission  tents,  provisions,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  their  proper  accommodation.  These  stores  were  furnished  to  us  upon  the 
credit  of  a  sum  of  iJl50,  which  had,  agreeably  to  the  general  regulations,  been 
deposited  on  behalf*  of  the  party  in  the  hands  of  the  home  government. 

Having  transacted  these  necessary  matters,  f  returned  to  the  beach  to  receive 
my  friends,  and  to  guide  them  to  the  spot  I  had  selected,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commandant,  for  our  little  encampment,  apart  from  the  populous  and  some¬ 
what  noisy  parallelogram  of  “  Settlers’  Town.”  The  whole  party  I  found  had 
just  arrived  outside  the  breakers  in  the  ship’s  barge,  and  were  th^  stepping 
into  the  surf-boats.  Approaching  the  Highland  soldiers  who  were  employed  in 
pulling  these  boats  with  ropes  through  the  surf,  I  spoke  to  them  in  broad  ^otch, 
and  entreated  them  to  be  careful  of  their  country  folks,  especially  the  women 
and  children.  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  hearty  outburst  of  nationality 
and  kindly  feeling  among  these  poor  fellows  when  I  thus  addressed  them. 
“  Scotch  folk !  are  they  ?”  said  a  weather-beaten  stalwart  corporal,  with  a  strong 
northern  brogue,  “  never  fear.  Sir,  but  we  sal  be  carefu’  o’  them And  dashing 
through  the  water  as  he  ^oke,  he  ^d  his  comrades,  hauled  the  boats  rapidly 
yet  cautiously  thi-ough  the  breakers ;  and  then  sunounding  the  party,  and 
shaking  them  cordially  by  the  hands,  they  carried  them,  old  and  young,  ashore 
on  their  shoulders,  without  allowing  one  of  them  to  wet  the  sole  of  his  shoe  in 
the  spray.  Being  Highlandei*s,  these  men  had  no  connection  with  our  native 
districts ;  but  the  name  of  “  Auld  Scotland”  was  a  sufficient  pass-vvord  to  their 
national  sympathies.  I  did  not  venture  to  hazard  a  breach  of  discipline,  or  to 


*  ‘‘The  stupid  Englishmen.”  All  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  despise  foreigners, 
merely  because  they  differ  from  themselves  ;  and  of  this  foolish  self-conceit  the  Cape 
Dutch  have  generally  a  comfortable  share.  Their  contempt  was,  however,  the  more  ex¬ 
cusable  in  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  English  emigrants,  as  they  soondiscovered  that  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  rural  affairs,  and  of  every  thing  connected  with  a  country  life. 


*! 
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and  expressions  of  regret,  that  an  unlucky  mistake  nad.  oeen  macie  in  auinons- 
ing  the  disembarkation  of  our  party  that  day,  as  it  was  founcj  that  a  party  from 
another  vessel  had  a  prior  claim  to  be  provided  for;  and,  in  order  to  a\oid 
disputes  and  any  appearance  of  partiality,  it  was  earnestly  requested  that  we 
would  consent  to  return  on  board  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  resign  the  tents  and 
other  accommodations  to  the  rival  claimants.  This  was  an  unpleasant  predica¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  equally  ungracious  and  absurd  to  hav?  rcfusecl 
compliance  with  a  request  which  was  in  itself  reasonable,  and  which  the  official 
applicants  could  readily  enforce  by  authority,  we  submitted  with  as  nivch  cheer¬ 
fulness  as  could  be  expected  from  persons  heartily  sick  of  a  sea  life,  and,  only 
a  minute  before,  almost  wild  with  joy,  to  find  themselves  one 3  more  on  dry 
laud — a  feeling  which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  hemr  d^  cs  expe¬ 
rienced  Uiat  intense  longing  for  the  land  which  landsmen  fet*!  at  the  close  of  a 
tedious  voyage.  The  whole  party,  therefore,  with  the  ex(  option  of  another 
gentleman  and  myself,  were  immediately  re-embarked,  under  the  care,  and 
accompanied  by  the  friendly  condolements,  of  their  Highland  countrymen. 

I  then  strolled  along  the  beach  to  survey  more  closely  the  camp  of  the  settlers, 
which  had  looked  so  picturesque  from  the  sea.  On  my  way  I  passed  two  or 
three  marquees  and  tents,  pitched  apart  among  the  evergieen  bushes  which 
were  scattered  between  the  sand-hills  and  the  heights  behind.  These  were  the 
encampments  of  some  of  the  higher  class  of  settlers,  and  evinced  the  taste  of 
the  occupants  by  the  pleasant  situations  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  by  the 
neatness  and  order  of  every  thing  about  them.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed,  were  seated  in  some  of  them  with  books  in  their  hands ;  others 
were  rambling  among  the  shrubbery  and  over  the  little  eminences,  looking 
down  upon  the  bustling  beach  and  bay.  One  or  two  handsome  carnages  were 
standing  in  the  open  air,  exhibiting  some  tokens  of  aristocratic  rank  or  preten¬ 
sion  in  the  proprietors.  And  on  the  whole  it  was  obvious  that  several  oi  these 
families  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  accommodations  of  refined 
society  in  England.  How  far  they  had  acted  wisely  in  embarking  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  happiness  of  their  families  in  an  enterprise  like  the  present — 
and  in  leading  their  respective  bands  of  pennyless  adventurers  to  colonize  the 
savage  regions  of  Southern  Africa,  wei-e  questions  yet  to  be  determined.  Fore¬ 
seeing,  as  I  did  in  some  degree,  (though  certainly  by  no  means  to  the  full  extent,) 
the  difficulties  and  privations  inevitable  in  such  circumstances,  I  could  not  view 
this  class  of  emigrants,  with  their  elegant  arrangements  and  appliances,  w  ithout 
some  melancholy  misgivings  as  to  their  future  fate ;  for  they  appeared  utterly 
unfitted  by  former  habits,  especially  the  females,  for  roughing  it  (to  use  the 


expressive  phraseology  of  the  camp,)  through  the  first  trying  period  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Some  of  these  families,  as  the  reader  will  afterwards  find,  I  had  the 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  in  a  different  stage  of  our  enterprise.  For 
the  present  we  pass  on  to  another  scene.  .  ^ 

A  little  way  beyond,  I  entered  the  settlers’  camp,  or  “  Canvass  Town,”  as  it 
was  commonly  termed.  It  consisted  of  several  hundred  tents  pitched  in  regular 
rows  or  stre^i  and  occupied  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  emigrants. 
These  consi^ed  of  vanous  descriptions  of  people ;  and  the  air,  aspect,  and 
array  of  their  persons  and  temporary  residences,^  were  equally  various.  There 

fwmers,  with  a  jolly  appearance  of  substance 
swlors  about  th^.  There  were  watermen,  fishermen,  and 

sea-ports,  with  the  reckless  and 
usual  in  persons  of  their  perilous  and  precarious  profes- 
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sions.'  •  There  were  numerous  groups  of  pale-visi^ed  artisans  and  operative 
manufacturers,  from  London  and  otlier  large  towns,  for  the  most  part  squalid  in 
their  aspect,  slovenly  in  their  attire  and  domestic  arrangements,  and  discon¬ 
tented  and  uncourteous  in  their  demeanour.  Lastly  there  were  parties  of  pauper 
agricultural  labourers  sent  out  by  the  aid  of  their  respective  parishes,  healthier 
perhaps  in  body  than  the  class  just  mentioned,  but  not  apparently  happier  in 
mind,  nor  less  generally  demoralized  by  the  untow  ard  influence  of  their  former 
social  condition.  Qn  the  whole  they  fonned  a  motley  and  unprepossessing  col¬ 
lection  of  people. '  Guessing  vaguely  from  my  cursory  observations  on  this  and 
subsequent  rambles  through  their  camp,  I  should  say  that  probably  about  a 
third  part  were  persons  of  real  respecUrbility  in  character  and  w  orldly  substance ; 
but  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  indivi¬ 
duals  of  a  very  unpromising  description — persons  who  had  hung  loose  upon 
society — low  in  morals  and  desperate  in  circumstances.  Enterprise  and  audacity 
many  of  these  doubtlessly  posvsessed  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but  they  appeared 
to  be  idle,  insolent,  and  drunken,  and  mutinously  disposed  to  their  masters 
and  superiors.  And  with  such  qualities,  it  was  not  possible  to  augur  very 
favourably  of  their  future  conduct  or  destiny,  or  of  the  welfare  of  those  who  had 
collected  them  in  England  and  whose  success  in  occupying  the  country 
depended  chiefly  on  their  laboui*s. 

Having  cursorily  surveyed  all  that  seemed  worthy  of  immediate  attention  at 
the  Bay,  J  procured,  with  some  difficulty,  a  horse,  and  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
Bethelsdorp,  a  well-known  Hottentot  village,  about  nine  miles  from  the  coast. 
A  Hottentot  boy,  whose  only  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  leather  trousers  arid  a 
loose  mantle  of  sheep- skin  with  the  wool  upon  it,  acted  as  my  guide,  and 
trotted  along  at  a  goodly  pace  by  the  side  of  my  pony. 

The  countiy^  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay  has  an  extremely  uninviting  aspect. 
Extensive  undulating  plains,  scantily  covered  with  a  brown  shrubby  herbage 
resembling  heath,  stretch  into  the  interior,  unenlivened  (at  least  such  was  then 
the  case,  after  passing  the  little  hamlet  of  Cradockstown,)  with  a  single  farm¬ 
house,  or  any  manifestation  of  being  occupied  by  human  inhabitants,  except 
such  as  was  afforded  by  a  few  herds  of  cattle  and  straggling  flocks  of  sheep, 
tended  by  Hottentot  herdsmen.  These  dreary  downs  were  bounded  on  the 
west  by  low  sterile-looking  hills,  and  on  the  east  by  the  banks  of  the  Zwartkops 
River,  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains, 
how  ever,  already  mentioned,  which  bound  the  view  far  to  the  northward,  some¬ 
what  relieved  the  otherwise  monotonous  landscape ;  and,  as  I  proceeded,  the 
strange  aspect  of  one  or  two  small  lakes  of  salt,  and  the  exotic  appearance  of 
many  of  the  plants,  agreeably  occupied  my  attention.  These  salt  lakes'!  shall 
pass  without  further  notice,  for  1  have  a  more  remarkable  one  to  describe  on 
our  journey  into  the  interior ;  and  on  the  botany  I  shall  not  venture  to  expa¬ 
tiate,  knowing  well  how  tiresome  to  all  but  botanists  are  minute  descriptions 
of  this  sort,  and  an  array  of  barbarous  technical  names  of  plants  which  add 
really  nothing  to  the  reader’s  knowledge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  Bethelsdorp,  the  naked  downs  gave  place  here  and  there  to  patches 
of  natural  shrubbery,  consisting  chiefly  of  various  species  of  evergi'eens. 
Among  the  shrubs,  I  noticed  the  spekboom  {poriulacaria  afra),  the  taaibosch 
(a  species  of  rhus)^  the  wild  olive  \olea  similis)y  the  mimosa  {acacia  capmsis)^ 
two  species  of  protea^  and  a  great  variety  of  other  plants  equally  rare  in  Europe. 
The  aloe,  in  several  varieties,  and  in  great  profusion,  was  scattered  about  in  all 
directions,  and,  with  its  broad  verdant  leaves  and  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  richly 
embellished  even  the  most  sterile  tracts  of  the  wilderness. 

I  came  in  sight  of  the  village  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  shadows  of 
the  barren  hills  which  rise  above  it  to  the  westward,  were  falling  quietly  over 
the  far-stretching  plain.  The  smoke  of  the  fires  just  lighted  to  cook  the  evening 
meal  of  the  home-coming  herdsmen,  was'curling  calmly  in  the  serene  evening  air. 
Tlie  bleating  of  flocks  returning  to  the  fold,  the  lowing  of  the  kine  to  meet 
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their  young,  and  other  pleasant  rural  sounds,  recalling  to  my  recollection  all 
the  pastoral  associations  of  a  Scottish  glen,  gave  a  very  agreeable  effect  to  my 
first  view  of  this  missionary  village.  When  I  entered  the  place,  however,  all 
associations  connected  with  the  rural  scenery  of  Europe  were  at  once  dispelled. 
The  groups  of  woolly-haired,  swarthy-complexioned  natives,  many  of  them 
still  dressed  in  the  old  sheep-skin  mantle  or  caross;  the  swarms  of  naked  or 
half-naked  children ;  the  wigwam  hovels  of  mud  or  reeds ;  the  queer-shaped, 
low,  thatched  church,  erected  by  old  Vanderkemp ;  the  long-legged,  large- 
homed  cattle ;  the  big-tailed  African  sheep,  with  hair  instead  of  wool;  the 
strange  words  of  the  evening  salutation  (goede  avond — ‘  good  evening’)  cour¬ 
teously  given,  as  I  passed,  by  old  and  young;  the  uncouth  clucking  sounds  of 
the  Hottentot  language,  spoken  by  some  of  them  to  each  other ; — these  and  a 
hundred  other  traits  of  wild  and  foreign  chai-acter,  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
indeed  far  from  the  glens  of  Cheviot,  or  the  pastoral  groups  of  a  Scottish 
hamlet — that  I  was  at  length  in  the  heart  of  savage  Africa. 

The  missionary,  who  had  been  informed  of  a  stranger’s  approach,  now  came 
forth  from  his  decent  brick-built  dwelling,  and  welcomed  me  in.  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him,  which,  though  it  was  not  requisite  to  ensure  me 
hospitable  accommodation,  did  not  fail,  of  course,  to  increase  cordiality  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

While  tea  was  preparing,  and  before  the  twilight  had  yet  closed  in,  my  host 
was  called  out  to  speak  to  another  stranger.  This  was  a  Caffer  woman,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  having  an  infant  strapped 
on  her  back,  under  her  mantle  of  tanned  bullock’s  hide.  She  had  come  from 
the  drostdt/y  or  district  town  of  Uitenhage,  under  the  custody  of  a  black  con¬ 
stable,  who  stated  that  she  was  one  of  a  number  of  Caffer  females  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  order  of  the  commandant  on  the  frontier,  for  crossing 
the  line  of  prescribed  demarkation  without  permission ;  and  that  they  w  ere  now 
to  be  given  out  in  servitude  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  district.  The 
woman  before  us,  he  added,  was  to  be  forwarded  by  the  missionary,  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  his  people,  to  the  residence  of  a  certain  colonist,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  westward.  Such  were  the  orders  of  the  landdrost. 

While  the  constable  was  delivering  his  message,  the  Caffer  woman  looked  at 
him  and  at  us  with  keen  and  intelligent  glances,  and  though  she  understood 
not  his  language,  she  evidently  appeared  to  guess  its  import.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  stepped  forward,  drew  up  her  figure  to  its  full  height,  extended 
her  right  arm,  and  commenced  a  speech  in  her  native  tongue — the  Ama- 
kosa  dialect.  Though  I  did  not  understand  a  single  word  she  uttered,  I 
have  seldom  been  more  struck  with  surj>rise  and  admiration  at  any  exhibition 
of  oratorical  powers.  The  language,  to  which  she  appeared  to  give  full  and 
forcible  intonation,  w^  highly  musical  and  sonorous;  her  gestures  were  graceful, 
natural,  and  impressive,  and  her  dark  eyes  and  handsome  hronze  countenance 
were  full  of  elc^uent  expression.  Sometimes  she  pointed  hack  towards  her  own 
country,  sometimes  to  her  children.  Sometimes  she  raised  her  tones  aloud, 
and  shook  her  clenched  hand  indignantly,  as  if  she  denounced  our  injustice, 
and  threatened  us  with  the  vengeance  of  her  warlike  tribe.  Then  again  she 
would  melt  into  softness  and  tears,  as  if  imploring  clemency,  and  mourning  for 
her  helpless  litUe  ones.  Some  of  the  villagers  who  had  gathered  round  being 
whole  or  half  Caffers,  underetood  her  speech,  and  interpreted  it  in  Dutch  to  the 
missionary  ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  to  alter  her  destination,  and  could  only 

L"  rX  .t  part  I  not 

t  e  .truck  by  the  scene,  and  could  not  help  beginning  to  suspect  that  my 
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Europe!  hear  the  voice  that  rose 
From  the  chief  of  Freedom’s  foes — 
When  he  bade  war  s  thunders  roll 
O’er  the  country  of  the  Pole — 

To  his  Cossacks  on  parade 
Tims  the  Calmuck  robber  said — 

“  Mine  the  might,  and  mine  the  right, 
Stir  ye,  spur  ye  to  the  fight — 

Bare  the  blade  and  strike  the  h\o\r 
To  the  heart’s  core  of  the  foe — 
Slaughter  all  the  rebel  bands 
Found  with  weapons  in  their  hands — 
On !— the  holy  work  of  fate 
Russia’s  God  will  consecrate ! 

“  Tis  decreed  that  they  shall  bleed 
For  their  dark  and  trait’rous  deed — 
Poles !  to  us  by  conquest  given ! 

Ye  provoke  the  wrath  of  Heaven — 
Therefore  purging  sword  and  shot 
Use  we  must,  and  spare  you  not — 
Guardian  of  our  Northern  faith. 
Guide  us  to  the  field  of  death ! 

“  Ere  we’ve  done,  many  a  one 
Shall  weep  they  ever  saw  the  sun — 
Rou^  the  noble  in  his  hall 
To  a  fiery  festival — 

Dash  the  stubborn  peasant’s  mirth — 
Drown  in  blood  his  alien  hearth — 
Babe,  or  mother,  never  falter — 

Spear  the  priest  before  the  altar — 
Onward  and  avenge  our  wrong ! — 
God  is  good  and  Russia  strong.” 


*  Vide  the  blasphemous  Manifesto  of  Nicholas  I.  in  January  last. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I. 
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“  The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn  to  deplore  it, 

May  dawn  on  it  weeping  j 
Sullenly,  slowly. 

The  black  plague  flew  o’er  it— 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 

Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish.” 

Byron. 

Poets  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  personified  the  Plague.  In 
early  youth,  before  the  professional  mantle  had  descended  upon  us,  we 
beheld  in  the  union  of  the  portentous  letters  P.L. A.G.U.E.  the  verbal 
representative  of  some  shapeless  monster  endued  with  homoniverous 
propensities.  To  strip  the  Typhon  of  the  unearthly  exterior,  to 
reduce  it  to  tame  reality,  was  the  necessary  result  of  later  experience. 
Touching  this  subject,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
general  readers  ;  also,  to  clear  their  vision  for  the  more  facile  impres¬ 
sion  of  facts,  the  mysteries  of  a  medical  nomenclature  shall  he,  as  far 
as  possible,  omitted. 

The  family  of  diseases  commonly  called  plagues  or  pestilences,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  variety  of  fevers,  with  or  without  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  which  have  from  time  to  time,  by  spreading  epidemically,  * 
thinned  the  ranks  of  mankind.  These  fevers  appear  under  different 
types^  or  degrees  of  immediate  severity.  The  inflammatory .  type  is 
indicated  by  a  strong  pulse  and  highly  excited  system;  the  typhoid,  by  a 
weak  pulse  and  great  debility.  There  is  an  intermediate  type,  partaking 
of  both  these  extremes.  They  have  received  different  names  often  educed 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  symptoms  of  each  particular  disease  ;  but 
occasionally  suggested  by  the  caprice  or  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author 
who  may  have  descanted  upon  them. 

Europe,  though  less  favourable  than  other  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
the  generating  of  the  elements  of  contagion  in  the  first  instance,  or  to 
the  induction  of  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  pestilential  diseases. 

In  1348,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  a  plague  called  the  ‘‘Black 
Death  raged  in  England.  It  had  originated  in  China,  and  travelling 
westward,  it  committed  great  havock  throughout  Asia,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  addition  to  violent  fever,  the  disease  was  at  first  remark¬ 
able  for  a  strong  disposition  to  destroy  the  lungs.  After  a  time,  it 
as^med  the  common  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  plague,  which,  to  a  low 
debihtatmg  fever,  adds  sweUings  in  the  groins  and  armpits,  leading,  when 


’  Any  disease  affecting  numbers  of 
not  dependent  upon  local  and  limited 
to  act  epidemically. 


people  in  or  about  the  same  time  and  place,  if 
circumstances,  is  called  an  epidemic,  or  is  said 
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favourably  disposed,  to  suppuration.  In  London  50,000  persons  died  of 
this  disease.  In  Florence*  the  mortality  amounted  to  60,000. 

In  I486,  our  island  was  traversed  by  another  species  of  pestilence, 
the  Sweating  Sickness.  Believing  it  to  be  of  English  growth,  and  not 
of  foreign  introduction,  authors  gave  it  the  name  of  Sudoi'  Anglictut. 
With  occasional  intermissions,  the  malady  remained  with  us  forty  years. 
In  1525,  it  extended  to  the  continent,  and  passed,  in  five  years,  over 
nearly  all  Europe.  The  more  prominent  features  were  a  low  or  typhus 
fever,  and  profuse  perspirations  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
disease.  It  was  unaccompanied  by  swellings,  or  spots  on  the  skin. 

In  1665,  began  the  Plague  of  London,”  the  last  instance  in  which 
England  was  subject  to  epidemic  pestilence  in  the  Egyptian  form.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  its  violence  was  greatest,  8000  persons  having 
died  in  one  week  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

The  origin  of  some  plagues  is  so  ancient,  or  their  history  is  so  ob¬ 
scure,  that  we  are  totally  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  their  earlier 
career.  Of  this  class  is  the  small-pox,  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  which  has  since  ravaged  almost  every  region  on 
earth.  Many  pestilences,  moreover,  that  formerly  triumphed  in  deso¬ 
lation,  have  ceased  to  terrify  mankind,  leaving  nothing,  save  meagre 
description,  to  supply  their  places;  others  again  are  comparatively 
modern  productions,  as  the  Syphilitic  Virus  and  Yellow  Fever,  shewing 
that  even  diseases  themselves  are  subject  to  a  progressive  cycle  of  ma¬ 
turation  and  decay. 

Indian  or  Spasmodic  Cholera,  which  gives  a  name  to,  and  forms 
the  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  is  also  a  plague  of  modern  origin. 
This  disease  is  in  its  principal  symptoms  altogether  unlike  the  English 
Cholera,  yet  many  persons,  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  both 
species,  have  confounded  them.  In  Hindostan,  Spasmodic  Cholera  has 
probably  always  existed  as  a  comparatively  mild  climatic  disease,  affect¬ 
ing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  small  number  of  individuals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  Hindoo  autho- 
rity.f  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  it  ever  bore  the  epidemic 
character  until  the  year  1817,  unless  we  admit  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Scott,:};  who  considered  the  cases  that  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  sweep  of  country  travelled  by 
the  malady  .suffi.ciently  jarge,.  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  However  this 
question  may  be  disposed  of,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Indian  Cholera 
was  not  entitled  to  be  classed  with  pestilential  scourges  of  the  worst  de¬ 
scription,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  August,  1817,  when  it  suddenly 
broke  out  with  unprecedented  malignity. 

Commencing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jessore,  a  town  100  miles 
N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  in  less  than  a  month  it  travelled  along  the  course  of 
the  river  to  that  city,  having  desolated  the  intervening  villages.  Before 
the  expiration  of  August,  the  native  population  of  Calcutta  were  attacked. 


•  Antoninus.  t  Ancient  medical  work  ascribed  to  Dhanwantari. 

X  On  the  Epidemic  Cholera.  Madras,  1824. 
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and  early  in  September  the  disease  was  also  manifested  among  the 

From  January  to  May,  1818,  the  pestilence  raged  with  extreme 
violence,  extending  its  destructive  influence  across  Bengal,  from  Silhet 
to  Cuttack;  and  towards  the  interior,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  a  space  including  450  square  miles. 

Leaving  Bengal,  the  disease  retired  for  some  time  to  the  westeni 
bank  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  its  most  malignant  form  it 
appeared  at  Benares,  where  in  two  months  15,000  persons  perished. 
At  Allahabad  forty  or  fifty  died  daily.  To  other  localities  situated  on 
either  bank  the  disease  soon  spread,  and  the  mortality  was  equally  great. 
In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore  30,000  were  carried  off  in  a  month. 
Then  suffered  in  succession  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra, 
Meerat  and  Bareilly. 

Between  the  6th  and  7th  of  November,*  the  epidemic  had  reached 
the  grand  army,  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  Pindarreewar,  had  been 
concentrated  at  Jubbulpore,  Mundellah  and  Sanger,  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  It  consisted  of  10,000  troops,  and  80,000 
followers.  To  the  different  divisions  of  this  force  the  Cholera  proved 
more  fatally  effective  than  could  the  shot  of  the  enemy  in  a  well- 
contested  field.  In  twelve  days  nearly  9000  men  had  fallen  to  rise  no 
more.  At  this  time  the  thermometer  ranged  from  90°  to  100°  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  heat  was  moist  and  suffocating,  and  the  atmosphere  a  dead 
calm.  The  progress  of  the  Cholera  in  the  centre  division  of  the  army 
was  as  follows : — After  creeping  insidiously  for  a  few  days  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  camp  followers,  it  seemed  instantaneously  to  gain 
fresh  vigour,  breaking  out  with  irresistible  force  in  every  direction. 
Previous  to  the  14th,  it  had  overspread  the  camp,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex  in  the  indiscriminating  violence  of  its  attack.  The  old  and 


the  young,  the  European  and  the  native,  fighting  men  and  camp- 
followers  were  alike  selected,  and  all  equally  sank  within  its  death-grasp. 
From  the  14th  to  the  20th,  the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive  that 
the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to  despair.  The  camp  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  general  hospital.  The  medical  officers,  night  and  day  at 
their  posts,  were  no  longer  able  to  administer  to  the  numerous  sick  who 
continued  to  pour  in  from  every  quarter.  At  this  time  the  scene  was 
strikingly  contrasted  to  what  it  had  been  a  few  days  before.  The  noise 
and  bustle  almost  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
human  beings,  had  nearly  subsided  into  stillness.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  in  motion,  save  a  solitary  individual,  here  and  there  anxiously 
hurrying  fi  om  one  division  of  the  camp  to  another  to  enquire  after  the 
fate  of  his  companions.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  or  the  wailing  for  the  dead.  The  natives,  perceiving  the  only 
hope  of  safety  in  flight,  now  deserted  in  crowds.  But  their  speed 
frequently  deceived  them.  The  fields  and  highways  for  miles  round 

were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  many  who  had  carried  with  them  the 
seeds  ot  the  distemper. 


•  Bengal  Medical  Beport. 
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It  was  evident  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue  much 
longer.  Unless  an  immediate  check  were  given  to  the  malady,  it  would 
soon  depopulate  the  camp.  In  this  emergency,  it  was  fortunately  de¬ 
termined  by  the  commander-in-chief  that  change  of  locality  should  be 
tried  as  a  last  resource.  The  division  accordingly  moved  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction.  In  a  short  period  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was 
enabled  to  transmit  a  despatch  to  the  government,  intimating  that 
having  marched  fifty  miles,  he  had  at  last  fixed  upon  a  dry  and  elevated 
soil,  where  the  pestilence  rapidly  declined. 

The  Cholera  now  directed  its  course  across  the  Deccan,  advancing, 
in  many  instances,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  a-day,  and 
remaining  at  various  posts  during  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 
In  this  way  it  reached  Husseinabad,  where  the  mortality  was  frightful 
for  several  days.  It  then  followed  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah  to 
Tanah,  and  afterwards  traversed  Aurungabad,  Ahmednuggur,  and 
Poonah.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  coast,  it  arrived  at  Bombay,* 
August,  1818,  having  crossed  the  Indian  Peninsula  in  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  Calcutta. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  destructive 
traveller  through  the  coimtry  of  its  birth.  Its  measured  rate  of  pro¬ 
gression,  and  the  occasional  halts  which  it  made  for  definite  periods 
in  thickly  inhabited  towns,  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  epidemic  still 
retains  these  characteristics.  Like  a  nascent  river,  its  course  has  been 
at  times  direct  or  devious,  uniform  or  temporarily  interrupted ;  ap¬ 
pearing  at  various  places,  not  at  the  same  period,  but  in  succession, 
either  by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  main  current,  or  of  some  of  its 
distributive  branches. 

While  the  interior  of  Hindustan  was  submitting  to  this,  the  pesti¬ 
lence  had  spread  along  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  reaching 
Madras  f  the  8th  of  October.  With  its  progress  here,  a  new  and 
alarming  feature  was  developed.  The  possibility  of  transporting  the 
contagion  by  sea  was  evinced  in  its  transit  from  Coromandel  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  In  Candi,  the  capital,  it  broke  out,  December,  1818, 
with  even  greater  violence  than  upon  the  Continent. 

By  the  15th  September,  1819,  Mauritius  was  included  in  the  islands 
infected.  The  disease  did  not  appear  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Topaze  frigate  from  Ceylon,  where  the  epidemic  was  then  raging.  The 
vessel,  at  the  time  of  sailing,'  kerned  healthy,  but  during  the  passage 
the  Cholera  had  appeared  among  the  crew.  In  Port  Louis  fifty  persons 
died  daily.  The  malady,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast ; 
for  though  the  deaths  in  the  hospital  of  the  town  amounted  to  ninety- 
four  cases  out  of  133,  on  the  plantations  the  mortality  was  not  higher 
than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Bourbon,  the  disease  began  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  1819.  The  governor  had  adopted  measures  to  interdict  all 
communication  with  Mauritius ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  two  boats 
from  the  different  islands  held  clandestine  intercourse,  and  the  con- 


•  Bombay  Medical  Report, 


f  Madras  Medical  Report, 
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tag’ion  was  imported.  Of  257  persons  seized  with  the  distemper,  178 
died. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1819,  the  Cholera,  pursuing  its  route 
to  the  south  and  east,  had  also  invaded  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 
Siam  received  more  than  a  proportional  share  of  misfortune.  In 
Bankok  alone  40,000  individuals  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims.  The 
contagion  marched  onwards  to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  By  the  end  of 
April  it  was  announced  on  the  northern  coast  of  Java.  During  May 
it  extended  with  violence  in  the  interior  of  this  island. 

Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  were  invaded  in  1820.  In  December, 
of  the  same  year,  it  entered  China,  beginning  its  ravages  at  Canton. 
Pekin  admitted  the  enemy  in  1821,  and  during  that  and  the  following 
year  *  the  mortality  was  so  enormous,  that  coffins  and  other  funeral 
requisites  were  necessarily  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  interment  of  the  poorer  classes.  Numbers  of  people 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure,  riding  or  walking, 
were  seen  to  fall  in  the  streets,  exhausted  by  the  sudden  impression  of 
the  disease,  which  carried  them  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  to  eternity. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Bombay,  and  describe,  the  course  which  the 
epidemic  took  to  the  north  and  west,  in  its  approaches  from  that  island 
towards  the  confines  of  Europe ;  and  the  route  by  which  at  last  it  was 
enabled  to  traverse  the  Russian  empire,  threatening,  in  the  present 
day,  the  neighbouring  European  states. 

In  July,  1821,f  through  the  intercourse  maintained  by  ships  trading 
between  Bombay  and  Muscat,  in  Arabia,  the  contagion  was  exported  to 
the  latter.  Here  the  disease  destroyed  60,000  persons.  Many  expired 
ten  minutes  after  the  accession.  The  Cholera  now  spread  to  different 
parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf — to  Bahrein,  Busheer,  and  Bassora.  In  Bas- 
sora,  18,000  individuals  perished,  of  whom  14,000  died  in  a  fortnight. 

From  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Cholera  extended  inland,  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  following  the  line  of  commercial  intercourse.  On  one  hand,  it 
ascended  the  Euphrates,  traversing  Mesopotamia,  into  Syria ;  and  the 
Tigris,  from  Bassora  to  Bagdad.  On  the  other,  the  disease  was  propa¬ 
gated  into  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Shiraz, the  population  of  which  is 
40,000,  there  died  16,000  in  the  first  few  days.  Among  the  victims 
was  the  East  India  Company’s  Resident,  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq. 
He  had  retired  to  rest  but  slightly  indisposed.  In  the  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Extending  through  Persia,  the  contagion  visited  several  districts  in 
the  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom.  Ispahan  escaped  in  consequence 
of  the  caravans  from  Shiraz  being  prohibited  from  entering  the  city. 
The  route  that  was  substituted  lay  through  Yezd.  This  town  paid 
dourly  for  the  vicarious  visitation,  as  7,000  persons  were  afterwards 
swept  away  by  the  Cholera.  During  the  succeeding  winter,  the  con- 
tagion  became  dormant  both  in  Persia  and  Syria. 


* 

t 
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Letter  from  J.  Cormick,  Esq.,  dated  Tabriz,  Persia,  1822. 
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In  the  spring*  of  1822  the  Syrian  and  Persian  streams  of  contagion 
had  their  frozen  energies  restored  to  activity.  They  quickly  spread  in’ 
their  primitive  vigour.  Mosul,  Beri,  Aentab,  and  Aleppo,  were  in¬ 
fected.  In  Persia,  during  September,  the  disease  spread  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Teheran,  throughout  all  Kurdistan  and  Tauris. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1823,  Diarbekr  and  Antioch  ^  were 
attacked,  and  the  disease  ravaged  many  of  the  towns  along  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  also  extended  in  an  opposite  course, 
attaining,  in  the  month  of  August,  Baku,  upon  the  border  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  At  length,  in  September,  it  reached  the  Russian  city  of 
Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  marine 
hospital.  Fro.u  the  22d  of  September  to  the  9th  of  October,  there 
died  144  patients,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  who  had  been  attacked. 
Rigorous  measures  were  enforced  by  the  authorities  for  checking  the 
contagion,  but  it  continued  to  manifest  itself  until  the  severity  of  winter 
had  set  in.  During  the  ensuing  summer  it  did  not  return.  The 
winter  of  this  year  was  also  destructive  of  the  Syrian  branch  before  it 
could  reach  Egypt.  Sanatory  precautions,  however,  in  expectation  of 
its  arrival,  had  been  prescribed  by  the  viceroy. 

Although  Europe  was  relieved  from  the  impending  danger,  by  the 
complete  destruction  or  exhaustion  of  those  parts  of  the  contagious 
currents  which  had  penetrated  to  Astracan,  and  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  yet  the  Cholera  continued  to  reappear,  every  summer,  in  many 
of  the  countries  previously  infected,  shewing  that  the  cold  of  winter 
had,  in  general,  power  to  check  its  morbid  influence  upon  the  human . 
body,  but  not  to  destroy  the  miasm  altogether. 

In  1822  it  re-appeared  in  Java,f  and  carried  off  100,000  people. 
After  visiting  Ternat,  Celebes,  and  Banda,  in  1823,  it  first  reached 
Amboyna.  The  inhabitants  had  no  recollection  of  the  disease  ever 
having  been  in  the  Spice  Islands  before.  Afterwards  it  committed  great 
havock  in  Timor.  For  several  years  the  Cholera  pursued  its  de¬ 
structive  course  through  China. ;(:  After  desolating  several  cities  in 
Mongolia,  it  had  reached  the  fi*ontiers  of  Siberia  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1826.  In  February,  1827,  the  disease  fortunately  received  a  check 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  north  wind. 

After  the  first  invasion,  Persia  had  several  returns  of  Cholera.  In 
October,  1829,  a  very  serious  inroad  commenced  in  Teheran,  the  royal 
residence.'  But  theT)ccurrence  of  winter  stopped  its  progress  for  the 
time.  The  contagion,  however,  was  again  resuscitated  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  1830,  in  the  provinces  of  Mazanderan  and  Shirvan,  upon 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  the  latter  it  passed  through 
the  town  of  Tauris,  and  destroyed  5,000  of  its  inhabitants.  Crossing 
the  Russian  frontier,  it  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  interior.  In  two 
provinces  4,557  persons  were  seized  with  the  malady,  of  whom  more 
than  a  third  died.  The  8th  of  August  it  entered  Tiflis.  The  popula¬ 
tion  was  soon  diminished  from  30,000  to  8,000,  by  deaths,  and  migra- 


*  Letter  from  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  Consul  in  Syria.  f  Statement  of  Lesson. 
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tion  to  avoid  the  distemper.  To  avert  the  spreading  mortality,  the 
inhabitants  had  recourse  to  religious  ceremonies  and  processions,  which, 
by  collecting  crowds,  only  served  to  extend  the  disease. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  the  first  of  July  the  malady  had  reached 
Astracan.  Ten  days  afterwards,  1229  individu^s  had  been  seized,  of 
whom  more  than  a  third  died,  including  the  civil  governor,  and  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  police. 

This  was  the  second  time  the  devoted  city  of  Astracan  had  been 
visited  by  the  contagion.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  present 
attack  should  not  yield  so  readily  as  the  former  had  done  seven  years 
before.  The  resistless  progress  which  the  malady  has  since  made  from 
this  locality,  over  a  vast  portion  of  Russia,  has  served  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  professional  men  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to  excite  rational 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the  general  com¬ 
munity. 

The  contagion,  in  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire, 
from  Astracan,  pursued  the  course  of  the  Volga,  which  spreads  its 
navigable  waters  over  the  most  populous  provinces.  Considerable 
havock  was  made  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don..  The  capitals  of 
the  several  districts  between  that  and  Moscow  were  ravaged  in  suc¬ 
cession.  In  this  city  the  appearance  of  the  destroyer  was  announced 
the  28th  of  September,  having  travelled  from  Astracan,  a  distance  of 
900  miles,  in  less  than  three  months.* 

In  Moscow,  energetic  measures  were  instantly  instituted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  sick,  and  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  malady.  •  The  city  was  divided  into  fort)^-seven  depart¬ 
ments,  completely  insulated  one  from  the  other  by  barriers  and  guards. 
Restrictions  and  precautions  heretofore  found  serviceable  in  neutra¬ 
lizing  or  excluding  the  contagion  of  Egyptian  plague,  were  rigidly 
enforced  upon  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  1 1th  of  October,  twelve 
days  after  the  invasion,  216  cases  of  Cholera  had  occurred,  and  of  these 
seventy-six  were  fatal.  The  mortality,  however,  exceeded  even  the 
preceding  proportion  with  the  extension  of  the  disease.  By  the  10th 
of  November,  3,507  cases  were  returned,  and  the  deaths  amounted  to 
2,908,  or  more  than  a  half. 

^  By  letters  of  a  recent  date  (January,  1831)  we  learn  that  latterly 
the  malady  had  greatly  declined  in  Moscow,  but  that  it  had  appeared 
to  a  limited  extent  among  the  troops  marching  to  the  reduction  of 
Poland.  Report  says  that  it  was  carried  thither  by  some  regiments 
which  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  had  summoned  from  the  provinces 
previously  infected. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  the  progress  of  Indian  Cholera,  and  in 
order  to  submit  to  a  glance  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  we  shall  point 
out  the  geographical  limits  of  its  past  career  in  the  various  directions 
along  which  it  h^  been  propagated.  From  Bengal,  its  aboriginal  pro¬ 
vince,  it  travelled  southward  to  Mauritius  and  to  the  island  of  Timor, 


Russian  Medical  ReporU,  by  Dr.  Rehman 
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near  New  Holland;  eastward  to  Knku-choton,  a  Chinese  town  situated 
east  of  Pekin ;  northward  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  to  Astracan ; 
westward  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  a  portion  of  the  globe,  in  extent, 
about  equal  to  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  and  one  hundred  degrees  of 
longitude. 

In  the  pathological  features  of  the  epidemic,  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  large  proportion  of  deaths,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  victims  fall  beneath  the  attack.  Even  climates  distant  and 
dissimilar  to  that  of  Bengal,  have  not  diminished  the  mortality,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  the  infected.  In  Moscow  half  the  sick 
perished,  yet  in  general  the  winter  commences  there  in  November,  and 
the  cholera  was  not  developed  until  the  28th  of  September.  The  early 
part  of  the  season,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  mild ;  and, 
as  mild  winters  in  cold  latitudes  are  the  least  preservative  of  health, 
this  circumstance  may  partly  account  for  the  very  deadly  effects  of  the 
disease. 

At  present,  we  have  only  space  further  to  observe,  that  the  history  of  this 
awful  visitation  forces  the  conviction  upon  us,  that  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows  of  winter,  and  the  return  of  summer  in  Russia,  the  contagion 
will  revive  and  spread  through  Poland,  adding  the  horrors  of  pestilence 
to  famine  and  war,  and  that  it  will  probably  also  extend  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  In  what  consecutive  order  of  time  and  place  it  may  travel 
hither  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  The  intimate  connexion  maintained  by 
shipping  and  the  messengers  of  commerce  between  England  and  the 
large  towns  of  the  continental  kingdoms,  renders  this  land,  perhaps, 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  infection.  Countries  less  distant  from  the 
immediate  seat  of  the  distemper  may  find,  in  their  infrequent  inter¬ 
course,  complete  or  partial  exemption,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
respite. 

We  call  then  upon  the  English  Government  not  to  rest  the  general 
safety  upon  the  adoption  of  precarious  half-measures  in  the  shape  of 
quarantine  precautions.  Let  competent  physicians — not  mere  travel¬ 
ling  companions,  or  the  hungry  dependents  of  men  in  oflSce — be  des¬ 
patched  on  the  national  service;  while  yet  the  danger  sleeps,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  symptoms  and  proper  manner  of  treatment  still  exactly 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Indian  Cholera,  and  to  investigate  the  best 
means  of  barring  its  advances  to  our  own  shores,  should  this  giant  pesti¬ 
lence  unhappily  rise  invigorated  from  its  temporary  slumber. 

Orientalis. 
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1794— MACEJOWICE*  AND  PRAGA.t 

“  You  will  deliver  this  to  his  Excellency  the  Field-Marshal,  and  wait 
for  the  answer.*’ - 

“  But,  General - ’* 

‘‘  I  have  served  twenty  years,  and  never  uttered  a  but.  No  reason¬ 
ing  ;  I  shall  wait  here.” 

It  was  necessary  to  obey.  The  fact  was  that  the  General  wanted  a 
little  sleep — and  no  wonder ;  for  he  had  never  closed  an  eye  since  we 
left  Petersburgh.  We  had  travelled  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour 
over  Lithuanian  and  PoUsh  roads,  so  celebrated  for  their  smoothness. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  he  was  not  desirous  of  obtruding  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  balls  and  bullets.  It  matters  not.  The  right  of  the  Poles 
again  showed  their  colours,  and  pushed  forward.  Their  sharpshooters 
were  seen  coming  out  like  locusts.  While  the  General  was  yet  speak¬ 
ing,  the  fusilade  began  in  good  earnest ;  and  from  the  thickets,  the 
hollows,  and  the  ditches  alongside  of  the  public  roads,  the  balls  came 
whisthng  to  our  hearts’  content.  At  short  intervals  a  brace  of  bright 
gleams  flashed  out,  softly  shaded  with  smoke,  and  down  tumbled  half 
a  dozen  metal  caps  J  never  to  rise  again  ;  while  the  glorious  bass  thun¬ 
dered  after  like  the  requiem  defunctorum.  This  portentous  music 
continued.  For  my  part  my  road  w’^as  not  difficult  to  find ;  I  had 
merely  to  follow  the  roar  of  the  cannon  with  my  fifty  cuirassiers 
through  the  thickest  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  on  through  the 
centre.  It  was  already  broken,  and  the  affair  over  on  this  side :  to¬ 
wards  the  extreme  left,  however,  on  the  road  to  Warsaw,  four  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  were  still  maintaining  their  ground. 

“Where  is  he?”  demanded  I  for  the  second  time  of  a  dragoon 
major,  who  sat  bending  forwards  in  his  saddle,  his  feet  firm  in  the 
stirrups,  and  his  hand  grasping  the  mane  of  the  horse.  He  gave  no 
answer,  but  dropped  gently  to  the  ground.  The  man  was  dead. 

Bravo  I  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  regiment  of  guard- 
cossacks  coming  up  at  full  gallop,  and  taking  us  along  with  them  as 
the  whirlwind  does  a  feather, — where  ?  Heaven  knows.  I  hope  not 
before  the  PoUsh  squares. 

“  Ztupay  1  ztupay  1  Comradi  !”§  cried  a  voice  from  amidst  a  cloud  of 


•  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Poland  in  1794. 

•f*  The  Suburb  of  Warsaw. 

t  The  Russian  grenadier’s  cap  of  this  time  was  of  a  singular  form,  and  not  unlike 
the  mitre  of  the  Catholic  bishops.  Instead  of  the  bearskin,  it  was  decorated  with  a  brass 
escutcheon  of  the  imperial  arms  in  relief. 

$**  Ztupay !  Comradi” — the  favourite  expression  of  Suwarrow  when  attacking. 

**  Forward !  comrades!” 
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smoke.  I  knew  it  well.  ‘‘  Now  or  never  T’  thought  I ;  and,  wheehng 
to  the  right,  we  dashed  straight  through  the  guard-cossacks,  accom¬ 
panied  by  millions  of  curses,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  good  byes  from 
their  pistols.  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Field-Marshal. 

“  Ztupay  !  Comradi  I”  exclaimed  he. 

‘‘  Your  Excellency  1  despatches  from  Mother’s  Majesty.” 

<<  Ztupay  I  Comradi  I  No  time  to  read  despatches  ;  glory  to  our 
Mother  and  God.  *  St.  Nicolas  is  great  1  Suwarrow  fears  not  the 
rebels  and  kissing  an  image  of  his  favourite  saint  which  hung  from  his 
neck,  he  crossed  himself  with  a  grimace,  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and 
galloped  towards  the  Poles.  We  followed.  The  square  stood  without 
flinching.  Wherever  a  man  dropped,  the  very  staff  officers  picked  up 
his  musket,  and  leaped  into  the  gap — but,  poor  fellows !  it  was  a  des¬ 
perate  game. 

“  Ztupay  1  Comradi  1”  cried  the  shrill  voice  of  the  Field-Marshal 
once  more,  shriller  than  ever,  and  the  guard-cossacks  set  on  with  a 
tremendous  hurrah  1  The  square  is  broken.  Good  night,  Poland ! 

“  Courier !” 

“  Your  Excellency.” 

His  Excellency  turned  round  towards  me,  and  looked  for  a  moment 
into  my  face.  Bravo !  Comrade — not  afraid  of  powder  ?  Suwarrow 
fears  not  the  rebels.”  I  had  seen  that  plainly  enough,  for  he  had  killed 
three  Poles  with  his  own  hand ;  and  he  now  coolly  drew  his  bloody 
sword  along  the  palm,  which  he  wiped  on  the  sleeves  of  his  uniform. 

“  Your  name  ?”  demanded  he. 

“  Captain  Count  D - y.” 

“  Who  has  sent  you  ?” 

“  General  Count  R - n  ?” 

‘‘  Who  sent  General  R - n  ?” 

‘‘  Mother’s  Majesty.”  f 

‘‘  Poh!  General  R - n  don’t  like  to  smell  pow  der.  Heh  ?  Suwar¬ 

row  fears  not  the  rebels.  Heh  ?  Swaty  Nicolas  j;  before  Suwarrow, 
Suwarrow  behind  Swaty  Nicolas,  and  behind  Suwarrow  his  comrades. 
Good  night,  enemies !” 

He  broke  open  the  autograph  letter  of  the  empress,  ran  over  its 
contents,  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  paper,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  for 
a  pencil  which  the  adjutant  held  in  readiness,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  on 
the  pummel  of  his  saddle.  *  —  - 

“  You  return  to  Mother,”  said  he  looking  up,  not  General  R.” 

.  ‘‘  But  your  Excellency  ? — ” 

‘‘  Who  dares  debate  with  Field  Marshal  Suwarrow  ? — what  living 
man  ?’’ 

His  Excellency’s  face  assumed  a  certain  blood-red  hue,  which  I  had 


*  “  Glory  to  our  Mother  and  God** — the  expression  used  by  Suwarrow.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  this  man.  It  is 
drawn  to  the  life. 

t  “  Mother,*’ — thus  Suwarrow  and  the  Russians  used  to  call  Catherine  II* 
t  Saint  Nicolas. 
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heard  spoken  of  as  an  ominous  sign ;  and  I  retreated  a  few  steps.  1  he 
tempest,  however,  passed  away,  and  he  calmly  handed  the  scrap  to 
the  adjutant. 

“  Stay,  Captain  D - y,”  said  he ;  “  you  like  powder ;  you  go,  not 

General  R.” 

I  touched  my  hat,  received  from  the  aid-de-camp  the  scrap  enveloped 
and  sealed,  galloped  across  the  battle-field  towards  the  burning  Mace- 
jo  wice,  showed  my  General  the  letter,  told  him  the  orders,  and  took 
my  seat  in  his  place  after  having  handed  him  out  of  his  own  carriage, 
leaving  him  under  the  agreeable  necessity  of  providing  himself  with 
another. 

*  #  *  * 

“  And  you  have  left  our  good  Suwarrow  before  Macejowice,”  said  the 
Empress  ? 

“  The  centre  of  the  rebels  was  forced,  and  the  right  wing  rolling  up. 
On  the  left,  four  regiments  still  held  out,  of  which  I  saw  one  broken. 
The  battle  was  decided  when  I  quitted  the  field. . . 

“  You  are  again  the  bearer  of  our  despatches,  Colonel.” 

Three  w^eeks  had  done  more  for  me  than  the  preceding  three  years. 
I  was  a  Colonel  at  twenty  years  of  age.  I  started  for  Poland,  the 
bearer  of  the  august  will  of  her  Majesty. 

“  Make  haste,  good  D - y,”  admonished  the  august  Mother ;  and 

I  did  make  haste.  It  was  exactly  six  days  since  I  had  left  St.  Peters- 
biu*gh,  and  already  the  Vistula  lay  before  me.  I  was  within  fifty  wersts 
of  Warsaw  . 

“  All  is  quiet,  milosti  *  officer,  since  yesterday  morning,”  whispered 
the  black-eyed  Jewess,  pointing  down  towards  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
and  handing  me  a  tumbler  with  gorzalkaf,  the  only  beverage  I  had 
tasted  since  leaving  Wilna. 

My  eye  was  fixed  on  a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  who  came  trotting  up 
the  hollow^,  laden  as  if  they  had  plundered  a  whole  country.  ; 

“  What  news  ?” 

“  Praga  taken,”  said  the  dirty  Hetman,  pointing  significantly  to  his 
throat.  “  We  must  on  to  Dobry  ;  w^oe  to  the  rebels  1” 

Praga  taken !  mused  I,  with  an  involuntary  shudder ;  but  it  saves 
t-en  wersts  of  my  journey.  The  morning  was  cold,  the  ground  frozen, 
the  vault  of  heaven  calm  and  blue.  But  away  far  over  the  borders 
of  the  Vistula  hovered  a  wreath  of  thick  heavy  mist.  Mist  ?  It 
was  the  smoke  arising  from  a  chaotic  mass,  from  which  now  and  then 
a  pale  flame  darted  upwards.  That  mass  ivas  Praga ! — the  great 
fauxbourg  of  Warsaw,  as  the  geographers  say ;  what  it  really  wa? , 
however,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell ;  for  Suwarrow  had  passed 
through  it !  '  The  road  was  strewn  with  broken  ammunition  carriages, 
wheels,  cannons,  dead  and  dying  horses,  in  picturesque  disorder.  The 
muskets  and  balls  and  dead  soldiers  were  untouched  even  by  the  Jews.  I 
passed  a  score  of  the  latter  dangling  from  the  door-posts  of  their 
brethren,  the  tavern-keepers,  to  serve  as  scare-crows  against  further 


•  Milosti t  gracious. 


t  Gorzalka,  brandy. 
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appropriations  of  imperial  property.  Tliis  must  have  l>een  something 
like  a  battle,  thought  I.  The  bridge  over  the — what  is  its  name  ? — is 
broken  down ;  but  they  have  laid  the  beams  over  the  frozen  bodies  of 
men  and  horses,  which  now  serve  instead  of  arches.  There  now  Praga 
should  begin ;  but  where  is  it?  I  can  see  nothing  of  Sapiehas,  nothing 
of  Vladimir  street.  It  looks  as  though  all  had  been  blown  into  the  air. 
Fragments  of  walls,  black-burnt  stones,  intermingled  with  thousands 
of  carcasses  of  man  and  beast  roasted  into  hideousness ;  and  not  a 
living  being  to  be  seen  I  The  sound  of  my  Stepanku’s  trumpet  re¬ 
echoed  fearfully  in  the  empty  hollow  1  Our  very  horses  seemed  trou¬ 
bled.  Their  manes  bristled  up,  their  ears  and  limbs  trembled  as  if 
terror-stricken,  and  they  gazed  upon  the  objects  at  their  feet  shrinking 
and  shivering. 

Here  begins  something  like  a  street,  if  a  street  it  may  be  called. 
The  houses  doorless,  windowless,  nay  roofless ;  the  ways  are  choked 
up  with  the  inhabitants :  none  living.  Aye,  truly,  Suwarrow  I  thou 
art  a  glorious  fellow !  right  willing  to  destroy  more  in  one  day  than 
United  Poland  has  raised  in  a  thousand  years. 

There  at  last  again  life  is  seen  :  it  is  a  picket  of  Cossacks  stationed 
on  the  Vistula  bridge.  Even  they  are  tired ;  for  they  have  quitted  the 
backs  to  lie  under  the  bellies  of  their  horses.  Here  we  must  cross,  and 
let  us  cross  hastily,  for  a  spectacle  is  before  us  which  should  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  wearied  Cossacks  are  still  on  duty :  they  are  guarding 
about  two  thousand  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children — lying,  sitting, 
and  standing,  on  the  Sigismund-place ;  some  half-naked,  some  wholly 
naked,  some  wounded,  others  starving,  and  all  freezing  to  death. 

My  escort  halted.  ‘‘  Here  his  Excellency  keeps  head-quarters,”  said 
the  corporal.  I  looked  up— not  a  window  was  unbroken  in  the  whole 
palace  of  the  Diet.  I  alighted  and  entered ;  I  cannot  say  through  the 
gate,  for  there  was  none.  The  fore-hall,  the  court-yard,  the  staircase, 
were  filled  with  officers  of  all  grades  and  colours.  Before  the  doorless 
antichamber  stood  another  group  of  officers,  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  uhlans  and  dragoons,  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers, 
sleeping  on  straw.  A  large  straputz  *  in  the  next  room,  had  the 
honour  of  being  occupied  by  the  adjutants,  and  some  general  and  staff 
officers,  and  in  the  adjoining  cabinet  his  Excellency  was  seen  stretched 
on  his  bed  of  straw  covered  with  a  bearskin. 

The  adjutant-general  went  ,  to -announce  me. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  the  Field-Marshal. 

I  entered  the  room.  It  had  neither  door  nor  windows,  but  a  broken 
china  stove,  the  pieces  of  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor,  with 
rubbish  and  straw.  * 

“  From  Mother  ?  ”  cried  the  Field-Marshal,  leaping  from  his  bear¬ 
skin,  donning  his  hat,  and  girding  on  his  sword.  ^ 

“  Her  Majesty  has  commanded  me” — 

“  Ah'!  Captain  D — — y,  am  I  right  ?  ”  " 


*  Straw  spread  on  the  gfiound  and  covered  with  any  thin^,  so  as  to  render  it  a  sub- 
?^titule  for  a  bed. 
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‘‘  Colonel,  by  the  grace  of  her  Majesty.” 

‘‘  Mother  likes  Siiwarrow.  Suwarrow  fears  no  cold,  no  Poles,  Mother 
will  be  satisfied — killed  a  good  many — Cossacks  have  had  a  good  day 
of  it.  Bravo,  Colonel,  you  are  going  back  again,  Mother  wants  you 
immediately.  We  shall  not  detain  you.”  * 

Suwarrow  shivered  a  little,  for  he  had  no  uniform  on.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  blood-red,  with  black  streaks,  and  his  eyes  blood-shot.  He 
seemed  rather  embarrassed,  and  having  waved  his  hand,  turned  me 
abruptly  out  of  the  room.  He  looked  Uke  a  murderer. 

“  His  Excellency  will  not  expect  me  to  depart  immediately,”  said  I 

to  the  adjutant-general.  Count  G - y. 

‘‘  Indeed,  Colonel  Count  D - y,  you  must  depart  immediately. 

The  despatches  are  ready  and  sealed.” 

I  hastened  down  through  the  hetmans  and  colonels,  captains,  cossacks, 
and  dragoons,  wishing  them  with  their  leader  at  the  devil. 

‘‘  Stepanku  turn  round !  ” 

We  trotted  towards  the  bridge.  Ah  I  Og - y’s  palace  I  What  a 

delightful  ball  there  was  here  three  years  ago  I  And  now  ?  The  pro¬ 
vost-general  f  and  his  myrmidons,  with  their  hanging  apparatus,  are 
making  their  rounds.  The  great  executioner  stops  before  the  house, 
looks  and  listens.  He  enters,  and  so  must  I,  though  his  Excellency 
were  at  my  heels.  The  provost  applies  his  ear  to  the  wall.  The 
whole  house  is  worse  than  waste.  Every  thing  broken,  torn,  every 
where  desolation,  and  filthiness — Russian  filthiness.  What  is  that? 
A  spectre-like  figure,  gliding  behind  one  of  the  columns  of  the  entrance 
hall,  into  a  side  passage,  seized  by  his  long  beard,  as  we  are  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  upper  apartments. 

“  Ouiai  1  ”  whistled  the  pale,  death-like  Hebrew,  with  a  breath  too 
feeble  to  blow  out  a  candle.  Milosti  officer,  I  am  innocent ! 

‘‘We  shall  see — ” 

One  of  the  executioners  dragged  him  along  the  marble  pavement, 
and  we  descended. 

“  Perhaps,  provost,  I  may  be  of  some  use  as  a  guide,  for  I  know  the 
house — I  am  Colonel  D - y,  courier  to  her  Majesty,”  said  I,  to  pre¬ 

vent  unnecessary  delay. 

The  Russian  dialect,  slavish  enough,  as  is  well  known,  had  not 
sufficient  words  to  express  the  obsequiousness  of  the  provost,  and  he 
followed  with  a  curved  back.  We  entered  the  servants’  apartment. 
There  they  lay — three,  six,  eight — men  and  women,  promiscuously — all 
dead,  all  mangled,  the  apartment  flowing  with  blood — articles  of  dress, 
gold,  silver,  plate,  were  scattered  here  and  there. 

“  The  blood  is  fresh,”  said  the  provost,  “  but  where  are  the  men  ?” 

I  opened  a  door  which  communicated  with  the  upper  apartments  by 
a  secret  passage.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  loud  snoring,  which  proceeded 


•  The  very  words  used  by  Suwarrow. 

^  Provost-general,  an  office  now  abolished.  He  combined  in  his  own  person 
the  juriMictionof  the  couit-marfial,  and  had  the  jus  gladii  in  its  utmost  extent,  so  as 
to  be  allowed  to  order  an  immediate  execution. 
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from  three  Cossacks  who  were  sitting  squatted  on  their  hams,  stupified 
with  drinking. 

«  Dobra  gorzalka,”  stammered  one  of  them,  an  officer.  A  couple 
of  lashes  with  the  knout  made  him  rise  from  his  seat — that  seat  was  a 
dead  body.  Have  you  not  heard  the  rallying  signal  ? — Why  have 
you  not  joined  your  pulk  ?” 

“  Pulk  ?  Pulk  ?”  stammered  the  men. 

‘‘  Take  all  the  three,’’  said  the  provost. 

The  Cossacks,  who  had  become  sober  at  once,  ran  out  into  the 
kitchen,  and  opening  the  iron  door  of  the  stove,  disclosed  three 
Hebrews,  intending  them,  no  doubt,  to  serve  as  scapegoats  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“  Take  them  also  1”  said  the  provost. 

The  passage  led  into  the  upper  apartments.  The  secret  cabinet  on 
the  right  side — yes,  I  remember  it.  But  what  have  we  here?  It  is 

Og - y,  pierced  by  numberless  wounds,  his  eyes  glazed,  his  hands  cold, 

lying  before  the  very  door  where  he  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  his 
household  gods. 

I  opened  the  door.  Heavenly  powers  1  the  Countess  lying  dead  in 
the  middle  of  the  room — at  her  side  a  child — a  new-bom  child — alive  1 

Ten  minutes  were  gone — I  caught  up  the  boy,  threw  him  upon 
a  pillow,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  as  if  I  had  been  hunted  by  the 
Cossacks. 

Wlien  I  stepped  into  my  carriage,  I  beheld,  on  turning  round,  the 
three  Cossacks,  with  twice  as  many  Jews,  dangling  from  the  iron  bars 
of  the  window.  This  was  so  far  satisfactory. 

...  ‘‘  But  now  drive  on,  Stepanku, — fast  on — go  on  for  life  and  death : 
’tis  fifty  miles  out  of  my  way — a  day’s  ride.  It  may  cost  my  life — yet  the 
last  hope  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Poland  deserves  a  sacri¬ 
fice.”  Happily  I  remembered  Abraham’s  wife,  who  hadhanded  us  the  last 
tumbler  of  brandy.  She  was  nursing  her  child.  She  must  along  with 
me — I  again  took  a  glass — my  Stepanku  threw  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  on  we  went — the  children  crying  and  screaming  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  their  mother.  After  twelve  hours’  desperate  riding,  I 

had  delivered  my  charge  over  to  Count  Z - y,  hunted  two  of  his  best 

horses  dead,  and  found  myself  again  on  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg!!. 
My  head  was  in  danger — I  kne^it.  Humanity  is  but  a  poor  advocate 
with  our  gracious  Katinka. 

*##**#* 

Just  as  I  expected.  Our  gracious  Mother  looked  a  little  oddly  when 
I  stepped  into  her  august  presence.  Behind  her  stood  General 

R - n,  with  so  courtly  a  smile  of  satisfaction  hovering  upon  his  lips, 

that  I  knew  at  once  how  matters  stood. 

‘‘  Our  good  Suwarrow  is  well  ?”  said  her  Majesty. 

I  bowed. 

‘‘  You  left  Warsaw  on  the  ninth — we  have  an  express  of  the  tenth. 
You  thought  fit,  it  seems,  to  serve  the  family  of  a  Polish  rebel  before 
serving  your  Empress  !  You  are  dismissed !” . 

When  I  left  the  imperial  apartment.  Major  G.  had  the  kindness  to 


tell  me  that  I  was  under  arrest.  When  I  arrived  betore  my  house,  a 
pritschka,  with  three  horses,  stood  ready.  I  knew  then  my  destina¬ 
tion — Tobolsk — Irkutsk — perhaps  Kamtschatka — but  it  was  Tobolsk. 
I  shot  sables  there  for  two  years,  was  recalled,  graciously  received,  and 

advised  to  take  care  for  the  future. 

Happily,  however,  Baron  W - ch,  the  imperial  body  physician, 

was  the  friend  of  my  family,  and  he  being  of  opinion  that  I  could  not 
well  stand  the  air  and  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  received  permission 
to  travel — of  which  I  have  now  been  availing  myself  these  twenty 
years. 


RUNIC  RHYMES.— No.  I 


From  meeting  one  she  blushed  to  name. 
With  ruddy  hand,  the  maiden  came. 

Daughter,”  her  widowed  mother  said. 
Daughter,  why  is  thy  hand  so  red  ?  ” 

I  plucked  a  rose,  unheeding,  and 
The  angry  thorns  did  wound  my  hand.” 

Again,  with  glowing  lips  she  came. 

From  meeting  him  she  feared  to  name. 

What  gave  thy  lips  so  deep  a  red. 
Daughter?”  the  anxious  mother  said. 

My  lips  with  berries’  juice  are  dyed,” 
The  maiden  bashfully  replied. 

Once  more,  with  pallid  cheek,  she  came 
From  him  her  heart  refused  to  name. 

^  O  why  so  lily  pale  thy  cheek  ? 

Speak,  darling  of  my  bosom,  speak !” 

‘  O,  mother,  get  my  winding-sheet. 

And  lay  me  at  my  father’s  feet ; 

A  cross  bedde  my  head-stone  place. 

And  on  that  cross  these  dark  words  trace 

“  With  ruddy  hand  she  once  returned 
“  By  fingers  pressed  that  fondly  burned ; 

“  Again,  with  glowing  lips,  she  came. 
Crimsoned  by  passion’s  kiss  of  flame ; — 
“  Her  death-pale  cheek  revealed,  at  last, 

“  Hope  and  false  love’s  illusion  past !” 
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%  Calt  of  tlje  ©trman 

FREELY  MODERNIZED  FROM  THE  OLD  CHRONICLES  OP  BRANDENBU RGH. 

Michael  Kohlhaas  was  a  horse-dealer — or,  to  avoid  evil  associations, 
a  horse-merchant,— and  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Havel,  in 
Brandenburg.  He  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  epochs  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world  ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  extraordinary  about  Michael.  He  was  a  plain, 
honest,  even-tempered  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  and  blest  with  a  fruitful  wife,  a  noble  stud,  and  a  thriving  pro¬ 
geny  of  children  and  horses.  His  honesty,  indeed,  was  so  strict  and 
straight-forward,  that  it  had  become  proverbial  throughout  the  country, 
and  when  people  wished  to  describe  a  high-principled,  stout-hearted, 
unbending  character,  they  would  say  ‘‘  he  is  a  very  Michael.”  This 
fine  quality,  however,  may  go  too  far.  Honesty  in  one’s  self  is  apt  to 
beget  an  inordinate  abhorrence  of  dishonesty  in  others.  This  excess, 
working  on  single-hearted  and  uninstructed  minds,  sometimes  pro¬ 
duces  ^sastrous  consequences,  and  it  certainly  made  our  worthy  horse- 
dealer  one  of  the  most  terrible  men  of  his  time. 

Honest  Michael,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  one  day  journey¬ 
ing  along  the  road  with  a  string  of  horses  behind  him,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  sell  at  Leipsic.  Immersed  in  the  speculations  of  profit  and 
loss  which  haunt  the  mind  of  the  tiader,  he  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  neither  before  nor  behind  him  ;  and  it  was  with 
some  surprise  that  he  saw  himself  suddenly  stopped,  in  the  well  ac¬ 
customed  route,  by  a  barrier  thrown  across  which  he  had  never  en¬ 
countered  before.  The  detention  occurred  at  an  ill-timed  moment ;  for 
it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  contents  of  the  black  clouds  which  covered 
the  sky  came  down  as  if  fromT)uckets.  With  a  sturdy  “  hollo  !”  he 
soon  roused  the  attention  of  the  toll-keeper,  and  that  officer,  after  pre¬ 
senting  a  grim*  and  surly  visage  at  the  window,  came  leisurely  out  to 
open  the  barrier. 

“  This  is  something  new  ?”  exclaimed  Michael. 

‘‘  Baronial  privilege  of  the  Knight  Wenzel  of  Tronka,”  grumbled  the 
fellow. 

What ! — the  old  knight,  then,  is  dead !”  and  Michael  turned  a 
troubled  eye  upon  the  castle,  which  stood  by  the  road  side,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Saxony. 

“  Of  apoplexy,”  said  the  toll-keeper,  raising  the  barrier.  ‘‘  So 
much  the  worse  !”  sighed  Michael,  “  he  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a  true 
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.  Alas  !  it  was  he  who  made  the  new  road 
had  broken  her  leg  on  the 
;  will  not  recall  him  to  stand  drip- 
Wlien  the  toll-keeper  had  mentioned 

the  sum — 

“  There,  old  lad,”  continued  Michael,— a  word  in  your  ear :  it 
would  have  been  better  both  for  you  and  me  if  the  tree  which  made 
this  barrier  had  remained  in  the  forest  !”  and  drawing  about  him  his 
wet  cloak,  he  jogged  on  as  before. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  heard  a  rough. voice  shouting  to 
him  from  the  castle  tower;  wondering  what  more  could  be  wanted 
with  him,  he  stood  still.  The  castellain,  a  huge  and  portly  personage, 
presently  made  his  appearance,  and  demanded  his  passport. 

“  My  passport  !”  exclaimed  Michael,  ‘‘  I  have  no  passport.” 

“  Then  you  must  turn  back  ;  you  cannot  pass  the  frontiers  without 
one.” 

“  Look  you.  Sir,”  said  Michael,  “  I  am  not  a  stranger  here  any  more 
than  you.  I  have  passed  this  place  seventeen  times  before  to-day,  and 
never  till  now^  was  asked  for  my  passport.  What ! — is  it  Michael 
Kohlhaas  the  horse-dealer,  whom  you  take  to  be  ignorant  of  the  barrier 
laws  ?  Go  to — the  day  is  passing,  and  I  have  far  to  journey  before 
night.” 

“  You  journey  no  further  this  way,”  said  the  castellain,  ‘‘  without 
producing  your  passport.”  Michael’s  equanimity  began  to  be  disturbed  ; 
but  after  a  moment’s  reflection  he  dismounted,  and  requested  to  see  the 
Knight,  of  Tronka  himself.  Followed  by  the  castellain,  who  scarcely 
smothered  his  contemptuous  murmurs  at  the  horse-dealer’s  pertinacity, 
he  entered  the  court  of  the  castle. 

As  Michael  went  up  to  the  portal,  he  heard  shouts  of  merriment 
from  the  banqueting  hall,  where  the  Knight  was  at  table  drinking  with 
his  companions  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  the  noise  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  a  gaze  of  disdainful  curiosity  was  turned  upon  his 
dripping  figure.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  trader  taken  advantage 
of  the  silence  to  commence  his  remonstrance  against  the  castellain’s  in¬ 
justice,  than,  at  the  magical  word  ‘‘  horses,”  the  company  rose  tumul¬ 
tuously  from  the  table,  and  ran  to  the  windows.  By  this  time  the 
horses  were  in  the  court,  attended  by  Michael’s  servant,  and  surrounded 
by  the  steward  and  the  domestics  of  the  castle.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  smooth  coats  of  the  beautiful  animals  glistened  as  they  stood 
pawing,  the  ground  and  tossing  their  proud  heads.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  noblemen  glistened  too  at  the  sight,  and  with  the  permission  of 
their  host,  they  sallied  out  in  a  body  to  gaze  nearer  at  the  show. 

Michael  forgot  the  cause  of  his  detention  in  the  pride  of  a  horse- 
dealer.  His  heart  warmed  at  the  commendations  that  were  lavished 
on  all  sides  ;  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  might  be  able  to  seU  his 
horses  without  going  so  far  as  Leipsic.  A  magnificent  bay  courser  in 
particular  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka  himself, 
while  the  steward  was  equally  anxious  to  have  a  pair  of  fine  black 
horses  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  The  nrice.  howpvpr.  wac  frin 


friend  to  the  honest  trader, 
to  the  village,  because  one  of  my  mares 
rascally  stones 
ping  here — W 
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hig;h ;  or  at  least  the  Knight  was  not  inclined  to  pay  so  much 
money,  and  the  negociation  came  to  nothing.  Michael  would  fain 
have  concluded  an  amicable  bargain  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute 
loss,  for  he  had  observed  ominous  looks  of  intelligence  between  the  cas- 
tellain  and  the  steward,  and  was  anxious  to  be  once  more  upon  his 
journey.  But  all  would  not  do  ;  and  he  at  last  saluted  the  company, 
and  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  his  horses  to  lead  them  away. 

«  Come,  come — your  passport !”  growled  the  castellain,  intercepting 
him. 

‘‘  Sir  Knight,”  demanded  Michael,  turning  to  Wenzel,  “  can  it  be  by 
your  orders  that  this  unusual  hindrance  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  my 
lawful  traue  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes” — replied  the  Knight ;  “  you  know  you  must  produce 
your  passport ;  speak  to  the  castellain — I  know  nothing  about  it.”  The 
horse-dealer  replied  that  if  he  had  erred  in  neglecting  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  passport,  it  was  done  through  pure  ignorance,  and  begged 
indulgence  for  this  time,  promising  to  obtain  the  necessary  documents  ' 
at  Dresden,  and  deliver  them  on  his  return.  To  this  the  Knight,  who 
found  it  disagreeable  to  remain  longer  in  the  open  air  on  a  raw  and 
gusty  day,  made  no  objection  ;  but  the  castellain  demanded  that  at  least 
some  security  should  be  left  for  the  dehvery  of  the  passport,  and  the 
steward  muttered  that  the  two  black  horses  would  make  as  good 
hostages  as  could  be  desired.  In  vain  did  Michael  protest  against  that 
arrangement,  explaining  that  he  should  thus  lose  the  sale  of  the  horses  ; 
the  Knight,  w’ho  shivered  with  cold,  was  only  anxious  to  get  within 
doors ;  and  as  at  the  moment  a  shower  of  sleet  blew  in  his  face,  he 
turned  hastily  round  and  retired  into  the  castle,  merely  repeating,  “the 
castellain  knows  best.” 

Michael,  in  short,  was  obliged  to  yield;  and,  detaching  his  two 
beautiful  black  horses  from  the  line,  he  led  them  into  a  stable  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  then,  after  ordering  his  servant  to  remain  and 
take  the  tenderest  care  of  them,  he  set  forth  again  upon  his  journey. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  strange  interruption  he  had  met  with,  the 
more  he  suspected  its  illegality  ;  till  at  length,  on  arriving  at  Dresden, 
his  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  sight  of  the  legislative  act,  which 
proved  that  the  pretended  regulation  had  no  existence  except  in  the 
will  of  those  who  were  to  profit  by  it.  What  profit,  however,  the 
Knight  of  Tronka  could  derive- from- ^uch  an  imposition,  it  was  not 
easy  to  imagine ;  and  Michael,  conclnding  that  it  was  merely  one  of 
those  frolics  of  the  privileged  orders  which  it  was  prudent  for  their 
inferiors  to  take  as  a  joke,  thought  little  more  about  the  matter. 

On  returning  to  Tronkenburg  to  reclaim  his  horses,  he  placed  in 
the  castellain’s  hands  the  document  which  constituted  the  proof  of  their 
illegal  detention.  The  castellain  made  no  remark  ;  but,  turning  on  his 
heel,  merely  told  him  to  go  in,  and  take  what  belonged  to  him.  He 
first  inquired  after  his  servant :  the  young  man,  it  seemed,  had  been 
guilty  of  some  impertinence,  and  had  been  expelled  from  the  castle. 
Michael,  wondering  and  troubled,  w^as  directed  to  a  stable,  w^hich  he 
entered  with  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  and  apprehension.  The  first 
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sound  which  met  his  ear  was  the  neighing-  of  his  horses,  greeting  their 
master’s  approach  ;  but,  alas,  not  clear  and  jocund  as  before  ! — and  yet, 
without  the  testimony  of  their  feeble  and  broken  tones,  he  could  not 
have  recognised  them.  The  beautiful  and  high-mettled  coursers  he  had 
left,  were  now  a  couple  of  miserable  jades,  weak  and  attenuated,  their 
bones  rising  in  dismal  relief  from  their  emaciated  bodies,  and  their  manes 
falling  in  dirty  and  tangled  masses  about  their  necks  ! 

“  ^\liat  has  befallen  my  poor  horses  ?”  exclaimed  Michael,  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  spectacle  of  misery. 

“  Nothing,”  replied  the  man  who  had  pointed  out  the  stable ;  “  the 
beasts  have  been  fed  and  cared  for  well  enough*,  but  there  were  too  few 
at  the  harvest  work,  and  perhaps  they  have  had  more  to  do  than  they, 
liked.”  Michael  swore  bitterly  at  this  barbarity,  and  was  about  to  quit 
hastily  this  den  of  robbers,  when  the  portly  castellain,  attracted  by  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  waddled  forward,  and  asked  haughtily,  what  was 
the  matter? 

“  The  matter !”  exclaimed  Michael — “  is  it  not  matter  enough  to 
make  a  man  mad  to  have  horses  like  mine  set  to  the  labours  of  the 
field?  By  whose  permission  did  the  Knight  of  Tronka  dare  to  do 
this  ?  only  look  at  them — !”  and  he  struck  the  animals  with  his  whip. 
They  were  too  weak  even  to  stir. 

“  Peasant  knave !”  muttered  the  castellain  contemptuously — ‘‘  as 
if  he  ought  not  rather  to  bless  his  stars  that  the  sorry  jades,  deserted  by 
their  keeper,  have  been  preserved  in  life  at  all !  Fellow,  not  a  word  ! — 
not  a  look ! — or  I  will  hunt  thee  round  the  court  with  my  dogs,  till 
thou  art  as  lean  and  battered  as  thy  beasts !” 

“  Gracious  heaven  I”  groaned  Michael,  restraining  his  wrath,  “  why 
do  I  not  roll  this  tun-bellied  rascal  in  the  mud !  Is  it  possible  that, 
after  all,  he  can  have  reason  on  his  side,  and  that  I,  misled  by  passion, 
am  unjust  ?  What  could  Herman  have  done  to  cause  his  expulsion  ? — 
I  say,  sir  castellain,  what  was  the  crime  for  which  you  dismissed  my 
servant  ?” 

“  He  was  impertinent,”  retorted  the  other  contemptuously.  Michael 
paused  in  perplexity ;  but  the  next  moment  the  knight  himself,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  chace,  bounded  into  the  court,  followed  by  a  train  of 
cavaliers,  servants  and  dogs. 

‘‘  What  is  this  disturbance  about  ?”  demanded  the  Knight,  ‘‘  and 
what  does  the  fellow  want  ?” 

«  It  is  Michael  Kohlhaas,.the  horse-dealer,”  sneered  the  castellain, 
while  the  knightly  dogs,  conscious  of  superior  rank,  bayed  loud  and  long 
at  the  plebeian— “  we  cannot  get  him  to  acknowledge  his  own  cattle  !” 
The  young  knight  grew  pale  with  anger. 

«  If  the  dog,”  said  he,  dismounting,  “  does  not  choose  to  take  back 
his  horses,  let  him  leave  them.  Come,  my  friends,  the  wine  waits,  and 
you  are  all,  I  doubt  not,  as  thirsty  as  I  am.  Gunther  I  Hans  I  within 
there  1  Come  on,  ye  gallant  huntsmen  !”  and,  followed  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  entered  the  portal.  Michael’s  brow  grew  black,  and  his 
lips  rigid  ;  but  his  voice  became  calm  and  steady. 

«  I  will  take  back  no  horses,”  said  he,  «  that  are  not  fat  and  strong. 
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and  well  worth  thirty  golden  florins ;  for  such  were  the  horses  I  left 
here and  so  saying,  he  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  set  out  at  full 
gallop  for  Dresden. 

On  the  way,  however,  the  indignant  feelings  that  were  boiling  and 
fretting  in  Michael  s  mind,  had  time  to  cool ;  and  his  natural  love  of 
justice,  struggling  with  the  outer  man,  pulled  hard  at  his  bridle.  What 
could  have  been  the  misconduct  of  his  servant  ?  How  did  he  know 
that  it  was  not  such  as  might  account  for,  or  excuse  all  that  had 
passed?  W^as  it  wise? — was  it  just  in  him  to  be  thus  scampering 
after  redress,  before  investigating  the  cause  of  the  injury  he  had  sus¬ 
tained?  The  horse  stopped  as  if  by  intuition  when  the  mental  debate 
had  reached  this  point ;  and  in  another  moment  Michael’s  back  was 
turned  upon  Dresden,  and  his  face  towards  his  own  village.* 

^  Arrived  at  home,  he  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  who  rushed  out 
joyously  to  greet  him,  and  then  inquired  for  his  favourite  servant,  the 
trusty  Herman.  His  Elizabeth  turned  pale  and  hesitated,  for  she  had 
a  tale  to  tell  of  wrong  and  cruelty.  Her  husband,  however,  was  a  good 
and  moderate  man,  and  at  this  moment,  especially,  he  seemed  in  as 
favourable  a  mood  as  could  be  desired.  She  began,  therefore,  to  relate 
how  Herman  had  returned  a  fortnight  before,  weak,  pale,  and  ghastly — 
how  he  had  spit  blood  almost  to  death — and  how,  in  reply  to  her 
questions,  he  could  say  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  Tronkenburg. 

“  How  is  he  now  ?”  demanded  Michael,  laying  down  his  cloak. 

“  He  is  better,  but  still  very  weak  !  I  would  have  sent  another  for 
the  horses  he  left  behind ;  but  he  implored  me  rather  to  leave  them  to 
their  fate  than  to  sacrifice,  for  their  sakes,  a  human  being,  by  sending 
him  to  that  den  of  robbers  :  and  indeed  Tronkenburg  has  now  so  bad  a 
name  throughout  the  country,  that  I  thought  it  w’ould  be  well  to  let 
the  matter  rest  till  your  return.” 

“  But  Herman  ?”  said  Michael  calmly — ‘‘  does  he  still  keep  his 
bed?” 

“  No  :  he  is  able  to  walk  a  little  in  the  garden,  and — ” 

“  Send  him  here,”  said  Michael,  sitting  down  gravely  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  ;  and  Elizabeth,  as  she  left  the  room,  was  about  to  make  some 
comment  upon  his  equanimity  of  temper ;  observing,  however,  the 
growing  sternness  of  his  countenance,  she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  went 
out  in  silence.  For  the  first  tiih^n  her  life  she  felt  afraid  of  Michael ; 
and  the  children,  cowering  down  upon  the  floor,  looked  at  their  father 
in  silent  dismay. 

“  Herman  I”  demanded  Michael,  as  the  young  man  entered,  “  what 
is  this  mischief  you  have  done  at  Tronkenburg  ?  Speak  !”  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  louder  key,  for  Herman  remained  silent.  A  sudden  flush 
crossed  the  pale  face  of  his  servant,  who  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  leaning  against  the  wall. 

“  Your  displeasure,  master,  is  just,”  said  he ;  “  methought  I  was 


*  Now  the  city  of  Potsdam,  where  a  bridge  over  the  Havel  is  still  called  Kohlhaasen- 
bruck,  in  memory  of  the  horse-dealer. 
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prompted  by  heaven  itself,  to  set  fire  to  the  strong  hold  of  these  Saxon 
robbers  ;  but  at  the  moment  I  heard  a' cry — the  cry  of  a  young  child — 
and  the  match  dropped  into  the  Elbe.” 

“  What  had  you  done  ?”  repeated  Michael,  ‘‘  that  is  the  question. 
What  did  you  to  provoke  them  ?” 

“  I  refused  to  let  the  horses  go  to  field  labour.  I  told  them  they 
were  young — that  they  had  never  been  in  harness.” 

“  There  you  told  them  an  untruth.  The  horses,  you  know  very 
well,  were  in  harness  last  spring  ;  and  being  in  some  sort  a  guest  at  the 
castle,  you  might  at  least  have  shewn  yourself  willing  to  help  them  in 
with  the  harvest.” 

“  I  did  so,  master,”  cried  Herman ;  ‘‘  I  knew  it  would  do  no  great 
harm  to  beasts  in  such  condition  as  our’s,  and  on  the  third  day  they 
brought  in  three  waggons  of  corn.”  Michael’s  chest  was  now  seen  to 
heave  with  some  suppressed  feeling,  but  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  to  conceal  their  meaning. 

“  The  castellain  and  steward  counselled  me,”  continued  Herman, 

to  feed  the  horses  on  the  rank  grass  of  the  common,  and  pocket  the 
money  I  received  from  you  for  their  support.  I  turned  my  back  upon 
them  in  contempt ;  that  was  my  offence.” 

“  Tlien,  at  least,  you  left  the  castle  of  your  own  accord  ?  You  were 
not  driven  away  by  force  ?” 

“  You  shall  hear.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  two  visitors 
arrived,  and  my  horses  were  turned  out  of  the  stable  to  make  way  for 
theirs.  When  I  asked  the  castellain  where  else  to  house  them,  he 
shewed  me  the  pigsty.” 

Something  like  a  pigsty,  you  mean,”  suggested  Michael,  hastily. 

“  Pardon  me :  I  mean  a  place  where  hogs  were  at  the  moment  wal¬ 
lowing  in  filth.” 

Well — well ;  I  dare  say  they  had  no  alternative.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  castellain  should  have  wished  to  lodge  the  visitors’  horses  in 
the  better  place  of  the  two.” 

“  Nevertheless,  had  you  been  there,  master,”  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  subdued  voice,  for  he  was  chagrined  and  disconcerted  by  Michael’s 
coolness  ;  “  you  would  have  seen  room  enough  to  lodge  them  all  in  the 
stable.  I  then  wished  to  put  them  up  in  the  village  ;  but  I  was  told 
that  the  horses  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  castle.” 

“  And  what  said  you  to  that  ?” 

“  Nothing.  We  did  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  pigsty.” 

“  Indeed  I  then  you  did  not  find  it  quite  so  bad  as  you  expected?” 

“  No ;  for  I  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  bribed  the  keeper  to  remove  his 
pip,  and,  during  the  day  time,  took  off  the  roof,  that  my  poor  beasts 
might  be  able  to  stand  on  their  legs.  Alas,  if  you  had  only  seen  them 
stretch  their  necks  over  the  tiles,  and  open  their  nostrils,  as  if  sighing 
after  their  own  snug  stable  at  Kohlhaasenbruck  !” 

“  StiU,  my  poor  feUow,”  said  Michael,  apparently  softened  by  the 
picture  his  man  had  drawn,  “  why  were  you  turned  out  of  the  castle  ?” 

‘‘  That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  One  day,  when  I  was 
taking  the  horses  to  the  pond,  I  heard  a  hallooing  in  the  rear,  and  pre- 
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sently  the  castellain,  steward,  and  servants,  rushed  out  of  the  portal, 
and  swept  down  upon  me  like  a  legion  of  devils.  ‘  Where  are  you 
going,  fellow  ?’  bawled  the  master-fiend,  seizing  hold  of  my  bridle.  ‘  To 
water  my  horses,’  replied  I.  ‘  To  water  your  horses  !’  cried  he, — ‘  O 
villain — and  on  the  road  to  Brandenburg  1”  Then  by  a  sudden  jerk 
of  ray  leg,  he  laid  me  sprawling  in  the  mud.  ‘  Devils  all  I’  shouted 
I ;  ‘  what  means  this?  If  I  wanted  to  escape,  think  you  I  would  have 
left  behind  me,  in  your  den  of  thieves,  my  saddles  and  harness  ?’  But 
it  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate  :  the  castellain  led  back  the  horses,  and 
the  servants  fell  upon  me  with  sticks  and  whips,  till  I  fell  almost  dead 
at  their  feet.  When  I  got  upon  my  legs  again,  I  staggered  after  them 
as  well  as  I  was  able.  ‘  Ruffians  !’  cried  I,  ‘  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  my  horses  ?’ — but  for  answer,  the  castellain  let  slip  the  dogs  upon 
me.  I  could  not  have  defended  myself  long  against  such  odds ;  but,  by 
the  time  that  three  of  them  were  disabled  and  gasping  on  the  ground, 
the  rest  were  called  in,  the  gates  shut,  and  I,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  loss  of  blood,  fell  senseless  on  the  highway.” 

“  Herman!”  said  Michael,  agitated  even  to  trembling,  ‘‘it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  thy  wish  to  reurn  home.  Come  tell  me,  my  good  lad.  Why 
not  honestly  confess  it  ?  There  was  no  harm  in  it, — I  am  not  angry 
with  thee, — it  was  but  natural  to  prefer  thine  own  warm  stable  at 
Kohlhaasenbruck  to  a  pig-stye  at  Tronkenburg.  Heh  ?” 

“  God  in  heaven  !”  cried  Herman  indignantly,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  “  did  you  not  hear  that  I  left  behind  the  saddles  and  harness  ? 
But  even  if  I  cared  not  for  your  goods  and  chattels,  think  you  I  should 
have  forgotten  to  bring  my  own  linen,  and  three  golden  florins  which 
were  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  behind  the  crib  ?  Hell  and  the  Devil  I 
a  few  more  such  doubts  would  make  me  turn  back  and  light  another 
match.” 

“Peace,  peace,  Herman!”  said  Michael,  calmly;  “I  believe  you — 
that  is  enough.  Get  you  to  bed,  my  poor  feUow,  and  I  will  send  you 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  console  you.  Redress  shall  be  my  business.” 

Michael’s  first  step  was  to  draw  up  a  memorial  detailing  the  injuries 
suffered  by  himself  and  servant,  which  he  carried  in  person  to  Dresden. 
There  he  engaged  in  his  cause  one  of  the  first  advocates,  obtained  a 
promise  of  the  good  offices  of  many  influential  persons,  to  whom  he 
was  recommended  by  his  well-established  character  for  probity ;  and,  at 
last,  after  having  deposited  a  considerable^  sum  of  money  in  the  proper 
quarter,  for  the  expences  of  the  process,  returned  once  more  with  a 
light  heart  to  his  family. 

•  Months  passed  on,  and  the  last  sands  of  the  year  were  almost  run, 
before  any  news  of  his  process  reached  him.  Michael  was  quietly  em¬ 
ployed  about  his  usual  affairs ;  and  anybody  would  have  imagined,  from 
his  calm  brow  and  clear  blue  eye,  that  the  affair  had  entirely  passed 
from  his  thoughts.  Michael,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
forget ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  letter  reached  him  from  his  advocate,  he 
Bat  dowm  to  his  table  and  opened  it  eagerly,  not  doubting  a  favourable 
result.  The  letter,  how^ever,  informed  him  that  his  complaint  was  dis¬ 
missed,  became  the  Knight  of  Tronka  was  related  to  the  Lords  Max 
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and  Hugo  of  Tronka,  of  whom  one  was  chamberlain,  and  the  other 
cup-bearer  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  advocate  counselled  hiin  to 
go  to  Tronkenburg,  get  back  his  horses,  and  give  up  all  further  juridi¬ 
cal  proceedings ;  a  step,  he  added,  the  iiiore  advisable,  as  the  knight  at 
this  moment  appeared  to  be  willing  to  make  restitution ;  and  the  man 
of  law  concluded  by  requesting,  in  the  event  of  his  client’s  declining  to 
suffer  the  matter  so  to  rest,  to  be  allowed  himself  to  decline  all  further 
intervention.  Michael  was  at  this  time  at  Brandenburgh,  whither 
he  had  brought  his  servant,  Herman,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
baths.  The  commandant  of  this  town,  to  whom  he  was  known,  on 
hearing  the  circumstances,  was  filled  with  indignation.  He  advised 
him  to  apply  directly  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  transmit  to  him 
not  only  a  memorial  of  the  case  but  the  advocate’s  letter,  thus  ex¬ 
posing  the  corruption  to  which  his  enemy  had  had  recourse.  Michael 
cheerfully  followed  this  advice,  regretting  much  that  he  had  not  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Prince  himsefr  ;  and  after  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps,  returned,  with  improved  hopes  of  success,  to  his  native 
village. 

He  w^as  chagrined  to  learn,  however,  some  weeks  after,  from  an 
advocate  passing  through  Kohlhaasenbruck,  that  the  Prince  Elector  had 
placed  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  his  Chancellor,  Count  Kallheim ;  who, 
instead  of  proceeding  at  once  in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  the 
Knight  of  Tronka,  had  sent  for  informations,  relative  to  the  case,  to 
the  tribunal  of  Dresden. 

“  Dresden  again!”  cried  Michael;  “  why,  in  God’s  name  ?”  “  Why” 

— but  the  advocate  w^as  in  a  hurry  to  pursue  his  journey,  and  in  reply 
only  muttered  something  which  sounded  like  a  because^  followed  by 
an  obscure  intimation,  that  Count  Kallheim  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to 
the  house  of  Tronka. 

Michael,  in  whose  quiet  and  regular  life  the  adventure  at  Tronkenburg 
had  for  a  time  appeared  to  be  but  an  episode,  troublesome,  it  is  true,  but 
brief  and  inconsequential,  had,  by  this  time,  no  other  business  in  the 
world.  One  by  one  his  faculties  had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex, 
until  his  whole  mind  became  absorbed;  his  farm  was  neglected;  his 
horses  forgotten ;  and  his  wife  and  children  were  like  strangers 
around  him.  He  now  petitioned  the  court  of  justice  at  Berlin,  but  his 
last  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  return  of  Herman  from  Brandenburg, 
who  brought  an  answer  to  his  memorial  and  a  letter  from  the  com¬ 
mandant.  The  letter  briefly  stated  the  sorrow  of  the  writer  at  being 
unable  to  render  the  assistance  he  expected,  and  counselled  him,  as  the 
advocate  had  done  before,  to  take  back  his  horses  and  say  nothing 
more  about  the  matter.  As  for  the  answer  of  the  court,  it  declared 
the  complaint  to  be  wholly  groundless,  inasmuch  as  the  Knight  of 
Tronka  did  not  contest  the  prosecutor’s  right  to  the  horses;  and  he 
was  desired  to  avoid  troubling  the  tribunal  for  the  fixture  with  charges 
so  trifling  and  vexatious. 

Michael  trembled  with  rage  on  reading  this  document.  Up  to  this 
instant,  he  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  affair  might  be  settled  in  a 
manner  honourable  to  public  justice  and  satisfactory  to  himself ;  but  it 
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seemed  now  as  if  something  more  was  wanting  to  him  than  the  mere  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  lawful  claims ;  and  when  his  spirit  threw  itself,  with  a 
gloomy  fierceness,  into  the  future,  he  almost  dreaded  lest  some  offer 
of  indemnification,  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  should 
still  arrive,  to  baffle  those  claims  to  justice  which  had  already  begun 
to  identify  themselves  in  his  troubled  mind  with  the  hope  of  re¬ 
venge.  The  fear  was  vain,  however;  for  he  soon  heard,  from  a 
neighbour,  that  his  horses  were  still  employed,  in  common  with  all 
the  others  at  the  castle,  in  field  labour.  And  from  this  intelligence, 
which  irrevocably  fixed  his  belief  in  the  utter  disorganization  of  civil 
society,  he  derived  a  gratifying  apology  for  the  morbid  vehemence  of 
his  own  feelings. 

One  day,  while  pacing  gloomily  across  his  cottage-floor,  with  his 
family  around  him,  who  were  paying  hospitable  attentions  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  Michael  turned  suddenly  to  his  visitor,  who  was  the  bailiff  of  the 
district,  and  a  man  of  some  wealth. 

“  What  will  you  give  me,”  said  he,  “  for  my  Brandenburg  and  Saxon 
property,  my  house,  my  farm,  every  thing  in  one  lot?”  Elizabeth 
grew  pale  at  these  words,  and  threw  a  look  of  anguish  on  her  children, 
who  were  playing  around  her. 

“  That  is  a  strange  question,  my  good  friend,”  said  the  bailiff  with 
surprise. 

“  Strange  I  not  at  all,”  replied  Michael,  gaily;  ‘‘  Kohlhaasenbruck  is 
not  the  world ;  there  is  room  for  honest  men  elsewhere.  You  must 
understand,  my  worthy  friend,  that  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  not  bom  to  • 
remain  a  horse-dealer  all  his  life !”  At  these  words  the  bailiff,  who 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  increase  of  his  landed  property,  sat 
down  at  the  table,  and  without  more  words  took  hold  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  Michael  presented  to  him.  This  contained  a  contract, 
with  blank  spaces  for  the  names  and  sums,  which  agreement  was  to 
take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  ;  and  having  read  it,  Michael 
pressed  him  anew  to  make  an  offer,  saying  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

The  bailiff  having  objected  that  he  could  not  estimate  the  value  of 
the  house  at  Dresden  which  he  had  never  seen,  Michael  said  at  once 
that  it  should  be  included  at  half  the  price  it  cost  him,  and  that  every 
thing  he  possessed  should  be  the  purchaser  s,  excepting  his  horses  and 
arms.  - -  —  -  —  -  — 

The  bailiff  took  the  pen  and  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  contract ;  but 
instead  of  purchasing  the  property  on  terms  so  singularly  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  his  friend,  he  had  the  generosity  to  substitute  a  provisional 
agreement  in  the  form  of  a  loan  and  security,  which  should  not  be 
deemed  a  sale  and  purchase  for  two  months ;  before  which  period 
Michael  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  draw  back  if  he  chose.  The  horse- 
dealer,  touched  with  this  proceeding,  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  after  it  had  been  arranged  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  money  should 
be  paid  down,  and  the  rest  in  bills  at  three  months  on  the  Bank  at 
Hamburgh,  wine  was  set  on  the  table,  and  they  drank  success  to  the 
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bargain.  Michael  having  told  his  servant  to  saddle  his  horse,  began  to 
speak  of  the  Turks  and  Poles,  who  were  then  at  war.  He  entertained 
his  guest  for  some  time  with  the  politics  of  the  day and  after  the  latter 
had  taken  another  glass  to  the  success  of  his  friend’s  projects — not  a 
little  wondering  what  they  could  be — he  took  his  leave. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  her  distress  and  her  appre¬ 
hension  under  the  semblance  of  attention  to  household  matters,  some¬ 
times  going  out  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  hurrying  back  as  if  in 
sudden  alarm,  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  with  her  husband,  than  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  besought  him  to  tell  her 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  resolution. 

“  My  dear  wife,”  said  Michael,  in  order  to  save  you  much  useless 
affliction  I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  tell  you  that  the  tribunal  has  de¬ 
clared  my  complaint  to  be  foolish  and  vexatious.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  misconception  here  ;  and  I  am  determined  to  go  myself  to  clear 
up  the  matter,  and  demand  justice  in  person.” 

“  But  why  sell  our  house  ?”  said  Elizabeth  rising.  Michael  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  bosom. 

,  “  Would  you  have  me  remain,”  said  he,  “in  a  country  where  my  rights 

are  trampled  under  foot — where  I  am  spurned  like  a  dog  by  rapacious 
nobles  and  corrupt  ministers  of  justice  ?  Would  you,  my  Elizabeth  ?” 
“  Alas  !”  replied  she,  “how  know  you  with  certainty  they  are  unwilhng 
to  render  you  justice  ?  How  know  you  that  the  Prince  has  even  heard 
of  your  hard  case  ?  If  you  approach  him  with  humility,  and  present 
your  supplication  for  redress,  he  is  too  good  a  man  to  deny  you  justice” — 

“  Well !  well !  my  dear  wife,”  rejoined  Michael,  more  calmly,  “  allow¬ 
ing  my  fears  to  be  groundless  I  shall  still  be  in  time  to  get  back  houses 
and  land  according  to  the  contract.  I  know  well  that  the  Saxon  Prince 
is  kind  hearted  and  just ;  and  if  I  am  only  fortunate  enough  to  get  into 
his  presence  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  obtain  satisfaction,  and  return 
in  a  few  days,  never  more  to  leave  you.  A  wise  man,  however,  always 
prepares  himself  for.  the  worst ;  and  I  must  intreat,  in  the  meantime, 
that  you  retire  with  our  children  to  your  relations  at  Schwerin.” 

“  To  Schwerin  1”  cried  Elizabeth  almost  gasping  with  terror,  “  to 
the  frontiers  with  my  children  I”  “  Doubtless,”  said  Kohlhaas  ;  “  and 
on  the  instant — for  the  step  I  meditate  will  brook  no  delay.” 

“  I  understand  you  I”  exclaimed  his  agonized  wife,  “  you  have  no  need 
now  but  of  arms  and  horses, — oh  my  husband  I”  and  Elizabeth  dropped 
almost  fainting  on  a  chair.  Michael  strode  across  the  room  with  rising 
emotion ;  but  ere  long,  said  sorrowfully,  yet  severely,  as  if  pursuing  his 
own  thoughts — 

“  God  has  hitherto  blessed  me, — greatly  blessed  me  in  my  wife  and 
children  ;  and  am  I  now  to  be  compelled  to  wish  that  it  had  been 
ordered  otherwise  !”  . 

Elizal>eth,  heart-struck  at  the  reproach,  threw  herself  into  her  hus- 
Imnd’s  arms. 

Tell  me,^  said  he,  “  kissing  her  cold  pale  brow,”  thou'  guiding 
angel  of  my  life,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  shall  I  go  to  Tronken- 
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burg  and  on  my  knees  beg  my  horses  from  that  haughty  knight  ?” 
Elizabeth  dared  not  say  yes ;  she  bent  down  her  head,  while  her  tears 
fell  fast,  and  pressed  him  in  silent  sadness  to  her  faithful  bosom. 

‘‘  If  you  feel,”  said  Michael  with  returning  finnness,  ‘‘  as  I  trust  you 
do,  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  man  to  seek  for,  and  obtain  redress,  grant 
me  also  the  liberty  of  choosing  my  own  way  then  rising,  he  ordered 
the  groom,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  horse  was  ready,  to  prepare 
to  conduct  his  family  to  Schwerin  on  the  following  day. 

“  Hold!  a  thought  strikes  me,”  cried  Elizabeth  wiping  her  now 
sparkling  eyes  as  she  seized  her  husband’s  arm — “  I  w  ill  myself  go 
to  Berlin,  and  present  your  memorial  to  our  own  gracious  Prince !” 
Michael,  strongly  affected  by  this  proof  of  devotion,  took  her  anew  in 
his  arms. 

‘‘  Dearest  wife !”  said  he,  it  is  impossible !  Our  Prince  is  too 
thickly  hedged  round  with  guards  and  courtiers  for  such  as  we  are  to 
break  the  circle.” 

‘‘  Not  so,”  said  she  eagerly  ;  ‘‘  trust  me,  Michael,  it  will  open  at  a 
woman’s  gentle  bidding,  when  a  man  might  shout  in  vain.  Give  me 
the  memorial,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  it  shall  reach  his  hands !” 

Michael,  who  well  knew  the  courage  and  prudence  of  his  wife,  was 
at  last  persuaded,  although  not  without  some  difficulty,  to  give  his 
consent  to  her  undertaking  the  adventure,  and  on  the  same  day  she 
set  out  for  Berlin  in  a  good  calash,  attended  by  a  faithfiil  servant. 

This  journey  of  Elizabeth  proved,  however,  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
the  steps  taken  by  Kohlhaas  in  this  unhappy  affair.  Not  many  days 
after  her  departure,  the  calash  returned  to  the  village,  slowly  led  by 
Stembald,  the  groom,  and  containing  on  a  mattress  the  unfortunate 
Elizabeth,  apparently  at  the  point  of  death.  She  had  received  an  injury 
on  her  breast  from  the  butt-end  of  a  soldier’s  halberd,  while  endeavouring 
to  force  her  way  through  the  guards  to  the  Prince  on  the  parade. 

Such  w^as  the  account  which  Sternbald  had  gathered  from  those 
who  brought  her  back  senseless  to  the  inn.  It  was  in  vain  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  hapless  woman  herself:  although  restored  next  day  to  ap¬ 
parent  consciousness,  she  lay  with  fixed  eyes  and  closed  lips  upon  the 
bed,  unable,  or  perhaps  unwdlling,  to  utter  a  word.  It  was  too  evident 
to  her  agonized  husband  that  ere  long  she  w’ould  be  released  by  death 
from  all  earthly -troubles  ;  her  hitherto  fixed  eyes  began  to  wander ;  the 
shadows  of  a  thousand  struggling  thoughts  flitted  across  her  death-like, 
but  still  comely  and  expressive  features ;  for  a  time  she  gazed  piteously 
at  her  husband — .  .  .  .  then  turned  again  to  listen  earnestly  to  the  con¬ 
solations  of  the  Lutheran  minister  whose  creed  she  and  her  husband  had 
zealously  embraced.  Suddenly,  with  an  eager  glance  and  a  convulsive 
effort,  she  stretched  out  her  feeble  arm,  took  the  Bible  from  his  hand, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  with  a  trembling  hand.  Her  failing  eyes 
lighted  up  again  as  she  found  the  passage  she  had  sought,  and  pointed 
out  to  Michael  the  verse  where  it  is  written 

“  Forgive  thine  enemies,  do  good  even  unto  them  that  persecute  thee.” 

Raising  her  head  with  a  sudden  effort,  she  faintly  pressed  his  hand; 
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then  fixed  upon  him  a  deeply  tender  and  imploring  look,  fell  back  upon 
her  pillow  and  expired.  “  May  God  never  forgive  me  /”  muttered 
Michael,  bending  in  agony  over  the  body,  if  ever  I  forgive  the  Knight 
of  Tronkafor  his  misdeeds  to  me  and  mine  /” 

Then  closing  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  partner  of  his  life,  he  kissed  her 
cold  lips,  and  quitted  the  room  with  tearless  eyes,  clenched  teeth,  and 
with  a  leaven  working  in  his  spirit  which  soon  wrought  a  fearful  change 
in  his  hitherto  peaceful  and  upright  character. 

Claiming  instantly  the  money  which  his  neighbour  had  contracted  to 
lend  him  on  the  property  at  Dresden,  Michael  ordered  a  funeral  for  his 
wife  that  would  have  served  for  a  princess.  The  coffin  was  of  oak, 
adorned  with  metal,  and  lined  with  cushions  of  silk,  fringed  with  gold 
lace.  A  grave  of  unusual  depth  was  dug  under  his  own  eyes,  while  he 
and  his  weeping  little  ones  walked  round  it.  When  the  day  of  the 
funeral  arrived,  the  body,  shrouded  in  snow-white  linen,  was  carried  into 
a  room  hung  with  black,  where  the  sorrowing  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
flock  pronounced  over  it  a  deeply  affecting  discourse.  At  this  moment 
a  rescript  was  delivered  to  Michael  from  the  tribunal  at  Berlin,  in  reply 
to  the  memorial  left  there  by  his  wife,  which  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  parade,  and  given  to  the  prince.  The  decision  was  to  this  effect 
— that,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  the  horse-dealer  should  imme¬ 
diately  bring  home  his  horses  from  Tronkenburg,  and  drop  all  farther 
proceedings. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  Michael,  put  up  the  letter,  and  ordered  the 
funeral  to  proceed.  The  body  was  then  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  conveyed 
on  a  car  to  the  place  of  interment.  This  last  duty  over,  the  unhappy 
man  threw  himself  once  more .  on  his  now  lonely  bed,  and  there  again 
he  muttered  his  oath  of  vengeance.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep,  he 
started  from  his  couch,  and  drew  up  a  resolution,  by  which,  in  virtue  of 
his  own  natural  right  and  might,  he  summoned  the  Knight  of  Tronka 
to  bring  back  in  person,  and  in  five  days  from  that  date,  the  two  black 
horses  to  Kohlhaasenbruck,  and  there  to  tend  and  feed  them  until  they 
were  restored  to  their  originally  fine  condition. 

The  letter  was  dispatched  by  a  trusty  messenger,  but  the  five  days 
elapsed  without  bringing  either  horses  or  reply.  Michael  then  called 
Herman'  into  his  presence,  and  shewing  him  a  copy  of  what  he  had 
written,  enquired  whether  he  was  willing  to  accompany  him  to  the 
castle  to  teach  the  knight  his  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures.  Herman, 
comprehending  well  the  meaning  of  the  question,  threw  his  bonnet 
joyfully  into  the  air,  and  declared,  with  a  grim  smile,  that  he  was  ready 
and  wUling. 

Michael  having  concluded  the  sale  of  his  farm,  and  seen  his  children 
set  out,  well  escorted,  for  Schwerin,  called  the  rest  of  his  men  around  him, 
to  the  number  of  seven,  all  stout  men  and  true,  and  set  out  that  evening 
at  their  head,  all  being  well  armed  and  mounted,  for  Tronkenburg. 

When  the  party  had  journeyed  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Juterbock, 
they  were  reminded  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  at  the  entrance,  and 
by  the  sound  of  tumultuous  shouts  mingled  with  music,  that  a  lair  was 
held  that  day  in  the  town.  As  they  drew  near  they  separated,  in  order 
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to  avoid  observation,  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  farther  end  of  the  line  of 
houses;  and •  Michael,  pre-occupied  with  painful  thoughts,  instead  of 
skirting  round  the  sides  of  the  crowd,  rode  on  mechanically,  until  he 
found  himself  altogether  impeded  and  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  mass  of 
people,  attracted  by  a  gipsey  woman  of  middle  age,  who  was  mounted 
on  a  wooden  stool,  from  whence  she  promulgated  the  decrees  of 
fate,  receiving  for  her  trouble  the  current  coin  of  the  country  in  all  its 
denominations.  The  costume  of  the  woman  was  alike  filthy  and  fantastic, 
and  the  quick  flash  of  her  deep  black  eyes  seemed  to  fascinate  with  magic 
power  the  duUer  orbs  of  the  spectators.  Among  the  latter,  Michael  now 
observed  two  individuals  approaching,  who  appeared  to  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  for  at  their  approach  the  townsmen  and  peasantry  fell  back,  seem¬ 
ingly  divided  in  their  homage  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
before  them.  The  noble  strangers,  who  were  in  the  spring  time  of  their 
youth  and  gladness,  came  on  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  multitude, 
and,  like  the  unbelievers  of  old,  demanded  from  the  prophetess  some 
token  of  her  power.  Michael  was  too  far  off  to  hear  Astinctly  her 
reply,  although  he  could  see  all  that  passed  from  the  back  of  his 
tall  charger,  and  was  himself  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  as¬ 
semblage.  The  answer  of  the  sorceress  was  received  by  the  young 
knights  with  loud  merriment,  and  echoed  by  the  crowd  in  tones  indica¬ 
tive  alike  of  expectation  and  credulity.  Its  meaning,  however,  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  Michael,  for  it  referred  to  a  matter  of  local 
interest.  It  was  known  to  all  the  town  that  a  roebuck  had  been  fat¬ 
tened  in  an  inclosure  of  the  adjacent  park,  expressly  for  the  Prince  s 
table,  and  this  animal  was  looked  upon  accordingly,  by  the  ignorant 
people,  as  some  sacred  victim  destined  for  the  blood  offering  of  a 
divinity.  The  dark-eyed  sybil  had,  it  appeared,  predicted  to  the  young 
knights,  in  evidence  of  her  supernatural  power,  that  this  roebuck 
should  appear  forthwith  before  them  in  the  market  place,  and  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  this  prediction,  one  of  the  knights,  who  was,  indeed, 
no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg  himself,  sent  off  an  attendant 
at  fiill  gallop  with  orders  to  have  the  animal  instantaneously  killed  for 
the  table.  The  prophetess,  nothing  daunted,  went  on  to  answer  the 
Prince’s  ironical  interrogatories  regarding  his  fate ;  and  the  responses 
appeared  to  be  favourable  from  the  shouting  of  the  attendants,  and  the 
shower  of  money  which  descended -upon  the  lucky  sybil.  The  other 
knight,  however,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  fortunate.  An  air  of  mysterious  reluctance, 
mingled  with  rising  horror,  becairie  so  visible  on  the  gipsey ’s  features, 
that  the  voices  of  the  crowd  died  away  into  silence,  and  her  reply  was 
distinctly  audible  to  the  whole  circle. 

‘‘  I  may  not,”  said  she,  ‘‘  I  dare  not  give  utterance  to  the  thought 
which  is  born  within  me ;  but  on  this  paper  will  I  write  the  name  of 
the  last  prince  of  your  line,  and  the  days  of  the  years  he  has  yet  to 
number  ere  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance.  She  then  wrote 
something  hastily  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  she  carefully  folded  ; 
but  when  the  prince  eagerly  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  her  hands,  she 
drew  back  with  a  fearful  shriek.  “  Not  to  thee,  O  prince  !”  she  cried; 
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then  fixed  upon  him  a  deeply  tender  and  imploring  look,  fell  back  upoii 
her  pillow  and  expired.  May  God  never  forgive  me  T  muttered 
Michael,  bending  in  agony  over  the  body,  if  ever  I  forgive  the  Knight 
of  Tronkafor  his  misdeeds  to  me  and  mine  /” 

Then  closing  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  partner  of  his  life,  he  kissed  her 
cold  lips,  and  quitted  the  room  with  tearless  eyes,  clenched  teeth,  and 
with  a  leaven  working  in  his  spirit  which  soon  wrought  a  fearful  change 
in  his  hitherto  peaceful  and  upright  character. 

Claiming  instantly  the  money  which  his  neighbour  had  contracted  to 
lend  him  on  the  property  at  Dresden,  Michael  ordered  a  funeral  for  his 
wife  that  would  have  served  for  a  princess.  The  coffin  was  of  oak, 
adorned  with  metal,  and  lined  with  cushions  of  silk,  fringed  with  gold 
lace.  A  grave  of  unusual  depth  was  dug  under  his  own  eyes,  while  he 
and  his  weeping  little  ones  walked  round  it.  When  the  day  of  the 
funeral  arrived,  the  body,  shrouded  in  snow-white  linen,  was  carried  into 
a  room  hung  with  black,  where  the  sorrowing  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
flock  pronounced  over  it  a  deeply  affecting  discourse.  At  this  moment 
a  rescript  was  delivered  to  Michael  from  the  tribunal  at  Berlin,  in  reply 
to  the  memorial  left  there  by  his  wife,  which  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  parade,  and  given  to  the  prince.  The  decision  was  to  this  effect 
— that,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  the  horse-dealer  should  imme¬ 
diately  bring  home  his  horses  from  Tronkenburg,  and  drop  all  farther 
proceedings. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  Michael,  put  up  the  letter,  and  ordered  the 
funeral  to  proceed.  The  body  was  then  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  conveyed 
on  a  car  to  the  place  of  interment.  This  last  duty  over,  the  unhappy 
man  threw  himself  once  more .  on  his  now  lonely  bed,  and  there  again 
he  muttered  his  oath  of  vengeance.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep,  he 
started  from  his  couch,  and  drew  up  a  resolution,  by  which,  in  virtue  of 
his  own  natural  right  and  might,  he  summoned  the  Knight  of  Tronka 
to  bring  back  in  person,  and  in  five  days  from  that  date,  the  two  black 
.  horses  to  Kohlhaasenbruck,  and  there  to  tend  and  feed  them  until  they 
were  restored  to  their  originally  fine  condition. 

The  letter  was  dispatched  by  a  trusty  messenger,  but  the  five  days 
elapsed  without  bringing  either  horses  or  reply.  Michael  then  called 
Herman'  into  his  presence,  and  shewing  him  a  copy  of  what  he  had 
written,  enquired  whether  he  was  willing  to  accompany  him  to  the 
cAstle  to  teach  the  knight  his  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures.  Herman, 
comprehending  well  the  meaning  of  the  question,  threw  his  bonnet 
joyfully  into  the  air,  and  declared,  with  a  grim  smile,  that  he  was  ready 
and  wdling. 

Michael  having  concluded  the  sale  of  his  farm,  and  seen  his  children 
set  out,  well  escorted,  for  Schwerin,  called  the  rest  of  his  men  around  him, 
to  the  number  of  seven,  all  stout  men  and  true,  and  set  out  that  evening 
at  their  head,  all  being  well  armed  and  mounted,  for  Tronkenburg. 

When  the  party  had  journeyed  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Juterbock, 
they  were  reminded  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  at  the  entrance,  and 
by  the  sound  of  tumultuous  shouts  mingled  with  music,  that  a  fair  was 
held  that  day  in  the  town.  As  they  drew  near  thev  separated,  in  order 
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to  avoid  observation,  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  farther  end  of  the  line  of 
houses;  and . Michael,  pre-occupied  with  painful  thoughts,  instead  of 
skirting  round  the  sides  of  the  crowd,  rode  on  mechanically,  until  he 
found  himself  altogether  impeded  and  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  mass  of 
people,  attracted  hy  a  gipsey  woman  of  middle  age,  who  was  mounted 
on  a  wooden  stool,  from  whence  she  promulgated  the  decrees  of 
fate,  receiving  for  her  trouble  the  current  coin  of  the  country  in  all  its 
denominations.  The  costume  of  the  woman  was  alike  filthy  and  fantastic, 
and  the  quick  flash  of  her  deep  black  eyes  seemed  to  fascinate  with  magic 
power  the  duller  orbs  of  the  spectators.  Among  the  latter,  Michael  now 
observed  two  individuals  approaching,  who  appeared  to  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  for  at  their  approach  the  townsmen  and  peasantry  fell  back,  seem¬ 
ingly  divided  in  their  homage  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
before  them.  The  noble  strangers,  who  were  in  the  spring  time  of  their 
youth  and  gladness,  came  on  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  multitude, 
and,  like  the  unbelievers  of  old,  demanded  from  the  prophetess  some 
token  of  her  power.  Michael  was  too  far  off  to  hear  distinctly  her 
reply,  although  he  could  see  all  that  passed  from  the  back  of  his 
tall  charger,  and  was  himself  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  as¬ 
semblage.  The  answer  of  the  sorceress  was  received  by  the  young 
knights  with  loud  merriment,  and  echoed  by  the  crowd  in  tones  indica¬ 
tive  alike  of  expectation  and  credulity.  Its  meaning,  however,  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  Michael,  for  it  referred  to  a  matter  of  local 
interest.  It  was  known  to  all  the  town  that  a  roebuck  had  been  fat¬ 
tened  in  an  inclosure  of  the  adjacent  park,  expressly  for  the  Prince’s 
table,  and  this  animal  was  looked  upon  accordingly,  by  the  ignorant 
people,  as  some  sacred  victim  destined  for  the  blood  offering  of  a 
divinity.  The  dark-eyed  sybil  had,  it  appeared,  predicted  to  the  young 
knights,  in  evidence  of  her  supernatural  power,  that  this  roebuck 
should  appear  forthwith  before  them  in  the  market  place,  and  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  this  prediction,  one  of  the  knights,  who  was,  indeed, 
no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg  himself,  sent  off- an  attendant 
at  full  gallop  with  orders  to  have  the  animal  instantaneously  killed  for 
the  table.  The  prophetess,  nothing  daunted,  went  on  to  answer  the 
Prince’s  ironical  interrogatories  regarding  his  fate ;  and  the  responses 
appeared  to  be  favourable  from  the  shouting  of  the  attendants,  and  the 
shower  of  money  which  descended  upon  the  lucky  sybil.  The  other 
knight,  however,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  fortunate.  An  air  of  mysterious  reluctance, 
mingled  with  rising  horror,  became  so  visible  on  the  gipsey’s  features, 
that  the  voices  of  the  crowd  died  away  into  silence,  and  her  reply  was 
distinctly  audible  to  the  whole  circle. 

‘‘  I  may  not,”  said  she,  I  dare  not  give  utterance  to  the  thought 
which  is  born  within  me ;  but  on  this  paper  will  I  write  the  name  of 
the  last  prince  of  your  line,  and  the  days  of  the  years  he  has  yet  to 
number  ere  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance.  She  then  wrote 
something  hastily  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  she  carefully  folded  ; 
but  when  the  prince  eagerly  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  her  hands,  she 
drew  back  with  a  fearful  shriek.  “  Not  to  thee,  O  prince  !”  she  cried; 
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“  not  to  thee-  There  is  one  destined  to  keep  the  secret  of  thy  fate. 
Him  I  mean,  on  the  tall  horse,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  the  scowl 
of  death  upon  his  brow. 

Leaping  down  from  her  elevated  stand,  she  darted  through  the 
astonished  multitude  who  gave  way  on  all  sides,  until  she  stood  before 
Michael.  Seizing  his  bridle,  she  fixed  her  potent  gaze  upon  the  startled 
horse-dealer,  and  exclaimed,  There  Kohlhaas^  is  a  charm  of  wondrous 
power  !  Keep  it  if  thou  wouldst  prosper — keep  it  if  thou  wouldst  live  ! 
In  silent  wonder,  as  he  received  the  talisman,  the  astonished  Michael 
gazed  upon  her  ;  but  recollecting  the  important  object  to  which  he  was 
pledged,  and  the  possible  effects  of  this  ill-timed  notoriety,  he  pushed 
forward  his  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  through  the  crowd. 
On  one  side,  however,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Saxon  prince  himself, 
who  was  pressing  eagerly  towards  the  prophetess,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  new  and  unexpected  disturbance.  The  crowd  opened  and  retreated 
hastily  before  an  enormous  dog,  which,  with  the  bleeding  carcass  of  the 
roebuck  in  his  mouth,  rushed  across  the  market-place.  Stopped  by  the 
crowd,  and  terrified  by  the  screams  of  the  women,  the  animal  dropped 
his  prey  at  the  prince’s  feet,  while  Michael,  seeing  now  a  clear  passage 
through  the  retreating  crowd,  dashed  onward  through  the  town  to 
rejoin  his  companions. 

On  the  third  evening  after  the  departure  of  Michael  and  his  band, 
the  castle  of  Tronkenburg  presented  a  scene  of  not  unwonted  festivity. 
Lights  glittered  in  the  windows,  torches  flared  in  the  court  below,  and 
shouts  of  merriment  were  resounding  from  the  banqueting  hall,  when 
the  horse-dealer  and  his ‘men  galloped  up  to  the  portal,  rode  over  the 
warders,  and  entered  the  castle-yard. 

The  Lord  of  Tronka  had  that  night  been  feasting  a  party  of  his 
riotous  associates ;  and  when  the  wine  mounted  into  their  brain,  and 
their  hearts  were  merry  within  them,  he  had  produced  as  a  thing  truly 
worthy  of  patrician  laughter  the  horse-dealer’s  letter.  The  quaintness 
of  the  style,  together  with  the  sublimity  of  presumption  which  the 
whole  document  implied,  were  wittily  commented  upon,  and  the  laugh  of 
scorn  was  at  its  height,  when  suddenly  the  loud  tramp  of  horses  was  heard 
from  the  castle-yard,  and  the  vociferous  merriment  of  the  assembled 
nobles  died  away  into  feeble  whispers.  A  long  and  fearful  scream  now 
smote  upon  their  ears,  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  haughty  features 
of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  and  each  of  the  revellers  gazed  in  breathless 
terror  at  his  neighbour.  The  sounds  from  the  court,  which  had  thus 
startled  them,  suddenly  ceased ;  and  the  company  began  to  breathe  aguin 
as  they  fancied  that  the  noise  had  been  distorted  by  their  own  imagi¬ 
nations  into  something  germain  to  the  matter  of  their  thoughts.  The  next 
moment  however  a  column  of  fire  shot  up  before  the  windows,  and  seemed 
to  envelope  the  lofty  hall  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  Shrieks  were  heard  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  then  a  groan  from  the  court  below,  followed 
by  a  sound  from  an  adjoining  staircase,  which  seemed  like  the  plashing 
of  blood,  and  at  the  very  door  of  the  hall  was  now  heard  the  tramp  of 
many  fr^t,^  uud  the  terrible  exclamation  of  “  Michael  the  Horse- 
dealer  !  w’hich  became  thenceforward  for  a  long  period  the  signal 
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of  panic  and  desolation  throughout  protestant  Germany.  The  noble 
revellers  started  up  as  if  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  the  cloth 
was  tom  in  frantic  terror  from  the  table,  and  every  light  extinguished  : 
some  threw  themselves  from  the  windows  into  the  court,  others 
retreated  by  a  door  into  the  interior  of  the  castle ;  and  when  Michael 
rushed  into  the  hall,  lighted  to  his  vengeance  only-  by  the  now  fitful 
blaze  of  the  fire  below,  although  his  sword  drank  blood  at  every  swoop, 
he  discovered  with  the  rage  of  a  baffled  tiger  that  the  prey  he  had 
marked  for  his  especial  vengeance  was  too  probably  beyond  his  reach. 

The  Knight  of  Tronka,  winged  by  terror,  and  aided  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  the  castle,  found  his  way  by  a  secret  staircase  to  a 
sally-port  on  the  Elbe^  and  escaped  in  his  boat  from  present  danger. 

The  castellain  and .  steward  were  less "  fortunate ;  for  when  Michael 
descended  into  the  court,  them  bleeding  bodies  fell  from  a  window  at 
his  feet,  amidst  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  trium¬ 
phant  shouts  of  Herman. 

By  this  time  the  whole  castle  was  in  flames,  and  as  the  fire  was 
about  to  catch  the  stal)le,  one  of  the  grooms,  with  the  instinct  of  his 
class,  ran  to  save  the  horses.  As  he  passed,  Michael  caught  him  })y 
the  throat,  and  pitching  the  key  of  the  stable  over  the  walls,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  leave  the  knight’s  horses  to  their  fate,  and  to  save  his. 
The  shed  in  which  the  latter  w^ere  rather  imprisoned  than  stabled,  was 
just  in  contact  with  the  flames  when  the  lad  reached  it,  led  out  the  tw^o 
miserable  jades,  and  presented  them  to  their  master.  The  shouts  of 
approbation  which  the  command  had  elicited  from  Michael’s  follow’ers, 
were  succeeded  by  sudden  silence  at  this  spectacle.  Michael,  however, 
looked  calmly  at  the  animals  for  a  moment,  as  if  disdaining  to  betray 
his  feelings ;  but  soon  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  features,  and 
spurning  the  groom  with  his  foot,  he  turned  away  and  sat  down  in 
silence  by  the  gate  of  the  castle. 

In  the  morning  this  proud  baronial  edifice  was  nothing  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  peasantry  gathered  round  from  all  quarters  tq 
gaze  upon  the  spectacle,  some  with  wonder,  but  almost  all  with  fierce 
exultation ;  and  of  these  Michael  hired  the  most  efficient  to  act  as  foot 
soldiers,  in  concert  with  his  mounted  followers.  Having  in  this  man¬ 
ner  organized  a  band,  far  more  imposing  in  numbers  than  his  own,  he 
drew  up,  after  the  fashion  of  commanders-in-chief,  a  manifesto,  which 
he  caused  to  be  distributed  round  the  .country.  This  document  stated 
the  grievous  cause  of  the  just  and  deadly  feud  which  he  waged  against 
the  Lord  of  Tronka,  and  forbade  all  persons  to  harbour  the  God-forsaken 
Knight  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death.  Michael  then  sat  down 
upon  the  ruins  and  remained  alone  until  mid-day,  meditating  how  he 
should  best  accomplish  that  revenge  which  he  called  natural  justice. 

At  this  time  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  by  Herman,  who  had 
been  eng^ed  in  scouring  the  country  and  dispersing  Michael’s  mani¬ 
festo,  that  the  Knight  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of 
Erlabrimn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulda,  the  Abbess  of  which,  Antonia 
of  Tronka,  was  the  fugitive’s  aunt.  Michael  immediately  started  from 
his  reverie,  and  marched,  at  the  head  of  his  desperados,  upon  the  sacred 
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edifice.  Understanding  that  his  manifesto  had  been  delivered  here 
with  proper  form,  he  summoned  the  frail  garrison ;  and  presently  the 
venerable  Abbess  came  forth,  bearing  a  silver  crucifix  and  followed  by 
her  nuns,  and  knelt  down  in  meek  supplication  at  his  horse  s  feet. 
Where  is  the  Knight  of  Tronka?”  demanded  Michael  sternly. 

‘‘  At  Wittemberg,”  replied  the  trembling  Abbess. 

The  avenger  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  pointed  with  a 
withering  look  towards  the  open  door.  More  than  one  of  his  band  put 
themselves  in  readiness  to  spring  from  their  horses  and  fulfil  the 
understood  command,  when  the  Abbess,  with  a  voice  almost  unin¬ 
telligible  from  terror,  declared  that  the  mandate  of  Kohlhaas  had  not 
reached  her  until  after  the  departure  of  her  relation.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  and  Michael,  without  another 
word,  turned  his  horse,  and  crying  out* — “  For  Wittemberg !”  galloped 
off.  At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  they  entered  a  little  inn  on  the  high 
way,  where  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  horses,  to 
remain  for  some  hours.  There  Michael,  reflecting  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  attack  such  a  place  as  Wittemberg  with  a  handful  of  men,  pub¬ 
lished  a  second  manifesto,  in  which  he  detailed  more  fully  the  grievous 
wrongs  he  had  sustained,  declared  the  Knight  of  Tronka  the  common 
enemy  of  all  upright  men,  and  called  upon  every  fnend  of  justice,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  patriotism,  to  join  his  cause.  The  peace  with  Poland  had, 
at  this  time,  thrown  out  of  employment  a  number  of  those  unquiet 
spirits  whose  only  trade  is  war ;  while  the  fanaticism  which  prevailed 
at  that  period,  and  the  political  discontent  which  is  never  wholly 
w^anting  at  any  time,  contributed  as  largely  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
incendiary,  and  when  at  length  he.arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
with  the  intention  of  burning  the  town  of  Wittemberg  to  the  ground, 
his  followers  mustered  above  thirty  men.  He  retired  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  into  a  forest,  where  he  concealed  his  band  in  a  ruinous  barn. 
At  midnight  a  spy,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  town,  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  manifesto  was  already  public  there ;  and  Michael, 
quitting  his  ambush,  rushed  suddenly  down  upon  Wittemberg,  where 
he  fired  the  suburbs  at  several  points,  and  the  sleeping  inhabitants  were 
roused  by  the  conflagration  of  nineteen  houses. 

Michael’s  first  step  was  to  post  a  notice  upon  the  door  of  a  church, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  sole  object  of  his  attack  was  the  Knight 
of  Tronka ;  and  that,  unless  that  wicked  and  cruel  man  was  delivered 
up  to  him,  he  would  continue  to  fire  the  town  till  there  should  be  no 
longer  a  wall'  left  to  conceal  him.  The  real  force  of  the  assailants 
was  unkno^,  and  for  a  time  no  one  thought  of  resistance.  At  length 
the  authorities,  regaining  self-possession,  dispatched  a  troop  of  fifty 
men,  who  were,  however,  entirelv  disromfitpH  W  v  1 ^  An  1  o 
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the  intendant,  that  he  mustered  a  second  force  of  150  men,  and  sallied 
forth  to  attack  Kohlhaas,  after  placing*  a  guard  over  the  panic-struck 
Knight  of  Tronka,  who  had  besought  his  protection,  not  only  from 
Michael,  but  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  loudly  demanded  that 
the  fugitive  should  be  sent  away  from  Mlttenberg. 

The  incendiaiy  had  the  prudence  to  shun  an  encounter.  He  retired 
several  miles,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  retreating  in  the  direction 
of  Brandenburg ;  but,  after  thus  misleading  his  pursuers,  he  suddenly 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  no  longer  protected  by  its  garrison,  and  set 
fire  to  it  for  the  third  time.  The  flames,  carried  by  a  fierce  north 
wind,  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  hours  forty-two 
houses,  two  churches,  several  convents  and  schools,  w'ere  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  intendant,  discovering  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
returned  to  the  town,  which  he  found  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Tlie 
populace,  maddened  with  rage,  and  armed  with  beams  and  hatchets, 
were  assembled  before  the  residence  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  whom 
they  loudly  called  upon  to  leave  the  town  without  delay.  To  these 
were  vainly  opposed  the  burgo-masters  and  all  the  magistracy  in  their 
robes  of  office,  who  besought  the  multitude  to  wait  for  the  return  of 
an  express  that  had  been  sent  to  Dresden,  to  obtain  permission  to  send 
thither  the  Knight  of  Tronka.  The  populace,  however,  wwld  hear  no 
counsels  but  those  of  violence ;  and,  when  the  intendant  returned  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  were  about  to  demolish  the  house. 

The  intendant  having  succeeded  in  calming  them,  partly  by  intimida¬ 
tion,  and  partly  by  the  exhibition  of  two  of  the  incendiaries,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  in  chains,  entered  the  house  and  sought  the 
knight,  whom  he  found  fainting  with  extremity  of  fear.  With  a  look 
of  undisguised  contempt,  he  ordered  the  effeminate  noble  to  dress  and 
follow  him,  for  greater  safety,  into  the  town  prison.  The  latter,  still 
trembling  with  illness  and  terror,  having  donned  his  doublet  and  helmet, 
at  length  ventured  out  into  the  street,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Count 
of  Gerschen,  his  brother-in-law.  The  people  were  with  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  from  violence  by  the  military,  overwhelming  him  with  im¬ 
precations,  and  telling  him  that  his  presence  was  a  curse  to  the  good 
town  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  Saxony.  While 
the  knight  was  pkiced  in  tem_porary  safety  in  a  strong  tower  of  the 
prison,  the  express  arrived  from  Dresden  with  dispatches  which  threw 
the  intendant  into  a  new  embarrassment.  In  compliance  with  the 
pressing  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Dresden,  who  already  anticipated 
the  approach  of  the  incendiaries,  the  court  determined  that  the  knight 
should  remain  where  he  was,  but  intimated  that,  to  avenge  the  good 
town  of  Wittenberg,  Prince  Frederick  of  Meissen  was  about  to  march 
against  Kohlhaas  with  a  force  of  500  men.  This  the  prefect  saw 
clearly  would  have  little  effect  in  satisfying  the  people ;  for  the  mid¬ 
night  war,  waged  by  the  incendiaries,  with  straw,  pitch,  and  sulphur, 
was  likely  to  baffle  a  much  more  considerable  force  than  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Meissen.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  resolution 
of  the  court  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  and 
merely  to  publish  the  approach  of  the  Prince  against  Michael.  The 
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morning-  at  the  break  of  day,  a  closed  carriage  was  seen  to  leave 
tlie  town  prison,  escorted  by  four  horsemen  well  armed,  who  took  the 
road  to  Leipsic ;  and  the  people,  satisfied  that  they  had  at  last  got  rid 
of  their  dangerous  guest,  ran  in  crowds  to  gaze  at  the  approaching 
troop  of  the  Prince  of  Meissen. 

Michael  meanwhile  found  himself  in  a  perilous  situation ;  at  the 
head  of  only  100  men,  threatened  on  one  side  by  the  Wittenberger 
garrison,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Prince.  His  band,  however,  was 
well  armed,  of  tried  valour,  and  in  those  desperate  circumstances  when 
boldness  becomes  prudence ;  and  he  determined  to  try  the  chance  of 
battle  without  delay.  On  the  same  night  he  attacked  the  Prince  of 
Meissen  at  Muhlberg,  and,  after  three  hours’  fighting,  defeated  him 
completely.  He  then  turned  round  against  the  Wittenberg  troops, 
upon  whom  he  fell  abruptly  in  broad  day -light,  and  in  an  open  country. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  the  battle  raged  until  night/ 
when  the  Wittenberg  commander  retreated,  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  to  Wittenberg. 

Five  days  later,  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  before  Leipsic,  and  the  town 
was  blazing  on  three  sides.  In  the  manifesto  which  he  issued  on  this 
occasion  from  the  castle  of  Lutzen,  he  described  himself  as  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  archangel  Michael,  and  as  one  commissioned  to  punish 
with  fire  and  sword  all  cruelty  and  injustice.  He  called  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ranks  to  join  him  in  the  reform  of  all  worldly  matters,  and 
the  document  was  dated  in  a  style  of  extravagance  which  shows  the 
effect  which  rapid  success  had  had  upon  the  excited  mind  of  the  incen¬ 
diary, — Given  from  the  seat  of  our  provisional  government,  the  castle 
of  Lutzen.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  stratagem  of  the  intendant  of  Wittenberg  in 
giving  out  that  the  Knight  of  Tronka  had  left  that  town,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Pleissemburg  at  Leipsic,  had  taken  full  effect.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  magistrates  at  the  latter  place  published  every  where 
declarations  that  the  knight  was  not  there,  for  the  incendiary  declared  in 
turn,  that  he  would  at  least  force  them  to  point  out  the  place  of  the 
fugitive’s  retreat.  The  Prince  of  Saxony  was  greatly  incensed  at  the 
trick  of  the  intendant,  which  thus  directed  all  the  fury  of  the  incendiary 
uj^n  Leipsic,  and  caused  great  panic  throughout  Saxony ;  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  field  against  Michael  in  person  with  tw’o  thousand 
men. 

Before,  however,  he  had  commenced  his  march,  a  new  manifesto  of 
Michael  appeared,  which  declared  that  the  knight  had  taken  refuge 
with  his  cousins,  Max  and  Hugo,  at  Dresden,  and  called  upon  his  des¬ 
perate  followers  to  advance  upon  the  capital,  where  the  intelligence 
promptly  arrived  and  occasioned  indescribable  alarm.  Michael  now 
app^red  to  consider  himself  the  Agent  of  the  offended  Deity.  The 
original  impi^ssions  of  foul  injustice  still  remained  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mind,  but  his  actions  were  more  the  result  of  circumstances  than  of 
thought.  His^  love  of  order  and  of  justice  remained  however  the  same ; 
the  crimes  which  he  himself  provoked  by  the  temptations  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  ignorant  followers,  were  punished  without  mercy,  and  their 
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disposition  to  lawless  violence  checked  by  an  unsparing  application  of 
capital  punishments.  Austere  and  recluse  in  his  habits,  he  commanded 
the  devotion  of  his  men  only  by  his  success ;  he  took  counsel  of  no  one  ; 
he  rarely  mingled  with  his  people,  but  glided  silently  out  and  in  at  night¬ 
fall  to  give  rapid  orders,  or  carry  them  into  still  more  rapid  effect. 

One  evening,  on  returning  to  the  castle  after  having  superintended 
in  person  the  execution  of  two  of  his  band,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a 
broad  paper  posted  on  the  gate.  The  document  ran  thus  :  ‘‘  Michael 
Kohlhaas  I  Thou  who  .givest  out  that  thou  art  commissioned  of 
Heaven  to  bear  the  sword  of  justice — art  thou  not  rather  a  child  of  the 
devil,  and  full  of  all  subtlety  and  mischief  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  I  What  I  because  the  earthly  power  to 
which  thou  art  subject  hath  not  supported  in  thy  cause  a  worthless 
matter,  thou  armest  thyself  with  fire  and  sword,  and  goest  forth  like 
a  pestilence,  to  waste  and  destroy.  Halt,  I  say  unto  thee,  in  thy  mad 
career,  and  humble  thyself  before  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this 
world,  which  are  ordained  of  heaven  itself.  What  says  the  Book  of 
Life  ?  ‘  Recompence  to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;  avenge  not  thyself, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wTath.’  ‘Who  have  refused  thy  complaint  ? 
the  counsellors  and  advocates  of  the  court  perhaps, — but  assuredly 
not  the  anointed  ruler  against  whom  thou  hast  drawn  the  sword  of 
rebellion.  What  wilt  thou  say,  O  fool,  if  I  tell  thee,  that  the  Prince 
knew  not  even  of  thy  existence.  If,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  thou 
shouldst  appear  before  God  to  complain  against  him,  he  will  be  able  to 
answer,  ‘  Lord,  I  did  no  ill  to  this  man ;  his  very  existence  was  unknown 
to  me.*  Know,  therefore,  that  thou  art  no  servant  of  God,  but  a  robber 
and  a  murderer,  and  that  the  doom  which  awaits  thee  is  the  rack  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  Blood-guilty  wretch  ! 
again  I  charge  thee  before  God,  to  disband  thy  lawless  force,  and  to 
humble  thyself  before  the  powers  that  be,  or  thou  shalt  speedily  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain. 

‘‘Martin  Luther.** 

Michael  having  read  this  paper,  signed  with  a  name  which  he  loved 
and  revered  above  all  the  names  upon  earth,  immediately  retired  into 
the  castle.  His  hasty  and  irregular  step  was  long  heard  in  his  lonely 
apartment,  and  the  warders  in  ^he  guard-room  below  said,  whispering- 
one  fo-another,  “  Surely  he  plans  an  expedition  1  To-morrow  we  shall 
led  against  the  capital.**  The  trusty  Herman  was  at  last  called  to  his 
master,  and  his  comrades  waited  for  his  return  with  strong  curiosity. 
No  one  passed  however,  but  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant  of  the 
country,  with  a  slouched  hat  and  a  knotted  stick,  and  it  was  not  until 
long  after  the  echo  of  his  heavy  tread  had  died  away  in  the  halls,  that 
they  suspected  this  peasant  was  no  other  than  Michael  Kohlhaas  him¬ 
self. 

The  horse-dealer  joumied  on  till  he  arrived  at  Wittenberg,  where 
ke  went,  without  attracting  observation,  into  an  innj  and  remained 
.  there  till  night-fall.  At  that  time,  drawing  his  cloak  well  about  him, 
so  as  to  conceal  a  brace  of  pistols  he  had  brought  from  Tronkenburg, 
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he  went  forth  into  the  street,  and  soon  reached  the  house  of  Luther. 
Finding  the  door  open,  he  went  in  without  being  announced,  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  opening  a  door,  found  himself  in  the  awful  presence  of 
the  great  Reformer. 

Luther,  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger,  who  shut 
and  bolted  the  door,  demanded  hastily  his  name  and  purpose  ;  and  when 
Kohlhaas,  holding  respectfully  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  low  and 
hesitating  voice,  as  if  conscious  of  the  horror  which  the  sound  of  his 
name  would  produce,  replied  timidly,  “  Michael  Kohlhaas  ;  he  started 
from  his  chair  with  an  exclamation  indicating  both  fear  and  anger. 

“Get  thee  behind  me!”  cried  he,  stretching  his  hand  towards  the 
bell — “  thy  very  breath  is  a  pestilence,  and  thy  whole  being  is  full  of 
iniquity  I” 

“  Reverend  Father,”  said  Kohlhaas,  without  moving  a  step,  but  draw¬ 
ing  quietly  a  pistol  from  his  girdle,  “  if  you  touch  that  bell  this  hand 
shall  lay  me  dead  at  your  feet.  Deign,  I  beseech  you,  to  grant  me  a 
patient  hearing.” 

“  Kohlhaas,”  said  Luther  firmly,  “  what  dost  thou  want  ?” 

“  To  give  you  a  better  opinion  of  me  and  my  cause,”  replied  Michael; 
“  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  an  unjust  man.  You  have  said  that 
the  Prince  was  ignorant  of  my  wrongs  ;  if  it  be  so,  procure  me  a  safe 
conduct,  and  I  will  set  out  for  Dresden  this  very  night,  and  lay  them 
before  him.” 

“  O  thou  child  of  the  devil !  ’  ‘  cried  Luther,  with  fiery  indignation, 
“  who  has  given  thee  the  right  thus  to  pursue,  like  a  wild  beast,  the 
Knight  of  Tronka,  and  to  ravage  the  country  which  protects  him  from 
thy  lawless  vengeance?” 

.  “  No  one,  most  Reverend  father !”  said  Michael,  meekly  ;  “  I  am  ready 
even  to  confess  that  the  war  which  I  have  waged  against  society  is  a 
crime,  since  you  call  it  so.  But,  have  I  not  been  myself  first  driven 
out  from  its  bosom  by  craft  and  cruelty  ?  Has  not  common  justice 
for  grievous  wrongs  been  denied  to  me  ?  Nay  I  have  not  even  you, 
reverend  father,  yourself  preached  openly  against  the  rents,  tolls,  and 
customs,  imposed  by  our  cruel  and  wilful  rulers  upon  their  poor 
vassals — have  you  not  even  foretold  that  the  Lord  in  his  wrath  will 
destroy  them,  and  put  an  end  to  these  great  miseries  ?” 

“  What  madness  is  this  ?”  cried  Luther  ;  “  who  ever  knew  a  good 
man  to  be  rejected  by  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part  ?” 

“  I  call  it  being  rejected,”  cried  Michael,  bitterly,  “  to  be  denied  pro¬ 
tection,  and  I  have  need  of  this  protection,  that  I  may  carry  on  the 
trade  by  which  my  family  doth  live.  Thus  driven  out  of  the  pale  of 
society  like  a  wdld  beast,  I  have  exercised  my  natural  right  to  hunt 
those  by  whom  I  was  hunted.” 

“  But  who  has  driven  thee  from  the  protection  of  the  laws?” 
rejoined  Luther.  “  If  the  judges  have  refused  thee  justice,  and  thus 
exposed  to  contempt  the  sacred  name  of  their  Prince,  is  it  for  such  as 
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return  as  soon  as  may  be  into  that  society  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Procure  me,  reverend  father,  a  safe  conduct,  and  I  will  at  once  disband 
my  followers,  and  carry  anew  my  complaint  before  the  tribunals.*’ 
Luther  was  silent  for  some  moments.  His  countenance  was  severe, 
and  betrayed  a  sadness  not  unmingled  with  perplexity. 

“  What  wouldst  thou  of  the  tribunals  at  Dresden  ?”  demanded  he  at  last. 

“  Punishment  for  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  according  to  law” — cried 
Michael :  restitution  of  my  horses  in  their  original  condition,  and 

compensation  for  the  losses  I  have  suffered.” 

“  Compensation,”  replied  Luther,  in  angry  surprise. 

“  God  preserve  me,”  replied  Michael,  from  demanding  more  than  is 
my  honest  due  I  For  my  house  and  farm,  and  for  the  funeral  of 
my  poor  wife — I  claim  nothing;  and  for  the  blood  of  my  poor  Eliza¬ 
beth  no  vengeance — no  money  can  repay  me.  The  injury,  however, 
which  I  have  suffered  as  a  dealer,  in  losing  the  sale  of  my  horses,  must 
be  considered ;  and  for  that  I  shall  demand  reasonable  damages  from 
the  courts  at  Dresden. 

“  Diabolical  madman  !”  ejaculated  Luther,  in  amazement.  “  What, 
hast  thou  ravaged  Tronkenburg  with  fire  and  sword,  and  scared  all 
Saxony  with  unheard-of  outrage,  merely  to  obtain  a  compensation  for 
losing  the  sale  of  thy  miserable  horses  ?  “  Would  it  not  have  been 

better,  Kohlhaas,”  continued  he  more  calmly,  to  have  addressed  thy¬ 
self  at  first  in  person  to  the  Prince,  instead  of  breaking  loose  like  a  wild 
beast  ?  and  even  in  the  event  of  his  countenance  being  refused  thee, 
did  it  not  behove  thee  as  a  Christian  to  pardon  the  Knight  of  Tronka 
for  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  take  back  thy  horses  to 
Kohlhaasenbruck  ?” 

A  momentary  flush  passed  across  the  features  of  Michael  while  he 
replied  in  tones  of  sadness,  “  Yes,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
before — before  I  lost  my  poor  wife ;  but  the  knight’s  injustice  has  now 
cost  me  too  dear,  and  this  matter  must  take  its  course.” 

The  searching  eye  of  Luther,  which  had  been  fixed  on  Michael’s 
face  during  the  conference,  now  seemed  to  gaze  on  vacancy,  and  he 
stood  for  some  moments  buried  in  meditation.  “  Go,”  said  he  at  length, 
“  I  will  write  to  the  elector  in  thy  behalf,  and  meanwhile  see  that  thou 
abidest  peaceably  in  the  castle  of  -Lufzen.  Thou  shalt  learn  in  due 
time  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince.”  He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
gesture  of  dismission;  but. Michael  knelt  suddenly  down  before  him, 
and  fervently  besought;  him,  before  he  departed,  to  administer  unto 
him  the  sacrament.  It  had  always  been  his  wont,  he  added,  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  Easter,  but  he  had  that  year  been  prevented  by  his  war 
against  the  Knight  of  Tronka. 

Luther,  after  some  reflection,  during  which  he  keenly  eyed  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  replied,  ‘‘  Well,  Kohlhaas  !  I  am  not  unwilling.  But  thou 
knowest  that  the  Lord,  of  whose  body  and  blood  thou  w^ouldst  partake, 
forgave  his  enemies.  Art  thou  also  willing  to  forgive  the  man  who 
has  wronged  thee  ?  And  wilt  thou  peaceably  claim  and  take  back  thy 
horses?” 

“  Even  the  Saviour,  most  reverend  father,”  replied  Michael,  in  strong 
emotion,  “.forgave  not  all  his  enemies;  for  do  we  not  read  in  the 
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Book  of  Life,  which  you  have  unsealed  for  us,  that  our  Lord 
drove  out,  unsparingly  and  in  just  wrath,  the  dealers  and  money¬ 
changers  which  had  defiled  the  temple?  The  two  princes,  however, 
their  judges  and  courtiers,  all  of  whom  have  wronged  me,  I  freely 
forgive ;  but  I  must,  if  possible,  compel  the  Knight  of  Tronka  to  fatten 
again  my  black  horses.” 

At  these  words,  Luther  turned  his  back  upon  Michael  in  evident 

•  for  a  servant  to  light  his  visitor 
Kohlhaas,  grieved  and  agitated,  with  difficulty  unbolted 


displeasure,  resumed  his  seat,  and  rang 
down  stairs.  ^  ^ 

the  door  which  the  servant  without  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  open, 
and  he  stood  for  some  moments  twisting  his  hat  into  various  shapes 
between  his  hands.  “  And  so,  reverend  sir  !”  said  he  at  length,  making  re¬ 
luctantly  a  motion  to  go,  “  you  refuse  me  the  benefit  of  reconciliation  ? 

“With  thy  God,”  said  Luther  sternly,  ^‘yes;  with  thy  prince,  no;" 
and  Michael,  folding  his  hands  across  his  heart  with  a  bitter  sigh,  left 
the  apartment. 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  the  citizens  of  Dresden  were  surprised 
to  see,  daily  walking  in  their  streets,  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his 
time,  Michael  Kohlhaas,  the  horse-dealer.  The  interference  of  Luther 
had  been  successful,  and  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  incendiary,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Saxony.  Michael’s  formidable  band,  amount¬ 
ing  by  that  time  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  desperadoes,  had  melted 
away  in  a  single  night ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  castle  of 
Lutzen,  stored  with  arms  and  supplies,  was  found  deserted  by  its  gar¬ 
rison,  while  the  chief  himself  was  travelling  alone  as  a  private  individual 
to  the  capital.  The  conferences  of  the  electoral  cabinet  are  minutely 
detailed  in  the  histories  of  that  time,  and  exhibit  the  great  alarm  into 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  thrown  by  the  exploits 
of  the  horse-dealer. 

At  the  council  held  on  this  occasion,  the  cousins  of  the  Knight  of 
Tronka,  in  order  to  get  out  of  immediate  difficulties,  proposed  that 
the  safe  conduct  demanded  by  Michael  should  be  granted  at  once. 
There  was  no  occasion,  they  argued,  to  grant  more  than  present  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  horse-dealer,  as  Luther  himself  had  obviously  not  expected 
that  the  passport  should  include  an  amnesty  for  atrocities  so  fearful  and 
notorious.  As  for  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  a  young  man  of  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  deficient  in  strength  of  mind  and  public  virtue,  he  was  willing 
to  act  as  honestly  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  own  interest.  Never¬ 
theless,  after  long  debate,  it  was  finally  determined  that  if  Michael 
Kohlhaas  could  prove  his  claim  against  the  Knight  of  Tronka  before 
the  tribunal  of  Dresden,  redress  for  his  grievances,  and  an  amnesty  for 
his  outrages  should  be  granted.  Should  he,  however,  fail  in  establish- 
ing  the  required  evidence  of  injuries  sustained,  he  should  himself  be 
arraigned  as  a  robber  and  incendiary,  and  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  his 
enormous  guilt. 

We  now  find  the  horse-dealer  in  Dresden,  prosecuting  his  claim  against 
his  enemy,  not  with  fire  and  sword,  but  with  quills  and  parchment. 
An  obstacle,  less  insignificant  in  reality  than  it  appeared  to  be,  opposed 
Itself  to  the  settlement  of  the  affair,  and  this  was  the  disappearance  of 
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the  horses  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  dispute.  From 
the  knight’s  groom,  who  had  saved  them  by  Michaels  order  from  the 
flames,  they  had  passed  into  a  variety  of  other  hands,  till  at  length  it 
was  supposed  that  death  had  terminated  their  sufferings.  By  accident^ 
however,  they  were  discovered  at  Dresden,  in  the  possession  of  a  horse- 
flayer,  or  knacker ;  an  employment  still  regarded  in  Germany  as  in¬ 
famous. 

As  soon  as  this  fact  was  ascertained,  the  cousins  of  the  Knight  of 
Tronka,  followed  by  some  of  their  friends,  repaired  to  the  cattle-market 
to  claim  the  fatal  property.  The  dismal  condition  in  which  the  poor 
animals  were  found,  awakened  at  once  the  indignation  and  derision  of 
the  populace  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  latter  feeling  was  freely  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  effeminate  courtiers  who  interested  themselves  so 
earnestly  in  this  matter.  The  rude  and  reckless  deportment  of  the 
horse-flayer, — a  man  cut  off  by  his  profession  from  all  communion  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  beyond,  because  below  pride, — added  zest  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mob. 

This  excitement  at  one  time  appeared  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  a 
manner  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  assembled  lordlings ;  and  when  the 
renowned  horse-dealer  appeared  on  the  scene  to  identify  his  property,  a 
shout  arose  which  made  some  of  the  courtiers  quake.  Michael,  however, 
looking  calmly  at  the  animals,  merely  signified  his  recognition  of  them, 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The  knight  Max,  of  Tronka,  then 
haughtily  tossed  a  purse  to  their  keeper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  own 
servants  to  lead  them  away.  The  lad,  however,  disobeyed,  probably 
influenced  by  the  horror  with  which  all  contact  with  condemned  horses 
was  habitually  regarded ;  the  angry  noble,  stung  to  madness  by  the 
indignities  he  had  suffered,  so  far  forgot  his  rank  as  to  fly  upon  the  re¬ 
cusant,  and  tear  off  with  his  own  hands  the  badges  of  his  servitude. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  general  disturbance  ;  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  horses  of  Michael  Kohlhaas,  which  were  doomed  to  make 
mischief  wherever  they  appeared,  were  with  difficulty  led  away  from 
this  scene  of  tumult. 

This  circumstance,  slight  and  fortuitous  as  it  was,  sharpened  anew 
the  hostility  of  Michael’s  enemies.  The  guards,  which  were  at  first 
allowed  him  for  his  own  protection,  were  doubled,  and  then  trebled; 
and  his  wanderings,  which  till  now  had  been  guided  by  his  own  discre¬ 
tion,  were  gradufdly  circumsciibed,  until  he  became  all  but  a  prisoner. 
Michael,  from  day  to  day,  found  his  situation  more  perplexing.  The 
process  advanced  slowly  through  its  early  stages,  and  doubtless  a  fierce 
regret  grew  out  of  this  trying  suspense  when  he  looked  back  upon  the 
time  when,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  he  had  given  law  to  great 
part  of  Saxony. 

That  this  singular  rebellion  should  have  died  away  so  suddenly, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  but  the  ruins  and  ashes  which  had 
marked  its  progress,  could  have  hardly  been  expected ;  and,  in  fact, 
some  disturbances  continued  still  to  exist, — or  rather,  after  a  short 
interval,  had  been  renewed  by  the  discharged  followers  of  Michael, — 
which  at  length  began  to  assume  an  aspect  formidable  enough  to  alar^ 
the  government.  The  ringleader,  who  had  belonged  to  Michaels 
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band,  by  way  of  recommending’  his  cause  to  the  daring  spirits  of  the 
time,  gave  out  that  his  late  chief  had  been  entrapped,  a  fact  which 
circumstances  only  rendered  too  probable, — and  that  his  life  was  to  be 
sacrificed  at  Dresden  to  the  rancour  of  the  family  of  Tronka.  As^  soon 
as  this  intelligence  reached  the  capital,  Michael  s  enemies  threw  off  all 
disguise,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  baffle  him,  as  heretofore,  with 
the  trickeries  of  the  law,  boldly  accused  him  of  a  participation  in  the 
new  disturbances*  The  report  was  industriously  circulated  that  his 
petition  for  an  amnesty  had  been  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  at  this 
moment  a  large  force  of  his  adherents-  w^as  distributed  in  disguise  in  and 
around  Dresden.  Michael,  w  earied  and  disgusted,  at  length  openly  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  retiring,  unless  detained  by  force,  to  the  farm, 
still  his  own,  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend  the  bailiff,  and  there  to 
await  the  result  of  the  lawsuit.  He  sent  intimation  accordingly  to  the 
authorities,  and  awaited,  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  the  answer.  In 
the  interval,  while  he  was  standing  at  his  window,  looking  listlessly 
into  the  court,  a  figure'  passed,  on  which  he  gazed  with'  a  curiosity  for 
which  he  at  first  could  not  account.  In  a  little  while  it  passed  again, 
and  his  heart  throbbed  with  gathering  conviction,  till  at  last,  as  if  stop¬ 
ping  to  adjust  some  part  of  his  dress,  the  man  turned  his  face  up  towards 
the  window,  and  disclosed  the  features  of  Herman. 

“  Master,’’  said  he,  speaking  quickly,  but  distinctly,  “  I  know  all ; 
you  are  a  prisoner,  and  your  life  is  in  danger,  but  be  of  good  cheer. 

I  bear  despatches  from  the  remnant  of  our  band,  which  place  at  your 
disposal  hundreds  of  true  hearts  and  sharp  swords.  Be  prepared  to 
receive  a  letter  from  me  when  I  next  pass  you  in  the  street,  and 
conceal  it  under  your  cloak.” 

“  Herman,”  said  Michael,  “  I  will  receive  the  letter,  for  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  of  my  old  comrades,  whom  I  so  fatally  misled ;  and  it  may  be 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  return  an  answer  which  will  save  them  from 
destruction,  by  pointing  out  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  present 
law  less  proceedings.  You  will  find  in  that  purse,  which  I  have  dropped, 
enough  of  money  to  take  you  to  Hamburgh,  whither  I  shall  repair  as 
soon  as  I  can  extricate  myself  from  the  meshes  which  now  surround 
me,  with  the  intention  of  quitting  this  unhappy  country  for  ever. 
Answer  me  not,  Herman  ;  I  have  well  considered  all  things,  and  my 
‘  resolution  is  taken.” 

Unfortunately  for  Michael,  one  of  the  guards,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  excited  by  the  long  stay  of  a  stranger  near  the  window,  had  ap¬ 
proached  silently  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  gatew’ay,  and  overheard  enough 
of  the  conversation  to  excite  his  suspicion  of  some  intelligence  between 
.  Michael  and  the  insurgents. 

The  faithful  follower  had  scarcely  gained  his  obscure  lodgings  in  the 
suburbs,  when  he  foimd  himself  in  the  custody  of  a  guard  of  soldiers ; 
and  his  first  thought  w^as  to  swallow  a  paper  which  he  had  in  his 
possession ;  but  recollecting  his  master’s  innocence  of  any  new  crime, 
and  that  he  alone,  as  the  emissary  of  the  rebels,  would  be  a  sufferer, 
he  suffered  his  papers  to  be  taken  from  him  without  resistance.  A 
special  council  w’as  summoned  on  the  occasion,  at  which  the  relations 
of  the  Knight  of  Tronka  did  not  fail  to  appear;  and  after  much  discus- 
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bion  it  was  resolved,  that  a  man  resembling  Herman  in  stature  should 
deliver  the  letter  to  Kohlhaas  at  dusk;  and  receive  the  promised 
answer,  which  would  doubtless  implicate  the  writer  in  the  outrages  of 
his  late  followers.  This  discovery  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Tronka 
party,  for  no  one  but  Herman  doubted  that  the  incendiary  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  embrace  the  means  of  escape  so  unexpectedly  offered 
to  him  by  his  lawless  adherents. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  Michael  was  passing  through  the 
court  to  his  dwelling,  a  man,  muffled  in  his  mantle,  walked  suddenly 
past  him,  and  slipped  the  letter  into  his  hand,  hastily  whispering — 

“  Drop  your  answer  from  the  window  in  an  hour.”  The  answer  was 
written,  dropped,  and  picked  up  by  the  messenger,  who  instantly 
retired.  It  was  now  nine  o’clock,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
preparing  for  bed;  Michael  alone,  oppressed  with  anxious  thought, 
and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  continued  to  pace  along  his  chamber. 
The  hours  passed  on,  and  midnight  found  the  horse-dealer  still  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  painful  retrospection,  and  sometimes  casting  a  vacant  look 
into  the  court  as  he  paused  to  listen,  while  the  challenges  of  the  sen¬ 
tries,  or  the  ceremony  of  relieving  guard,  reminded  him,  from  time  to 
time,  that  he  was  a  captive.  Thus  wore  away  the  night,  and  day 
began  to  dawn,  when  suddenly  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  court  below 
of  approaching  steps  and  voices,  and  the  prisoner  listened  anxiously. 
The  sound  approached,  and  rapid  steps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
Throwing  away  his  cloak,  placing  one  hand  upon  a  pistol  in  his  girdle, 
and  the  other  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  he  strode  towards  the  door. 

“  Who  is  there?”  he  demanded. 

“  A  friend — Lutzen.  and  liberty !”  was  the  reply,  and  he  withdrew 
the  bolt.'  The  next  moment  a  crowd  of  armed  men  burst  into  the 
apartment,  seized  on  his  arms  and  legs,  and  he  soon  found  hiinself  a 
prisoner,  and  loaded  with  heavy  fetters.  He  was  hurried  through  the 
streets  into  the  council-chamber,  so  stupified  by  this  unexpected  catas¬ 
trophe,  that  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was.  The  blaze  of  light,  as  he 
entered,  contributed  still  more  to  bewilder  him,  and  he  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  comprehend  the  growing  peril  of  his  situation,  until  he  saw 
glaring  upon  him,  from  the  midst  of  the  council,  the  baleful  eyes  of 
the  knights  Max  and  Hugo,  and^  others  of  the  house  of  Tronka.  The 
process  of  trial  was  brief  •  and  conclusive.  The  fatal  letter,  on  which 
this  new  charge  against  Kohlhaas  was  founded,  was  then  read  aloud,  and 
it  ran  thus  : — 

“  Be  assured,  my  brave  comrades,  that  the  heart  of  your  betrayed 
and  injured  leader  is  ever  with  you,  and  that  he  yearns  to  escape  from 
his  captivity.  My  base  oppressors  know  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  turned  against  them — but  they,  think  the  danger  yet  afar  off, — like 
the  deaf  adder,  they  sleep  in  blind  security,  and  repent  them  not  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  heaped  upon  the  industrious  and  lowly. 

‘‘  But  vengeance  shall  yet  be  mine  !  The  lawful  way  to  justice  is 
closed  against  me,  and  in  the  Lord’s  name  will  I  upraise  again  the  strong 
arm  of  the  horse-dealer,  and  scatter  the  wicked  magnates  of  the  land  like 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind.  For  a  time  they  have  been  permitted  to 
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wear  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  but  the 
hour  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Michael, 
we  will  once  more  kindle  a  blaze  in  Saxony,  and  it  shall  burn  like  fire  from 
heaven,  until  the  palaces  and  strongholds  of  our  unrighteous  rulers  are 
utterly  consumed. 

“  Up  then,  my  brave  men,  and  gird  on  your  armour  for  the  fight. 
Let  but  a  dozen  of  you — such  as  I  saw  in  Wittenberg,  with  swords  and 
fire-brands — reach  my  prison-door  at  to-morrow’s  dawn,  and  they  shall 
find  me  ready  to  lead  them  on. 

“  Michael  Kohlhaas.” 

Michael  remained  cold  and  unmoved  during  the  reading  of  this  for¬ 
midable  letter,  and  when  asked,  according  to  the  customary  form, 
whether  he  had  written  it,  he  darted  a  withering  glance  at  the  Lords  of 
Tronka,  and  sternly  answered — “  No  I  it  is  a  wicked  fraud,  so  help  me 
God  1  1  besought  them  only  to  aid  my  escape,  and  to  disperse.”  Then 
folding  his  arms,  he  keenly  watched  the  crafty  nobles,  to  whom  he  ever 
after  attributed  this  cruel  forgery,  and  doggedly  refused  to  answer  any 
farther  questions. 

Meanwhile  the  council  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  papers  found  on 
the  person  of  the  accused,  and  amongst  them  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  insurgents.  The  evidence  against  the  unhappy  Kohlhaas  was 
fatally  strengthened  by  the  obvious  agreement  between  the  two  letters ; 
and  the  close  imitation  of  Michael’s  hand-writing,  and  of  the  vehement 
denunciations  and  wild  fanaticism  observable  in  all  his  manifestos,  was 
alone  deemed  abundant  evidence  of  his  guilt  by  judges  strongly  preju¬ 
diced  against  him,  and  long  suspicious  of  his  intention  to  rejoin  the 
insurgents.  Judgment  was  immediately  pronounced,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  horse-dealer  was  sentenced  to  have  his  flesh  tortured  with  red  hot 
pincers,  to  be  quartered,  and  his  remains  to  be  burnt  between  the  w  heel 
and  the  gallows. 

The  fate  of  this  extraordinary  man,  however,  had  now  becorfle  an 
object  of  interest  with  more  than  one  of  the  German  Princes ;  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  particular,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  claimed 
him  as  a  subject  from  the  Saxon  authorities.  He  demanded  that  the 
criminal  should  be  tried  again  in  Berlin,  and  if  found  guilty,  punished 
according  to  the  law  of  Brandenburgh ;  and  enforced  his  claim  in  terms 
so  peremptory,  that  the  timid  Saxon  Prince,  already  menaced  with  a 
Polish  war,  at  length  consented  to  deliver  up  the  prisoner  to  the  Bran¬ 
denburgh  authorities. 

The  Court  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  cause  was  now  transferred,  ap¬ 
pealed  for  decision  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  was  forwarded  a  detailed 
relation  of  the  war  of  Kohlhaas  in  Saxony,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
amnesty  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  The  prisoner,  guarded  by  Bran¬ 
denburgh  soldiers,  then  left  Dresden  in  a  light  waggon,  accompanied  by 
his  five  children,  whom  he  had  not  long  before  sent  for  from  Schwerin, 
feeling  that  without  them  he  was  desolate,  and  a  widower  indeed.  Passing 
through  the  domain  of  the  Count  of  Kallheim,  on  their  way  to  Berlin, 
the  incendiary  and  his  escort  found  themselves,  one  evening,  in  the 
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midst  of  an  assemblage  of  noble  personages  returning  from  the  chase. 
Michael,  an  object  of  curiosity  at  the  time  to  all  Germany,  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded,  and  assailed  with  a  thousand  idle  and  unfeeling 
questions. 

Whether  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  or  to  the  exhilarating 
sight  and  sound  of  the  sylvan  train,  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  not 
merely  resigned,  but  cheerful. 

I  shall  not  die,  ladies,”  said  he,  as  the  fair  huntresses  gathered 
aroimd  him;  “  I  shall  not  die  by  the  sword,  if  there  is  faith  in  woman  ! 
I  wear  a  charm  which  a  cunning  gypsey  told  me  would  preserve  my 
life.  Its  power  I  have  already  proved  in  many  perils ;  and  now  that 
my  cause  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Germany 
are  upon  me,  I  am  tranquil,  and  leave  the  event  to  Providence.” 
Thus  saying,  he  held  up  a  leaden  locket  suspended  from  his  neck  by 
a  chain,  and  which  contained  the  paper  delivered  to  him  by  the  gipsey, 
as  described  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history. 

He  had  resumed  his  customary  grave  deportment,  when  he  observed 
one  of  the  noble  hunters  gazing  upon  him,  with  a  look  widely  different 
from  that  of  common-place  curiosity.  This  individual  was  not  distin¬ 
guished  in  dress  from  his  comrades,  but  an  air  of  habitual  command, 
and  the  obvious  deference  of  those  around  him,  would  have  betrayed 
his  rank  to  Michael,  had  the  mind  of  the  latter  been  at  leisure  to  mark 
such  distinctions.  The  stranger’s  features  called  up  some  vague  remi¬ 
niscences  that  he  had  seen  them  before,  and  for  some  moments  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  occasion.  The  waggon,  however, 
now  moved  onward,  and  at  nightfall  Michael  and  his  escort  took  up 
their  quarters  in  a  farm  house,  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Count  Kall- 
heim ;  and  while  the  wearied  soldiers  were  stretched  in  repose,  except 
one,  who  kept  guard  over  the  prisoner,  Michael  sat  buried  in  melan¬ 
choly  recollections  by  the  cottage  stove.  Presently  he  heard  some  one 
challenged  by  the  sentry,  and  then  permitted  to  pass,  and  the  same 
cavalier  who  had  attracted  his  attention  before  amongst  the  hunting 
party  abruptly  entered,  and  paid  him  the  compliments  of  the  night 
in  a  hurried  manner,  without  waiting,  however,  for  the  usual  reply. 
“  That  locket,”  said  he,  with  the  history  of  which  you  entertained 
our  ladies — have  you  read  its  contents  ?” 

“  I  have  not,”  said  Michael  coldly;  “  I  hammered  a  bullet  around  it 
in  the  way  you  see,  soon  jdter  I  left  that  .cunning  gypsey,  and  here  it 
has  remained  ever  since.” 

‘‘  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  ?”  said  the  stranger. 

“  No.” 

“  Will  you  sell  it  ?  ” 

Yes.”  ' 

“  At  what  price  do  you  value  it  ?  ” 

“  Give  me  life,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  it  is  yours.”  The  stranger 
looked  at  him  in  evident  perplexity. 

“  The  two  first,  ”  said  he,  “  are  in  my  power.” 

“  Without  the  third,”  interrupted  Michael,  “  they  are  not  worth  my 
acceptance.” 
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“  Surely,’'  isaid  the  other,  as  if  catching  at  a  sudden  thought,  “  Michael 
Kohlhaas  would  know  how  to  obtain  justice  for  himself,  were  he  once 
at  liberty  1”  Michael  hesitated ;  he  looked  into  the  cottage  at  the 
sleeping  soldiers.  “  Tempter,”  said  he,  “  avaunt !  I  am  weary  of  blood  : 
this  locket  I  will  not  part  with  save  on  the  scaffold.” 

The  attention  of  the  sentry  had  been  attracted  by  the  earnestness  of 
their  conversation,  and  he  came  near  to  listen.  The  stranger  was  silent, 
but  Michael  could  hear  for  some  moments  the  convulsive  beating  of  his 
heart.  He  at  length  turned  suddenly  away,  rushed  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  sound  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  died  speedily  away  in  the  distance. 

“  What  man  is  that  ?  ”  demanded  Michael  of  the  centinel. 

“  The  Prince  of  Saxony,”  was  the  reply. 

“  The  Prince  of  Saxony  !  ”  said  Michael,  smiting  his  breast  fiercely 
with  his  open  hand.  Then  turning  his  face  to  look  after  his  visitor, 
his  features  were  for  a  moment  lighted  up  with  pride  and  exultation. 
Michael  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and 
when  he  called  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  this  mysterious 
gift  had  been  presented  to  him,  he  wondered  little  at  the  anxiety  of 
the  elector.  The  paper,  he  had  been  told,  contained  the  name  of  the 
last  prince  of  his  line,  the  period  of  his  death,  and  the  name  of  him 
who  was  to  wTest  the  sovereignty  out  of  his  hands;  and  the  myste¬ 
rious  powder  of  the  old  w  oman  had  been  verified  by  a  token,  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  which,  to  his  simple  apprehension,  must  have  been 
supernatural. 

“  Tyrant !  ”  muttered  Michael  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  “  is  it  of  Aim, 
whose  cry  for  justice  you  would  have  smothered  in  his  own  blood,  that 
you  come  to  ask  a  boon.”  Again  he  clutched  the  locket  in  his  nervous 
grasp,  and  carefully  concealed  it  beneath  his  doublet. 

The  Prince  of  Saxony,  at  once  timid  and  superstitious,  lost  no  time 
in  inaction,  Having  tried  in  vain  both  personally  and  by  means  of 
emissaries  to  obtain  from  Kohlhaas  what  appeared  to  him  the  book  of 
his  destiny,  he  immediately  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  other  Princes 
of  the  Confederation,  the  object  of  which  was  the  free  pardon  of  the 
incendiaiy,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  from  his  gratitude  what  was  with¬ 
held  by  his  vindictive  feelings.  No  one  would  stir  however  in  a 
matter  which  the  Emperor  had  taken  in  hand;  with  inexpressible 
dismay  the  Prince  saw  creeping  on  day  by  day,  the  period  fixed 
for  the  decision  of  the  council  at  Vienna;  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
he  determined,  if  Michael  was  indeed  to  suffer,  that  he  would  at 
least  be  near  the  scaffold,  and  by  some  means  obtain  the  bullet  and 
its  precious  inclosure.  Michael  had  been  some  weeks  a  state  pri¬ 
soner  at  Berlin,  with  his  five  children,  when,  from  the  window  of  his 
cell,  he  saw  approaching  the  three  legal  functionaries  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Prince  of  Saxony  and  the  Prince  of  Brandenburgh,  with  the 
chancellors  of  the  two  electors,  and  other  high  officers,  forming  the 
deputation  appointed  to  communicate  to  Kohlhaas  the  decision,  final 
and  irrevocable,  of  the  imperial  council,  and  which  was  forthwith  read 
aloud  to  the  prisoner  by  the  attendant  herald.  The  judgment  on  the 
Knight  of  Tronka,  which  condemned  him  to  two  years’  imprisonment, 
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and  restitution  of  the  horses  in  their  original  condition,  was  no  sooner 
read,  than  Michael  clasped  his  hands  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  which 
echoed  through  the  building.  He  then  ran  to  the  window,  attracted 
by  sounds  which  no  ear  but  his  own  could  have  recognized,  and  saw  his 
two  black  horses,  restored  to  health  and  be.auty,  pawing  the  ground, 
and  neighing  with  impatience.  They  were  led  by  Herman,  who  no 
sooner  beheld  his  master  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

‘‘  Michael  Kohlhaas  !”  continued  the  herald,  “  Thou  hast  heard  the 
just  sentence  passed  on  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  thou  art  now  to  hear 
the  doom  which  thine  own  crimes  have  drawn  upon  thy  head.’*  He 
then  read  aloud  the  sentence  which  condemned  the  horse-dealer  to 
immediate  execution.” 

With  an  unmoved  countenance  Michael  said,  ‘‘  At  whose  expense 
were  my  horses  purchased  from  the  flayer?” 

“  At  the  cost  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  whose  squire  then  waved  a 
flag  over  their,  heads  and  restored  them  to  the  honour  they  had  lost  in 
the  flayer’s  possession.” 

“  By  whose  care,”  continued  Michael,  and  at  whose  expense  were 
they  restored  to  their  original  concUtion  ?” 

“  By  the  servants,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  who 
has  moreover,  by  imperial  award,  made  restitution  in  money  for  all 
other  injuries  done  to  thee  and  thy  servant  Herman.  The  sentence 
has  been  read  to  thee — the  forms  of  justice  are  fulfilled — and  thou  must 
now  prepare  for  death  upon  the  scaffold.” 

Regardless  of  his  own  sentence,  Michael  placed  on  the  ground  his 
two  youngest  children,  who  were  in  his  arms,  then  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  with  glistening  eyes  and  folded  hands  exclaimed — “  My  God  !  I 
thank  thee — this  is  indeed  justice,  and  I  am  satisfied.” 

When  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  Herman  was  permitted  to  approach 
him  with  the  horses. 

“Art  thou  free,  my  good  fellow  ?”  said  Michael.  The  faithful  fol¬ 
lower’s  voice  was  choked  with  emotion,  while  he  answered  “  yes.” 

“  Thank  God,”  cried  his  master,  embracing  him.  Patting  for  the 
last  time  his  two  black  coursers,  “  Herman,”  he  said,  “  I  leave  my 
horses  to  my  two  sons,  and  my  family  to  the  care  of  the  baihff  of  Kohl- 
haasenbruck,  who  will  be  a  father  to  them,  a  faithful  guardian  of  their  * 
property,  and  a  kind  master  to  thee.” 

Among  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  scaffold  was  one  in  the  garb 
of  a  peasant,  who  fixed  his  eyes  with  such  keen  and  anxious  interest 
upon  the  prisoner,  that  he,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guards  who 
told  him  to  stand  back.  The  stranger  however  whispered  something 
into  the  ear  of  one  of  them,  and  he  was  suffered  to  remain.  This 
momentary  disturbance  arrested  the  attention  of  Michael,  who  looked 
at  and  appeared  to  recognize  the  peasant.  He  then  took  the  leaden 
locket  from  his  bosom,  and  biting  it  in  twain,  extracted  the  paper. 
While  reading  the  few  lines  which  were  written  on  it,  a  stern  smile  of 
satisfaction  passed  across  his  features ;  the  next  moment,  glancing  at 
the  stranger,  he  put  the  mysterious  prediction  into  his  mouth,  and 


swallowed  it.  The  peasant,  with  a  wild  shriek,  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground ;  and  before  he  recovered,  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  no  more. 

A  report  soon  after  prevailed  in  Berlin,  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
attended  the  execution  in  disguise.  To  the  curious  reader  who  would 
seek  historical  evidence  of  the  rumoured  connexion  between  the  myste¬ 
rious  prediction  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Saxon  Prince  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  we  can  only  say — is  it  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Electo¬ 
ral  House  of  Saxony  ? 

To  conclude, — the  high-minded  Prince  of  Brandenburgh  ordered  that 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Kohlhaas  should  receive  a  Christian  and 
decent  burial  in  a  church-yard  without  the  city,  whither  the  body  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  sincere  mourners,  who  had  long  known  and  re¬ 
spected  Honest  Michael,  the  horse-dealer.” 

Before  the  procession  departed  from  the  place  of  execution,  the  Prince 
called  unto  him  from  the  prison  the  two  sons  of  Kohlhaas,  knighted 
them,  and  took  them  as  pages  into  his  immediate  service.  He  provided, 
with  generous  care,  for  all  the  orphan  family,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  their  descendants  were  settled  and  flourishing  in  the  state  of 
Mecklenburgh. 


ODE  BY  SIR  CHARLES  WETHERELL 

,  •*  My  Lord*  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night.' 

Our  wisest  institution 
Approaches  dissolution — 

O  spirit  of  antiquity 
Avert  the  great  iniquity ! 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 
Constitution,  Revolution. 

A  murderous  Democracy 
Assail  the  Aristocracy — 

Threaten  with  Revolution 
^  Our  darling  Constitution. 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 
Constitution,  Revolution. 

Lawless  intimidation 
Perverts  our  Legislation — 

The  Jacobin  Reform 
Our  consciences  would  storm. 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 
Constitution,  Revolution. 

This  horrid  bill  effaces 
Our  pensions,  bribes  and  places. 

O  ruined  Constitution ! — 

O  dismal  Revolution ! 

Aristwracy  and  Democracy, 
Constitution,*  Revolution. 


Kino  John. 
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ITALIA  D  E  P I C  T  A , 

OR 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BYRON,  EUSTACE  AND  FORSYTH. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  adorn  our  miscellany  with  engravings,  or  spirited  etchings, 
of  Italian  figures,  scenery,  and  architecture,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  and  the  classical  tours  of  Eustace  and  Forsyth. 

We  commence  with  views  of  the  most  distinguished  Villas  in  Rome  and  its  environs,  accu¬ 
rately  reduced  from  the  admired  and  now  scarce  designs  of  the  French  architects,  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  the  only  work  at  all  worthy  of  the  subject.] 


No.  1.— THE  VILLA  OF  POPE  .JULIUS  III. 

The  villas  of  Italy,  although  celebrated  by  poets  and  travellers,  and  employed 
as  models  throughout  Europe,  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  British  public ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  remedy  what  may  be  deemed  a  national  reproach,  we  shall 
superadd  to  our  engravings  some  brief  historical  and  descriptive  notices.  Many 
of  these  edifices,  although  in  a  great  measure  or  entirely  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
jirietors,  preserve  an  appearance  of  grandeur  which  no  neglect  can  destroy ; 
and  indeed  some  of  them  derive,  even  from  this  desertion,  an  air  of  picturesque 
seclusion  which  enhances  their  various  beauties. 

Some  of  the  Roman  villas  still  contain  noble  pictures,  and  combine  with  the 
charms  of  architectural  and  landscape  scenerj^,  the  opulence  and  variety  of  a 
national  museum  ;  abounding  with  sculptured  maibles,  columns,  statues,  and 
vases,  excavated  from  the  rich  mines  of  antiquity  beneath  and  around  them. 
Externally  the  walls  are  coated  with  antique  sculptured  marbles,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  gardens  are  a  fairy  landscape,  presenting  vivid  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
and  an  unequalled  combination  of  verdure,  foliage,  grottos,  cascades,  and  foun¬ 
tains  ;  of  terraces,  temples,  and  every  variety  of  architectural  embellishment. 

In  general  the  villa-gardens  of  Italy  display  a  picturesque  variety,  widely 
differing  from  the  monotonous  and  puerile  simplicity  which  characterises  the 
pai’ks  of  France  and  Germany.  They  are  planted  regularly  around  the  man¬ 
sion,  and  by  ingenious  and  tasteful  gradations,  appear  to  blend  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape.  Although  not  altogether  free  from  defects,  according  to 
English  notions  of  landscape  gardening,  they  are  well  suited  to  the  climate 
and  habits  of  the  people. 

At  every  turn  the  pedestrian  discovers  some  new  and  beautiful  feature. 
Sunny  and  extensive  views  of  Rome,  or  of  the  distant  hills  of  Tivoli  and 
Albano,  suddenly  burst  upon  him  through  openings  in  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  lofty  hedge-rows  ;  fountains  of  elegant  and  ingenious  design  throw  up  their 
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cooling  waters,  which  descend  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds ;  or  a  copious  stream,  issuing  from  a  dark  cavern,  glides  slowly  along 
a  channel  of  the  richest  marbles ;  and  then,  descending  by  a  succession  of  falls, 
supplies  a  large  basin  or  canal,  the  margin  of  which  is  enlivened  by  numerous 
jets  d'eauy  or  by  statues,  which  reflect  their  graceful  forms  in  the  liqu-d  mirror 
below.  Garden  saloons,  adorned  with  richly  coloured  arabesques,  invite  the 
weary  to  repose ;  and  in  more  secluded  spots,  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  lofty 
trees,  are  discovered  spacious  grottos,  coated  with  shell  work  and  mosaics,  and 
containing  marble  benches  around  a  basin  of  transparent  water,  where  stands 
upon  her  pedestal  the  Divinity  of  the  place,  suiTounded  by  picturesque  groups 
of  Naiads  and  Tritons;  while  the  delicious  murmurs  of  near  and  distant  foun¬ 
tains  fall  upon  the  ear  like  music,  and  complete  the  enchantment.  The  classical 
taste  and  beauty  which  pervade  every  part  of  these  delightful  abodes,  prove 
the  dignified  objects  and  liberal  expenditure  of  the  Roman  cardinals  and 
nobles,  at  a  period  when  the  aristocracy  of  northern  Europe  sought  no  higher 
gratifications  than  the  chace  and  the  bottle.  To  the  educated  traveller  they 
present  surpassing  modernizations  of  the  storied  gardens  and  villas  of  Lucullus 
and  Sallust,  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  :  and  to  the  lover  of  ancient  and  modern  art, 
they  afford  a  daily  and  inexhaustible  source  of  gratification,  fully  verifying  the 
remark  of  Forsyth  that  “  the  villas  are  to  this  day  the  Ocelli  Italic.” 


The  much  admired  villa  of  Papa  Giulio,  situate  without  the  w  alls  of  Rome, 
and  near  the  ancient  Flaminian  Way,  between  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  the  Porto 
del  Popolo,  was  commenced  in  1550,  by  Pope  Julius  III.  The  painter  Vasari 
boasts  in  his  writings  that  he  first  suggested  the  design ;  the  Romans,  how  ever, 
attribute  to  Michael  Angelo  the  distribution  of  the  apartments,  and  the  taste¬ 
ful  combination  of  the.  whole.  Many  of  the  decorative  details  were  the  work 
of  Vignola ;  Bartolomeo  Ammanati  constructed  the  fountain  at  the  end  of  the 
first  court ;  and  Taddeo  Zucchero  executed  the  paintings  and  arabesques  which 
adorn  the  circular  gallery. 

This  favourite  abode  of  Pope  J ulius  has  lost  much  of  its  original  splendour, 
and  several  of  the  garden-grottos  and  terraces  are  in  ruinous  condition.  Even 
the  name  of  villa  has  departed  from  it,  and  it  is  now  called  by  the  Romans  the 
viffna^  or  vineyard,  of  Papa  Giulio,  because  the  gardens  are  planted  with  vines, 
'fhe  original  design  of  the  palace  is,  however,  still  entire  ;  and  although  most 
of  the  statues  which  once  adorned' it,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican 
museum,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  gems  of  Modem  Rome,  and  fascinates 
every  beholder  by  the  superlative  beauty  of  the  architecture. 

Beyond  the  vestibule  is  a  semi-circular  gallery,  open,  and  surrounded  by 
columns.  This  gallery  is  the  entrance  to  the  principal  court,  the  decorations 
of  which  are  very  beautiful.  From  hence  is  seen,  through  an  open  peristyle, 
R  subteranean  grotto,  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat  from  the  heats  of  an  Italian 
summer,  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  rockwork,  relievos,  statues,  and  fountains. 

This  villa  still  attracts  the  Romans  on  days  of  festival,  and  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  view  a  group  of  dancers,  after  one  of  Pinelli’s  etchings,  has  been 
introduced  by  the  French  artist. 
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An  infinite  deal  of  nonsense  has  issued  from  the  press  of  both  countries  on 
the  animosities  and  sorenesses  said  to  exist  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Old  England.  If  the  temper  and  judgment  of  mother  and  daughter  are  to 
be  estimated  by  the  character  of  their  printed  correspondence,  there  will  be  but 
scanty  room  for  complimenting  either.  The  attack  and  retort  come  and  go  as 
regularly  as  the  interchange  of  the  packets.  The  sarcasms  of  the  duarterly 
Review,  which  dispenses  consolation  to  afflicted  legitimacy,  are  repaid  with  in¬ 
terest  by  its  American  namesake,  conducted  by  Dr.  Walsh.  Captain  Hall  ’ 
brandishes  a  book  of  travels;  Mr.  Cooper  a  body  of  Notions,”  and  in  each 
the  materials  of  discord  are  pleasantly  abundant.  The  sailor  and  the  novelist 
have  acquitted  themselves  like  dutiful  children,  amicably  disposed  for  a  family 
feud.  If  the  feelings  of  Britain  and  the  States  were  indeed  represented  by 
persons  so  sterile  in  philosophy,  their  pious  endeavours  could  hardly  fail  to  keep 
the  torch  of  strife  continually  burning. 

Thanks  to  the  clear  heads  and  sound  hearts  which  constitute  the  strength 
and  wealth  and  honour  of  these  great  kindred  empires,  partiality  and  prejudice 
are  not  our  representatives.  Tourists  and  reviewers  may  play  off  “  the  paper 
pellets  of  the  brain,”  but  the  natural  confederacy  of  intelligence  and  inde¬ 
pendence  emanates  from  principles  too  finn  and  elevated  to  be  shaken  by  this 
paltry  warfare.  A  petulant  speech  in  Congress,  or  the  wormwood  of  a  party 
periodical,  disturbs  not  British  confidence  in  American  goodwill,  and  sure  we 
are,  that  in  the  indulgence  of  a  sober,  considerate,  and  charitable  spirit,  we  do 
not  stand  alone. 

We  speak  of  the  people — the  substantial  citizenship — the  real  community — 
the  bone,  sinew,  and  pure  blood  of  the  body  politic.  There  are  those  “  among 
us,  but  not  of  us,”  who,  under  cover  of  their  name,  would  gladly  scatter  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  lands  most  endeared  to  our  sympathies.  Court-flies, 
and  the  minions  of  a  grasping  aristocracy,  abhor  the  fellowship  of  freemen.  It 
leads  to  knowledge — to  popular  power— to  the  annihilation  of  corruption. 
There  are  tangible  grounds  therefore  for  that  malignity  towards  America  which 
has  envenomed  the  quills  of  those  who  rarely  write  in  a  creditable  cause,  until 
it  has  been  consecrated  by  the  approving  nod  of  authority. 

It  is  a  gross  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  charge  them  with  hoarding  vindictive 
remembrances  towards  the  States,  or  with  entertaining  the  desire  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  at  their  expense.  Many  w'ere  far  from  hostile  to  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  they  considered  it  the  fitting  alternative  of  injured 
men.  The  recollection  of  New  Orleans  distracts  not  our  slumbers;  if  we  ever 
think  of  the  days  of  battle,  it  is  with  sorrow  that”  such  days  should  have  occurred. 
As  to  territorial  aggression,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  meditate  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  Canadas  to  our  neighbours,  than  to  plan  the  occupation  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  cormorants  of  war  and  intrigue  may  thirst  after  contention ; 
our  prayer  is  for  peace,  and  for  the  fruits  of  peace — a  liberal  exchange  of  the 
blessing  of  the  earth  and  the  products  of  mental  and  manual  ingenuity. 

The  language  of  aversion  or  contempt  enters  with  an  ill  grace  into  the  commu¬ 
nications  of  States  associated  by  such  numerous  and  such  intimate  ties  as  England 
and  America.  The  intemperance  of  literary  disputants  shall  never  induce  us 


*  Authorship,  a  Tale.  By  a  New-En^lander  Over-Sea.  8vo.  pp.  267.  Boston : 
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U)  countenance  or  adopt  it.  There  exists  no  reason  why  the  subjects  ol  an 
ancient  limited  Monarchy  should  of  necessity  affect  to  undervalue  the  merits 
of  a  young  Republic.  The  opinions  of  a  Philadelphia  Journal  completely 
accord  with  ours: — “  There  needs  nothing  but  mutual  distrust  to  produce  a  war 
between  any  two  contiguous  nations^ — and  there  can  be  no  differences  too  great 
to  he  adjusted  by  mutual  good  will.  We  regard  the  policy  which  cherishes 
defiance  and  hatred  between  nations  as  murderous  and  diabolical,  and  consider 
the  manifestation  of  such  sentiments,  a  complete  disqualification  for  any  office 
that  would  bring  them  into  action.”  When  our  Transatlantic  friends  are 
disposed  in  future  to  notice  their  flippant  assailants,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that 
the  controversy  is  not  to  be  maintained  against  Englishmen,  but  against  an 
interested  and*  intolerant  faction  of  whom  Englishmen  are  weary. 

The  tale  of  colonial  wrong  is  inscribed  upon  the  oppressor’s  tomb.  There 
it  should  be  permitted  to  rest  as  a  permanent  record  of  shame.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  equitable  to  ransack  the  records  of  civil  strife,  merely  to  upbraid  a 
generation  guiltless  of  its  origin,  and  ignorant  of  its  heart-burnings.  They  mis¬ 
interpret  us  grievously,  who  presume  that  we  are  capable  of  being  chafed  by 
the  triumphs  of  Liberty,  or  that  we  could  stoop  to  cherish  a  mean  jealousy  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  her  adherents. 

We  love  the  land  of  our  nativity,  but  we  should  cease  to  love  it,  if  our 
attachment  were  incompatible  with  a  generous  regard  for  the  common  interests 
of  mankind.  Our  understandings  are  untrammelled  by  the  evil  policy  of  princes 
and  their  advisers,  although  institutions  warped  from  their  original  purpose, 
may  have  placed  public  officers  beyond  public  control,  and  given  to  the  few 
the  pow  er  of  misrepresenting  the  many.  The  resources  of  Great  Britain  are 
unparalleled :  crippled  as  she  has  been  by  misgovernment,  she  still  reigns 
without  an  equal.  The  dreadful  scourge  of  war  eame  to  her  in  the  seductive 
guise  of  victory  and  conquest.  She  extended  her  boundaries,  and  opened  new 
avenues  to  wealth.  But  her  proudest  and  least  perishable  monument  raises  its 
head  above  the  waves  of  the  West;  where  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  hardi¬ 
hood  of  her  descendants,  have  given  them  a  political  and  moral  rank,  equal 
to  that  of  the  parent  country,  compared  with  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In 
numbers,  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue  considerably  exceed  the 
Spaniards;  in  all  that  ennobles  humanity,  they  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  them,  and  to  every  other  race  on  the  Continent  of  Columbus.  In  about 
half  a  century,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  war 
which  raged  over  the  whole  earth,  a  newly-organized  confederacy  of  thinly- 
peopled  provinces  became  consolidated  into  a  mighty  empire,  respected  abroad, 
and  peaceful  and  flourishing  in  its  internal  relations.  If  the  future  may  be 
.  augured  from  the  past,  we  are  warranted  in  the  prediction,  that  a  second  series 
of  the  history  of  British  grandeur  will  be  supplied  by  North  America. 

Many  and  magnificent  are  the  problems  in  progress  to  solution  among  the 
sons  of  the  Union.  A  thousand  opposite  elements  have  been  mingled  and 
melted  in  the  crucible  of  a  Republican  constitution,  to  produce  the  pure  gold  of 
order  and  equal  rights.  No  similar  experiment  was  ever  so  successful.  There 
has  been  a  conspiracy  among  our  task-masters,  to  keep  us  in  ignorance  of  its 
liappy  results.  They  would  have  us  raise  the  hand  of  violence  against  our 
brother,  that  they  and  theirs  may  walk  in  “  purple  and  fine  linen.”  Mammon 
has  a  host  of  worshippers  here,  and  the  slang  of  an  oligarchy  prompts  them  to 
contemn  institutions  which  lack  “  the  pomp  and  circumstance”  of  courtly  parade. 
The  delusion,  however,  in  common  with  a  troop  of  like  delusions,  is  passing 
away.  To  annihilate  it  entirely,  requires  only  the  aid  of  an  honest  and 
enlightened  mind,  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  singular  position  of 
America ,  a  mind  that  shall  lay  before  us  exactly  what  she  is,  whom  all 
acknowledge  to  be  for.  her  age  a  prodigy;  a  mind  that  will  not  amble  its 
ingenuity  in  devising  inapplicable  comparisons,  nor  nauseate  both  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  with  the  camomile  of  sneaking  commendation,  like  a  sagacious 
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Captain,  who  thinks  our  pulses  require  a  heavy  dose,  to  keep  them  below  the 
fever-throb  of  Revolution. 

American  writers,  deficient  neither  in  observation  nor  experience,  have  assured 
their  countrymen  that  the  English  people  regard  them  with  irreconcileable  dis¬ 
like.  In  doing  so,  they  may  not  be  aware  that  they  completely  subserve  the 
end  for  which  the  mercenaries  employed  by  the  spoilers  of  that  very  people 
pursue  their  obliquitous  vocation.  They  have  misUiken  the  babble  of  a  pitiful 
coterie  for  the  voice  of  a  high-minded  community — tlie  squeak  of  a  rat  for  the 
roar  of  the  Lion.  We  fancy  that  a  cause  may  be  assigned  for  this  absence  of 
discrimination.  Some  small  creature,  shrouding  his  insignificance  under  the 
wings  of  a  review,  once  insolently  inquired — “  Who  reads  an  American  book?*’ 
The  chatter  of  the  popinjay  was  instantly  mimicked  by  all  tlie  pilferers  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  idiotism  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  bye-ways  of  imbecility, 
until  an  answering  swell  of  indignation  pealed  across  the  Atlantic,  charging  us 
with  an  utter  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  consanguinity,  with  an  inherent  inca¬ 
pacity  for  concord.  “  I  have  but  one  request  to  make,”  says  the  author  of  the 
works,  the  titles  of  which  fringe  the  front  of  this  article. — Let  these  w  ords  be 
inscribed  upon  my  tombstone — “  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?” 

John  Neal,  a  man  of  robust  intellect,  sinned  against  his  dignity,  in  transfer¬ 
ring  this  pert  query  to  his  wholesome,  masculine  pages.  If  John  yearn  to  in¬ 
spect  his  own  epitaph,  we  shall  favour  him  with  one,  that  some  hundred  years 
hence  will  cause  his  pale  parted  spirit  to  smile  like  moonlight  on  tremulous 
waters.  But  wishing  to  eschew  poesy,  melancholy,  the  green  turf,  and  funereal 
cypress,  we  for  the  present  pass  the  tombstone  uninscribed.  Every  lover  of 
letters  admires  the  fruits  of  American  genius  ;  but  with  these,  books  published 
by  Americans  have  been  less  frequently  identified  than  their  friends  could  wish. 
The  intellectual  adventurers  of  the  States  have  too  often  preferred  an  humble 
coasting  adventure  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  to  a  bold  cruize  on  the  majestic 
ocean,  that  pays  dignified  obeisance  to  their  native  shores.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
notwithstanding,  to  reproach  them  with  pusillanimity.  We  know  what  they 
have  to  contend  with.  Here  they  are  threatened  with  the  puissant  bodkins  of 
petty  critics ;  at  home  they  stand  in  the  suspicious  light  of  contrabandists.  On 
’Change  they  are  unknown ;  they  add  not  the  mite  of  their  eloquence  to  the  re¬ 
dundant  oratory  of  contested  elections,  and  they  recede  not  into  the  bosom  of 
the  wilderness,  to  rifle  the  virgin  treasures  of  the  soil,  or  to  bow  the  heads  of  the 
forest  giants,  who,  like  all  aboriginals,  are  quickly  exterminated  by  tlie  intruding 
hand  of  merciless  civilization.  There  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  a  time  for 
felling  timber,' for  building  arsenals,  ships  and  cities,  for  opening  canals,  for 
constructing  rail-roads,  for  erecting  stately  edifices,  for  imparting  to  canvass 
the  measure  of  glorified  endurance  of  which  colours  and  canvass  are  suscepti¬ 
ble,  for  investing  sculptured  forms  with  that  transcend  ant  grace  which  makes 
the  most  symmetrical  of  Adam’s  offspring  turn  abashed  from  the  mirror  of  the 
summer  pool,  for  compiling  classical  history,  for  fabricating  wondrous  romance, 
and  for  roaming  over  “  Meads  of  Asphodel”  with  William  of  Avon,  and  divers 
others  of  the  master’s  whose  tints  have  triumphed  over  time.  There  is  an  epoch 
for  each  of  these  achievements,  and  if  England’s  red-capped  daughter  were 
endowed  with  the  speed  of  Atalanta,  she  could  not  be  expected  in  the  blossom 
of  her  girlhood  to  have  bounded  through  half  the  series.  Certes  she  has  not 
lagged  on  the  course,  and  she  bids  fair  to  challenge  at  the  goal  the  best 
honours  of  the  Olympic.  In  the  meantime,  let  those  of  her  children  who  are 
staking  their  hearts’  hopes  on  the  chances  of  literary  celebrity,  make  allowance 
for  the  sturdy  habits  of  an  untamed  Amazon,  and  “  have  patience  and  shuffle  the 
cards.” 

“Who  reads  an  American  book?”  Not  we — ^half  so  often  as  we  desire. 
We  cannot  cheat  ourselves  with  the  Sketch-book  or  Columbus,  the  Pilot  or 
the  Red  Rover,  for  unhappily  we  have  ascertained  that  Geoffrey  Crayon  was 
cmdled  in  an  i\’y-mantled  cot  at  the  skirt  of  a  village  kirk,  in  the  county  of 
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Devon,  and  that  the  Travelling  Bachelor  first  drew  his  nautical  breath  in  the 
little  ex-sovereip^ty  of  Man.  We  long  for  the  undoubted  oft’spring  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  soul,  and  have  them  we  shall  as  they  spring  into  existence,  not  solely  tor 
selfish  gratification, but  also  and  more  especially  to  minister  delight  to  our  gentle 
and  well  beloved  and  multitudinous  supporters,  for  w  hom  we  have  decreed  that  a 
brace  of  hemispheres  shall  be  placed  under  contribution.  Maugre  the  ultra-sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  tombstone  affair,  we  vouchsafe  John  Neal,  author  of  Authorship,  a 
cordial  grasp  of  our  good  right-hand,  and  beg  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers 
as  a  gentleman  worthy  of  taking  a  place  in  the  roll  of  their  select.  He  exults  in 
the  name  of  Yankee,  and  Yankees  should  be  proud  of  him.  He  has  written 
American  books,  and  therefore  have  w  e  singled  out  his  latest  publication  for  the 
text  of  this  discourse.  Neal,  as  a  novelist,  is  not  a  juvenile  campaigner.  We 
remember  in  the  list  of  his  productions,  Logan,  Seventy-six,  Riindolph,  Keep- 
Cool,  and  Brother  Jonathan.  These  novels  severally  and  collectively,  are  of 
very  unequal  merit.  The  least  felicitous /mre  merit;  the  unequivocal  impress  of 
a  concentrated  and  opulent  mind.  Seventy-six  w  as  our  favourite  ;  it  presents 
a  stining  picture  of  the  Colonial  struggle  in  the  memorable  period  of  the 
“  Declaration.” 

“  Rachel  Dyer,  a  North- American  Story,”  appeared  in  1828.  The  copy  lying 
upon  our  table,  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen  in  this  country.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  perusal,  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  revert  to 
its  pages  for  a  passing  purpose  without  pain.  It  is  a  tale  of  those  dark  and 
terrible  times  in  New  England,  when  accusations  of  witchcraft  were  gravely 
heard  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and  promptly  acted  upon  even  to  the  death. 
The  object  of  the  author  was  twofold ;  in  the  first  place,  to  shew  that  moral 
beauty  may  flourish  under  physical  deformity  ;  and  in  the  second,  to  exemplify 
how  austere  and  well-meaning  men  have,  under  factitious  influences,  violated 
the  ordinances  of  God  and  the  ties  of  Nature,  and  yet  believed  themselves 
to  be  the  faithful  administrators  of  divine  and  human  law.  The  former 
puqiose  is  less  effectively  accomplished  than  the  latter.  Rachel  Dyer,  though 
a  nohle  creature,  is  too  seldom  in  the  front-ground  to  wed  us  to  her  destiny. 
Burroughs,  the  wild  preacher  of  the  woods,  is  a  personage  w  orthy  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  era  of  Elizabeth.  The  uncompromising  intercessor  for  the  victims  of 
superstition,  he  at  length  shares  with  Rachel  the  dismal  doom  they  have  laboured 
to  avert  from  others.  A  brief  extract  from  the  volume  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  appalling  fidelity  of  its  execution.  Bun*oughs  having  pleaded  in  vain  for  an 
aged  woman,  whose  mental  imbecility  is  her  only  crime,  hurries  away  from  the 
miserable  consummation  of  judicial  madness. 

‘  No  language  on  earth,  no  power  on  earth  can  describe  the  scene  that  followed  his 
departure,  the  confusion,  the  outcry,  the  terror  of  the  people  who  saw  the  fire  fly  from 
his  rocky  path,  and  heard  leap  after  leap  of  the  charger  bounding  toward  the  precipice  ; 
nor  the  fright  of  the  judges  ;  nor  the  pitiable  distress  and  perplexity  of  the  poor  childish 
woman,  when  she  was  made  fully  to  understand,  after  the  tumult  was  over,  and  the 
dread  clamour  and  fire-flashing  had  passed  away,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  as  the 
grave— nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  heavy  trample  afar  off,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  sea — 
that  she  must  be  prepared  for  death. 

‘  She  could  not  believe  it — she  would  not  believe  it— she  did  not — such  was  her  per¬ 
fect  simplicity,  till  the  chief  judge  came  to  her  and  assured  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
over  ana  over  again,  that  it  must  be  so. 

‘  Ah  me!  said  poor  Martha,  looking  out  toward  the  quarter  of  the  sky  where  the 
horseman  had  so  hastily  disappeared,  and  where  she  had  seen  the  last  of  the  fire-light 
struck  from  his  path  ;  ah  me  !  bending  her  head  to  listen,  and  holding  up  her  finger  as 
if  she  could  hear  him  on  his  way  back.  Ah  me  I— ah  me  I— and  thafwas  all  she  said 
in  reply  to  her  jud^s,  and  all  she  said  when  they  drove  her  up  to  the  place  of  her 
death,  decked  out  in  all  her  tattered  finery,  as  if  it  were  not  so  much  for  the  grave, 
as  for  a  bridal  that  she  was  prepared. 

‘  Ah  me  !  said  poor  Martha,  when  they  put  the  rope  about  her  neck.  Ah  me  ! — 
and  she  died  while  she  was  playing  with  her  little  withered  fingers,  and  blowing  the 
loose  grey  hair  fiom  about  her^mouth  as  it  strayed  away  from  her  tawdry  cap — -say- 
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ing  over  the  words  of  a  child  in  the  voice  of  a  child,  Ah  me — ah  me— with  her  last 
breath. 

‘  God  forgive  her  judges  !* 

“  Authorship”  is  strongly  marked  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Neal’s 
genius.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plot,  and  little  in  the  characters,  to  fix  the 
attention,  which  is  nevertheless  rivetted  as  by  a  spell.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Old 
England,  and  the  writer  tells  the  tale  in  his  own  person,  with  such  a  solemn 
particularity  of  detail,  such  a  mingling  of  the  real  and  the  imaginative,  as  to 
create  a  doubt  whether  he  be  not  actually  relating  a  passage  of  his  life.  The 
preliminary  pages  of  the  narrative,  will  give — what  we  cannot — an  idea  of  his 
methodical  rambling,  his  connected  unconnectedness,  and  the  vigour  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  thoughts. 

*  1  must  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way ;  and  though  I  speak  in  the  first 
person,  I  hope  to  have  it  attributed  to  the  true  cause — a  desire  to  be  understood. 

‘  I  left  America  and  went  to  England,  not  to  see  Westminster- Abbey,  nor  any  other 

part  of  the  British  Constitution,**  whatever  the  Quarterly  Review  may  suppose,  but 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  much  there,  that  I  hope  never  to  see  in  America,  much  that  I  do 
hope  to  see  here,  and  much  that  I  should  have  looked  upon,  wherever  1  might  see  it, 
with  more  joy  and  a  deeper  emotion,  I  dare  say,  than  1  ever  yet  felt  or  ever  shall  feel 
at  the  sight  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  churches  and  castles,  green  with  age  though 
they  be,  rocking  to  the  northern  blast,  or  very  dark  with  the  shadows  of  centuries. 
Nbt  that  I  did  not  go  up  to  Westminster- Abbey — the  sepulchre  of  kings — with  a  sort 
of  awe,  which,  republican  though  I  was,  I  could  not  well  get  the  better  of :  nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  ever  was,  or  that  I  ever  hope  to  be,  so  reasonable  as  to  find  just 
what  your  over- reasonable  creature  would  look  for — and  no  more — in  the  ruins  of  such 
a  place,  the  wreck  of  what  in  the  day  of  its  power  was  only  the  strong-hold  of  super¬ 
stition,  or  a  part  of  the  huge  outworks  of  tyranny.  But  if  I  had  perceived  the  truth  ; 
if  I  had  gone  back  to  that  age,  when  the  very  foundations  of  military  and  religious 
power  were  laid  in  Europe,  where  would  have  been  the  evil,  where  the  mischief  I  pray 
you,  of  that  awe  which  I  suffered  to  creep  over  me  like  the  penumbra  of  a  great 
eclipse  happening  at  noon-day  in  the  depth  of  summer  1  Why  may  not  the  strong 
holds  of  superstition  or  the  outworks  of  tyranny  (if  dilapidated)  be  worth  a  voyage 
over  sea,  to  the  poet  or  the  dreamer,  to  the  artist  or  the  philosopher,  to  the  man  or  the 
statesman  ?  People  may  say  what  they  please  ;  but  though  I  was  not  boy  enough  to 
go  a  thousand  leagues,  nor  boy  enough  to  talk  as  if  1  thought  it  worth  while  for 
another  to  go  so  far,  merely  to  get  a  peep  at  Westminster*  Abbey — to  say  nothing  of 
Magna-Charta  and  the  House  of  Lords — still,  when  I  had  arrived  there,  I  could  not 
overlook  what  I  saw  before  me,  nor  outrage  the  Spirit  of  the  place  by  considering  what 
must  have  been  the  substance  of  that  power,  the  very  type  and  shadow  of  which,  six 
hundred  years  after  the  glory  had  departed  from  it,  was  awful  to  the  heart,  and  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nor  was  1  fool  enough  either  to  put  off  my  shoes,  or  to  say 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  should  put  them  off,  or  as  if  it  were  sacrilege  to  walk  Otherwise  than 
barefooted,  when  I  drew-near  the  arched  door-wayr— rthe  holy  spot,  where  you  pay  six¬ 
pence  to  a  man  with  a  stick,  for  leave  to  run  by  the  poet’s  corner — a  marble  congress 
of  “  gods  and  godlike  men,**  whose  mighty  ashes,  after  all,  are  not  in  Westminster- 
Abl)ey,  but  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  far  parts  of  the  earth.  But 
still,  though  I  was  not  blockhead  enough  either  to  behave  or  to  talk  as  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  fashion  of  the  people  who  have  strayed  away  from  the  woods  and  waters  of 
America  to  behave  and  talk,  when  they  have  got  fairly  ashore  in  the  heart  of  WesU 
minster- Abbey— especially  if  they  were  landed  at  the  Custom-house,  or  shipped  to  the 
care  of  S.  W.  or  B.  B.  &  Co. — I  could  not  laugh  at  every  thing  I  saw,  though  much 
of  it  was  very  laughable  ;  nor  could  I  philosophize  over  the  origin  of  what  was  before 
and  about  me,  and  above  me,  till  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and  had  no  pleasure  in 
what  I  saw ;  nor  behold  without  emotion  the  barbarous  beauty  that  overshadowed  me 
“—so  superior  to  the  classical  beauty  that  other  men  love  to  talk  about,  or  the  savage 
pomp  that  uprose  on  every  side  of  me,  as  with  a  spring,  and  over-arched  my  way,  and 

shut  in  my  view'  whithersoever  I  went,  like  a - no,  not  like  a  spider-net  sky  of  solid 

stone,  nor  a  carved  or  fretted  sky,  nor  a  firmament  of  tracery,  but  very  much  like  a 
roof  built  of  oak  timber,  wrought  with  the  chisel  and  hewed  with  the  axe  of  mortal 
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'  Others  may  be  able  to  see  more — especially  if  they  go  to  the  abbey  when  it  is  getting 
dark  ;  others  have  been  able  to  see  more,  1  confess,  for  their  money.  But  as  I  live, 
though  I  paid  my  sixpence  at  the  door,  and  my  eighteen-pence  after  I  got  into  the 
church,  and  although  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  particularly  desired  to  see  every  thing — 

1  did  not  see  a  fortieth  part  of  what  I  expected  to  see,  after  readiirg  the  Sketch-Book 
and  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  saw  no  huge  canopy  of  interlacing  tree  tops,  like  the 
inside  of  a  vaulted  wilderness.  I  saw  little  or  nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  great  woods 
of  North-America.  I  saw  no  sceptred  shadows  gliding  hither  and  thither  among  the 
pillars  and  tombs  ;  no  crowned  nor  headless  apparitions  parading  slowly  in  the  “  dim 
religious  light  no  heavy-armed  spectres  either  on  horse-back  or  afoot,  watching  over 
their  buried  households,  or  keeping  guard  night  and  day,  in  this,  the  marble  city  of  the 
dead ;  neither  Gog  nor  JMagog — nor  any  other  part  of  the  British  constitution.  But  if 
1  saw  nothing  of  this,  I  saw  much  that  would  appear  to  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  other  people.  I  saw  antiquity  refreshed  before  my  face.  I  saw  a  live  man  at  work 
renewing  a  part  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  re-carving  the  imperishable  beauty 
thereof  at  so  much  a-day,  covering  up  the  signs  of  old  age,  and  rebuilding  with  sacri¬ 
legious  new  stone,  the  very  parts  which,  if  antiquity  were  so  awful  as  men  say,  he  would 
have  been  afraid  to  touch ;  the  very  parts  indeed  which  wore  the  most  of  that  veiy 
look,  and  were  the  fullest  of  that  very  virtue,  which  they  would  have  you  believe  it 
were  worth  going  three  thousand  miles  to  see — the  look  of  old  age,  the  virtue  of  anti- 
quity. 

'  I  saw  too  a  crowd  of  people,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  running  about  after  a 
guide,  all  bare-headed,  and  most  of  them  with  lips  blue  and  teeth  chattering — perhaps 
with  awe — perhaps  with  cold.  I  saw  moreover  a  marble  countess  on  her  way  up  to  a 
marble  sky — with  a  chair  of  state  placed  for  her  in  the  clouds,  and  a  marble  cherub, 
who  occupied  another  chair,  waiting  for  her  to  arrive.  1  saw  men  of  a  warlike  shape 
armed  cap-a-pie,  with  wigs  on.  I  saw  the  figure  of  Death,  a  skeleton  such  as  we  see 
in  our  picture-books,  or  in  our  sleep  when  we  are  naughty,  issuing  out  of  a  marble  safe 
with  iron  doors  and  aiming  a  sort  of  spear  at  a  marble  woman,  which  a  marble  man 
was  upholding,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  with  his  right  arm  in  the  air.  I  saw  a  party  of 
sober  people,  who  had  come  to  the  show  and  paid  their  sixpences  a  little  too  late,  gal¬ 
loping  after  the  guide,  just  near  enough  to  be  always  a  little  too  late  for  whatever  he  had 
to  say  ;  so  that  while  he  was  describing  the  achievements  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
they  were  looking  at  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  all  the  notice  he  took  of  them  was  to  order 
their  hats  off,  by  order  of  the  Dean,”  though  we  were  shivering  with  cold,  and  they 
hot  with  exercise.  1  saw  too — and  you  may  judge  of  the  fear  that  oppressed  me,  you 
that  have  seen  live  kings,  and  live  heroes  with  your  own  eyes — a  troop  of  royal  per¬ 
sonages  in  a  glass  case,  all  standing  in  a  row,  and  all  made  of  wax,  and  rigged  out  in 
all  the  finery  of  the  stage  (the  stage  of  Bartl'my  fair  too),  and  a  figure  of  Lord  Nelson, 
also  made  of  wax,  in  a  part  of  the  very  clothes  he  wore  at  Trafalgar  —clothes  which 
were  evidently  made  for  somebody  else.  Think  of  that — a  group  of  waxen  images — 
wax  heroes  and  kings  fairly  set  up  for  show  in  the  habiliments  of  the  toy-shop  among 
the  sepulchres  and  solitudes  of  Westminster- Abbey !  Who  would  not  have  come  over 
the  waters  for  a  peep  at  such  a  spectacle  in  such  a  place  'I  and  who  would  not,  if  such 
a  thing  were  told  of  the  barbarians  of  the  South-Sea,  or  of  the  Dutch,  who  would  not 
speak  of  it  as  altogether  characteristic  of  their  barbarous  condition,  or  deplorable  want 
of  taste  1  * 

After  a  little  further  meditation  in  the  time-hallow  ed  pile,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  parlies  who  supply  the  subsequent  business  of  the  volume. 

*  I  was  interrupted.  Two  persons  appeared  coming  towards  me  with  a  very  slow 
step — a  man  and  a  woman.  The  step  of  the  two  was  like  the  step  of  one.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lost  in  thought ;  for  his  hat  was  on  his  head,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
church,  and  pulled  over  his  eyes  ;  and  she  was  leaning  with  all  her  weight  upon  his 
am,  both  her  hands  locked  over  it,  and  her  face  upturned  to  his,  in  that  indescribable 
way  which  every  body  knows  to  be  peculiar  to  a  doating  wife  at  a  particular  period  of 
her  love. 

*  V\  ell,  they  passed  by  me  and  left  me,  and  laughable  as  it  may  appear,  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  1  felt  unhappy  when  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  her  step.  My  heart 
was  heavy  with  inquietude — with  a  sort  of  sorrow  for  the  woman.  1  felt  as  if  1  knew 

^f  were  in  great  peril,  and  as  if  1,  with  power  to  help,  had  forsaken  her — 
as  if  T  should  never  see  her  again — as  if  we  had  parted  for  ever — as  if,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,  as  if  she  was  the  very  woman  that  I  could  love  with  all  my  heart  ana  with  all 
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my  strength,  and  as  If  I  would  give  the  world  (my  share  of  it,  I  mean)  to  l)e  50  loved 
by  her  as  that  man  was.  Reader — bear  with  me  ;  what  I  tell  you  is  the  simple  truth, 
and  I  wish  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  what  happened  to  me  on  my  first  visit  to 
Westminster-Abbey.  It  may  encourage  others  to  tell  the  truth,  after  they  have  been 
there.  It  may  serve  to  show  that  even  there,  unholy  thoughts  may  intrude. 

‘  Let  me  pursue  my  story.  I  waited  a  full  half-hour,  1  suppose,  after  they  were 
gone,  before  I  completed  the  tour  of  the  church  ;  I  lingered  and  lingered  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  which  I  cannot  describe,  though  it  was  much  like  what  used  to  be  called  the  home¬ 
sickness  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  and  1  should  have  staid,  I  know  not  ho  a'  long,  if  the  man 
with  a  stick  had  not  come  up  to  me  as  if  I  had  no  business  there,  and  told  me  with  a 
bow,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  company  had  been  gone  for  at  least  an  hour.  So  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  off  ;  but  just  as  I  came  to  the  place  where  they  receive  the  money,  I  heard 
a  quick  breathing,  and  a  step  that  startled  me.  I  looked  up — the  woman  herself  was 
before  me,  the  woman  that  I  was  already  in  love  with  (I  am  quite  serious),  although 
I  had  never  seen  her  face,  nor  heard  her  speak  ;  in  love  with  her  merely  because  1  saw 
that  with  a  superb  figure  and  the  walk  of  a  Spanish  woman,  she  knew  how  to  love. 
She  wore  a  thick  veil,  but  she  turned  her  face  toward  me  as  if  s!ie  knew  me,  and  caught 
by  her  companion’s  arm  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  hurry,  and  waited  my  approach  as  if 
she  thought  I  was  going  to  speak  to  her.  But  I  had  no  such  idea — I  was  only  anxious 
to  get  by,  so  as  to  relieve  her  from  tiie  visible  dread  she  was  in.  VVe  were  close  to  the 
door,  and  I  observed,  that  instead  of  turning  to  look  at  me  as  she  did,  the  man  drew 
up,  as  if  collecting  himself,  and  put  his  hand  upon  hers  with  a  strong,  though  gentle 
pressure,  as  it  lay  upon  his  arm,  and  then,  as  1  made  my  bow  and  passed  out  of  the 
door,  he  turned  slowly  towards  me,  so  that  I  had  full  view  of  his  face.  I  never  shall 
forget  his  look.  He  was  a  pale  grave  man,  with  a  steady  eye,  which  awed  me  in  spite 
of  myself,  as  I  darted  away.' 

He  is  haunted  with  a  romantic  longing  to  behold  again  the  Lady  of  the  Abbey, 
but  three  years  rolled  by,  and  he  says  ‘  in  all  that  time  I  had  met  with  nobody 
to  remind  me  of  her — no  shape  like  hei^s — no  tread  like  hers — no  love  like  hers — 
nothing  to  make  my  heart  leap  and  thrill  as  it  did  when  she  passed  by  me 
without  seeing  me,  though  I  stood  near  enough  to  lay  my  hand  upon  hers, 
without  stretching  forth  my  aim.’ 

In  wandering  through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  encounters  the  female  and  her 
companion,  who  proves  to  be  her  husband.  The  soul  of  a  poet,  not  a  library 
bard,  but  a  poet  familiar  with  the  grandest  features  of  the  material  world, 
beams  forth  in  the  author’s  pictures  of  earth,  sea  and  sky. 

*  I  had  long  been  wishing  to  see  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  by  the  merest  accident  in 
the  world,  I  found  myself  there  in  the  beautiful  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

twenty - -.  Such  weather  I  had  never  seen  before  out  of  America.  It  was  the  very 

counterpart  of  our  Indian-summer,  that  we  brag  so  much  of.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
men  may  feel,  but  I  feel,  in  the  rich  drowsy  atmosphere  of  that  particular  season,  very 
much  as  if  I  could  make  love  to  any  body  or  any  thing  that  fell  in  ray  way.  To  breathe 
was  a  luxury.  To  tread  the  green  turf,  to  walk  under  the  great  beech-trees  that  over¬ 
shadowed  my  path,  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  out  upon  the  sea,  from  every  side  of 
“the  Garden  of  Englaad,"  as  they  call  it  there — a  miniature  picture  of  England,  I 
should  call  it — was  to  be  happy,  to  be  charitable,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
world — authors  excepted. 

*  So  I  set  off  on  my  pilgrimage  from  Ryde,  after  running  down  to  the  pier  for  the 
fourth  time,  to  look  at  the  Portsmouth  shore  as  it  lay  glittering  afar  off  through  the  thin 
haze,  and  over  the  smooth  beautifully-shadowed  sea,  like  a  sort  of  aerial  panorama. 
Stop,  reader — I  must  try  to  give  you  a  notion  of  Portsmouth,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  whether  you  have  or  have  not  stood  upon  the  pier  at  Ryde, 
while  the  waters  w’ere  spread  before  you  like  a  sheet  of  changeable  satin — changeable 
with  shadow  and  light,  and  with  every  hue  between  the  deep  yellow  of  the  shore  and 
the  deep  strange  blue  of  the  sea — I  must — I  must — whatever  may  become  of  my  story, 
my  heroine,  or  myself.  Two  or  three  nights  before,  I  had  been  struck  with  the 
amazing  beauty  of  a  sunset,  which  I  saw  from  the  Portsmouth  side — it  was  like  the 
sunsets  of  North  America  ;  not  so  brilliant  however,  nor  dyed  with  such  exalted  and 
fervent  hues,  but  like  them  in  the  stillness  of  their  beauty,  when  to  look  at  them  is 
enough  to  bring  the  water  into  your  eyes  and  to  make  your  heart  run  over — especially 
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if  there  is  a  woman  at  your  side,  1  grew  melancholy,  and  1  thought  how  very  little  we 
know  of  eacli  other  in  this  world,  nations  of  nations,  neiglfcbours  of  neighbours, 
brothers  of  brothers.  On  every  side  of  me  was  the  proof ;  on  every  side  of  me  beauty  and 
power  that  were  considered  peculiar  to  America  j  areal  Indian-summer— that  Sabbath 
of  the  whole  year  ;  a  superb  sunset,  and  huge  trees  overloaded  w  ith  foliage  that  appeared 
like  a  sort  of  gorgeous  blazonry.  Their  colours  were  not  so  vivid  as  we  have  them  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  nor  so  various,  nor  did  they  overhang  all  the  mountain-sides,  and  all  the"  rocks, 
aud  every  foot  of  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  a  sort  of  ponderous  arid 
fluctuating  shadow;  but  they  had  beauty  "of  their  own,  a  beauty  that  we  never  see  in 
tlie  New  World,  a  sort  of  pomp  which  is  not  the  pomp  of  the  wilderness,  and  a  sort  of 
wealth,  which  is  not  the  wealth  of  our  everlasting  woods,  but  graver  and  quieter. 
They  swell  up  to  the  eye,  cloud  overcloud,  with  colors  that  we  love  to  see  in  a  picture. 
Not  so  with  our  savage  North- American  landscapes — they  would  startle  and  scare  you, 
if  they  were  painted  with  fidelity.  If  you  had  gathered  your  ideas  of  nature  from  Claude 
or  Poussin,  or  Hobbima,  or  Both,  or  Buysdal,  or  from  any  body  that  ever  painted  a  land¬ 
scape  in  Europe,  you  would  never  be  able  to  endure  the  truth  in  a  landscape  of  North 
America.  The  bright  blue,  the  deep  fieiy  crimson,  the  scarlet  and  gold,  the  orange 
and  purple,  the  innumerable  shades  of  brown  would  appear  unworthy  of  a  picture. 
You  would  feel  as  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  stage  do,  when  they  see  the 
terrible  passions  at  work  off  the  stage — you  would  swear  that  nature  herself  was  un¬ 
natural. 

‘  So  much  for  the  sunset  which  I  had  seen  for  two  or  three  nights  before  ;  hut  nothing 
that  I  saw  then,  though*  it  was  all  that  I  have  described  it  to  be,  could  equal  the  view 
that  1  now  had  of  the  Portsmouth  shore  off  Gosport,  of  the  shipping,  of  the  military 
works,  and  of  the  far  blue  sea  with  a  fleet  riding  slowly  over  the  dim  barrier  which 
hardly  separated  it  from  the  far  blue  sky — launching  away,  ship  after  ship,  into  the 
unfathomable  air,  as  if  they  knew,  like  the  huge  birds  of  South  America,  when  they 
float  over  the  top  of  the  Andes — into  the  sky — with  all  their  mighty  wings  outspread, 
that  there  was  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  able  to  wreck  them,  or  shatter  them,  or  dis¬ 
turb  them  on  their  way.  It  was  a  picture  to  be  remembered  for  life — to  be  carried 
away  on  the  heart,  as  if  the  colours  were  burnt  there,  and  the  moveable  beauty  of  a 
camera  obscura  had  been  shut  up  for  another  day,  or  melted  into  the  material  and  fixed 
there  for  ever  and  ever. 

‘  The  broad-striped  waters  were  like  a  smooth  satin,  glossy  with  light,  and  rippling 
with  a  low  soft  air  that  stole  over  the  green  surface  like  a  shadow.  You  could  see  it 
move.  They  were  green  too— of  a  beautiful  positive  green,  such  as  I  never  saw  any 
where  else  ;  no  doubt  owing  to  the  mixture  of  a  sober  yellowish  dye  produced  by  the 
sands  near  the  shore  with  the  cold  blue  of  the  ocean — a  blue  that  appeared  as  black  as 
midnight,  where  the  waters  were  very  deep.  On  every  side  of  me  were  happy  faces — 
grown-up  children  wading  about  on  the  shore,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  sorrow,  as  if  to  them  life  were  but  one  long  holiday  ;  barges  and  wherries 
dipping  to  the  swell ;  great  ships  at  anchor,  with  their  sides  turned  up  to  the  air,  as  if 
ll>ey  had  been  cast  away  in  the  very  middle  of  the  great  deep ;  and  others  afar  off, 
towering  into  the  sky  like  prodigies,  or  floating  up  and  fading  away,  like  so  many 
superb  creatures  of  the  air,  each  abroad  on  some  great  particular  errand  of  its  own. 

‘  The  night  before  there  had  been  a  gale,  which  prepared  the  way  for  what  I  saw 
I'ow,  I  stood  on  the  pier  and  saw  it  approach — the  breeze  sounding  over  the  deep,  the 
mist  rolling  toward  me  like  a  heavy  white  smoke,  the  tide  moving  with  a  steady  roar, 
which  grew  louder  and  louder  as  it  heaved  and  weltered  underneath  our  feet ;  and  the 
Portsmouth  shore,  while  it  seemed  very  high  and  very  far  off,  breaking  through  the  mist 
with  an  effect  such  as  1  never  saw  before,  either  in  life  or  in  poetry,  either  in  pictures 
or  in  sle^.  1  he  sky  was  cloudy — it  was  even  dark — there  was  nothing  above  able  to 
produce  what  1  saw,  nothing  of  brightness  in  that  part  of  the  above  which  I  could  see ; 
and  yet  the  high  lands  of  the  opposite  shore,  lands  that  were  neither  high  nor 
picturesque  when  the  wind  was  another  way,  were  gleaming  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
beauty,  such  as  you  may  conceive  would  be  the  character  of  a  fine  painting,  if  it  were 
covered  with  a  grey  ga^,  and  light^  up  from  within.  It  was  what  1  should  call,  if 
I  were  not  afraid  ot  being  charged  with  affectation,  a  sketch  by  the  Deity,  a  shadow  of 
the  landscapes  that  we  are  to  see  hereafter  ;  so  faint,  so  ethereal  was  it,  so  unlike  the 
landscapes  of  our  earth.’ 

\\c  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  It  is  too  slender 
a  nlaineut  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  aureate  fabric  entwined  around  it.  A  sen- 
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tence  ur  twain  must  suffice.  The  author  becomes  acquainted  with  the  myste¬ 
rious  pair,  and  the  female  informs  him  that  she  is  the  unknown  and  unprotected 
girl,  whom  he  signally  served  by  his  kind  counsel  when  they  chanced  to  meet 
in  a  stage-coach  years  before.  She  entreats  his  friendly  assistance  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  high-spirited  man,  rendered  reckless  by  misfortune.  He  leaves  them 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  an  accident  afterwards  brings  them  togetlier  in  London. 
There  the  lady  communicates  to  him  her  fears  that  her  beloved  partner  has 
become  leagued  with  gamblers,  and  implores  his  intervention.  Her  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  verified.  The  subject  of  them,  among  whose  companions  Fauntleroy 
is  introduced,  is  arrested  at  a  hell,  it  would  seem  for  forgery,  and  eventually 
both  husband  and  wife  disappear  as  mysteriously  as  they  made  tlieir  entrance. 
The  author  learns  that  they  aie  gone — not  to  Botany  Bay — but  to  America,  and 
consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  idol  of  his  fancy  again.  Another 
extract  or  two  and  then  adieu,  Giovanni !  The  following  passage  has  smitten 
upon  our  sensonum, 

*  You  are  not  well,  said  the  woman  to  me — I  wish  I  might  call  her  Mary — 1  cannot 
l)ear  the  name  of  Edwards  now.  Mrs.  Edwards !  no  faith,  I  would  as  lief  call  a 
creature  that  1  loved  a  lady,  as  we  do  every  thing  that  wears  a  cap,  or  is  intended  to 
wear  a  cap  in  America.  How’s  your  lady  to-day  ]  I  have  heard  one  retail  shopkeeper 
say  to  another  in  the  republican  parts  of  my  country,  and  a  bit  of  a  haberdasher’s  boy 
talk  by  the  hour  together  of  the  ladhs  whom  he  saw  at  such  or  such  a  singing-school  or 
dancing  school,  ar\d  both  it  may  be,  while  they  were  laughing  at  the  free  negroes  for 
making  a  similar  inquiry  of  each  other.* 

Are  these  sentiments  just  and  philosophical,  Citizen-Author?  If  the  term 
be  simply  a  general  phrase  of  courtesy,  why  should  it  be  interdicted  to  “  retail 
shopkeepers”  or  “  haberdashers’  boys,”  more  than  to  merchants,  custom-house- 
collectors,  or  attonieys’  apprentices  ?  Wife  is  assuredly  the  orthodox  word — 
nor  is  there  in  the  ponderous  quartos  of  Noah  Webster  a  social  syllable  more 
musical  with  meaning — ^but  surely  a  republican  should  not  prohibit  an  addition 
to  the  social  nomenclature  of  any  man  because  he  happens  to  sell  a  pound  of 
sugar  instead  of  a  hogshead — a  yard  of  calico  instead  of  a  piece  ?  Nor  have  the 
“  retail  shopkeeper”  and  “  the  haberdasher’s  boy”  any  right  to  wax  facetious  at 
the  politesse  of  the  free  negroes ;  for  if  cheerful  civility  form  the  kernel  of  good¬ 
breeding,  many  of  the  sons  of  Africa  are  qualified  to  act  as  masters  of  cere¬ 
mony  among  the  most  punctilious  dames,  demoiselles,  and  dandies  of  Europe. 
A  Chesterfield  would  look  like  a  clown  in  the  soirees  of  St.  Domingo. 

Readers  of  the  Englishman,  you  are  about  to  enter  on  hallowed  ground — 
your  privileged  step  is  on  the  verge  of  invading  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
temple  of  authorship,  nay,  the  sanctum  of  periodical  literature  itself.  Audacious 
republican !  thou  hast  violated  thy  covenant  as  a  privy-counsellor  of  the  Muses ! 
Let  the  ingenuous  youth,  on  whose  downy  cheek  the  longing  after  literary  dis¬ 
tinction  has  planted  a  hectic,  withdraw  his  enraptured  glance  an  instant  from 
the  almost-completed  sonnet,  and  hearken  to  the  Seer  of  the  West. 

‘  Authorship  is  a  beggarly  trade,  and  beggarly,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  pay, 
though  no  author  can  possibly  earn  so  much  in  a  year  as  any  one  of  a  multitude  of 
shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  professional  men  may  do,  while  the  majority  of  authors 
are  kept  in  a  condition  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a  clerk — not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  pay,  as  on  account  of  the  mode  of  dealing  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  live 
from  hand  to  mouth — all  men  of  genius  do — and  of  coui'se  they  are  eternally  in  debt. 
And  authors  having  a  sensibility  in  proportion  to  their  genius,  are  prodigal  of  their 
money  when  they  have  it — never  hoarding  it  up,  and  of  course  are  for  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  literary  by-bidders.  They  are  always  working  for  a  dead  horse — they  feel  keenly — 
they  never  endure  a  slight,  unless  it  be  to  escape  dishonour,  and  therefore,  too,  they 
are  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  scoundrel  tradesman,  who,  when  he  wishes  to  defraud 
an  author,  is  quite  sure  to  succeed,  if  he  can  either  put  him  in  a  passion,  or  provoke 
him  to  a  display  of  magnanimity.  God  !  how  I  suffered,  before  1  had  the  courage  to 
do  what  I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have  done  years  and  years  before  ! 

‘  Sir,  1  have  waited  whole  weeks  for  a  few  pounds  that  were  due  to  rrie  from  an  editor 
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who  had  solicited  me  to  work  for  him — whole  weeks,  I  assure  you,  when  he  was  wast¬ 
ing  the  money  that  belonged  to  his  betrayed  contributors — and  that  woman  there  was 
languishing  on  a  sick-bed — a  death-bed  we  believed  then.  We  were  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  Sir — my  health  had  given  way  under  the  toil  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  me — 1  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  such  was  the  state  of  anxiety  into  which 
writing  for  him  had  thrown  me.  If  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  it  sounded  through  my 
heart — I  had  lost  all  confidence  in  myself ;  I  grew  nervous — I  doubted  whether  I  was 
writing  English — I  could  not  write  so  much  in  a  whole  week  asl  had  written  with  ease 
in  half  a  day,  before  I  took  to  writing  for  a  trade. 

‘  I  have  written  paper  after  paper  for  the  magazines,  which  I  could  never  get  returned 
when  they  were  rejected,  till  1  had  written  for  them,  or  called  for  them,  or  sent  for 
them  over  and  over  again  ;  nor  paid  for  when  accepted,  till  1  had  quarrelled  the  money 
out  of  the  editors  or  the  publishers. 

*  “  Upon  my  word,  you  have  l)een  very  unlucky.  For  my  part,  1  have  always  been 
paid,  and  well  paid,  for  magazine  work,  though  to  be  sure  I  have  had  some  delay  and 
some  trouble,  in  two  or  three  cases,  wliere  I  had  expected  a  promptitude,  a  delicacy, 

and  a  punctuality,  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  on  the  part  of - you  know 

whom.** 

‘  “  Blackwood,  I  suppose.  You  have  done  with  him  now,  I  hear.” 

‘  “  Yes,  and  he  with  me,  just  now  ;  but  I  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  him  one  of  these 
days.  I  like  his  journal — it  is  quite  a  prodigy  in  its  way,  full — brimful — to  riot  and 
uproar  of  young  and  vigorous  life — a  paper  that  has  no  equal  for  one  kind  of  writing — ■ 
the  bold  and  familiar.  He  has  plenty  of  courage,  too ;  he  has  published  for  me  what 
no  other  magazine-proprietor  in  the  three  kingdoms  would  have  dared  to  publish.  It 
was  with  him  that  I  began  my  career  in  this  country  —he  always  paid  me  fairly  and 
promptly,  and  sometimes  liberally — and  I  would  have  died  to  serve  either  him  or  his 
paper ;  1  did  nearly  die  once,  for  1  dropped  out  of  my  chair  while  I  was  re-writing  an 
article  for  him  which  he  had  accepted,  and  which,  as  on  account  of  its  great  length  he 
could  not  immediately  publish.  He  had  sent  it  to  me  to  look  at  again  before  it  appeared, 
if  I  thought  proper  ;  and  I  grew  so  nervous  at  one  time,  that  I  did  not  sleep  for  a  week  ; 
nay,  not  for  three  weeks,  as  an  honest  man  should  sleep — and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  have  done  wdth  what  he  calls  “  The  Maga.** 

‘  “  Ah,  but  you  had  no  wife  to’* — glancing  at  Mary — “  to  trouble  you,  or  you  could 
not  speak  in  this  way  of  magazine  writing.** 

‘  “  Very  true — no  wife  to  trouble  me.” 

*  “  Delay  is  death.  Sir,  at  such  a  time.** 

‘  “  1  believe  it,  and  worse  than  death,  if  you  know  that  while  she  is  dying,  the  money 
tliat  you  have  earned  by  her  sick-bed,  has  been  lavished  by  a  profligate  upon  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  profligate.” 

‘  “  Pho,  pho,  as  you  say.  You  are  speaking  too  bitterly  *,  and  you  have  been  loo 
easily  discouraged.  Let  me  tell  you  what  1  have  had  to  endure — 1,  whom  you  regard 
as  a  fortunate  author  ;  and  see  if  you  do  not  feel  more  charitably  disposed  toward  that 
class  of  slave  drivers,  who  in  this  country  are  called  editors.  You  do  not  consider 
what  they  have  to  endure.  Y ou  overlook  their  suffering.  Their  character  is  in  issue 
twelve  limes  a-year,  if  they  superintend  a  magazine  ;  four  times  a-year  if  it  be  a  quar¬ 
terly.  'I'hink,  too,  of  the  loads  of  paper  they  have  to  ransack,  of  the  caprice  and  self- 
love,  and  obstinacy  of  their  chief  contributors  ;  of  the  lengihiness,  and  talkativeness, 
and  repetition  of  new  contributors,  who  are  paid  by  the  acre  ;  of  the  consistency 
which  they  are  bound  to  keep  up,  in  some  degree,  throughout  a  number  at  least,  if  not  a 
volume  ^  and  of  the  irreconcileable  view’s  that  men  are  pretty  sure  to  have  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject,  when  they  have  each  a  reputation  at  stake  ^  and  how  unwilling  such  men  are  to  be 
trimmed  away,  and  fitted  and  jointed,  and  dove-tailed  by  other  people.  Think,  too, 
of  the  multitude  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  always  waiting  to  be  served 
first,  and  who  are  only  to  be  served  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle  or  character,  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Think,  too,  of  the  friends’  friends,  who  are  eternally  in  the  way  of  an 

editor— introduced  by  nobody  knows  whom,  as  people  worthy  of  patronage— for  cha¬ 
nty-sake.”  r  to 

‘  “  Ah,  sir,  1  begin  to  perceive  that  an  editor  has  no  such  easy  life.” 

L^y  life  !  no  indeed  ;  were  I  an  editor  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
paf^r,  if  it  came  in  the  hand-writing  of  anybody  that  I  personally  knew  ;  for  why  pay 
such  a  price  for  literary  ware,  if  it  will  not  secure  you  a  choice  of  the  market 

‘  “  Very  true. 
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‘  “Think,  too,  of  the  multitude  more,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  half-hour’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  over  a  dinner-table,  expect  to  be  received  as  the  familiar  friends  of  an 
editor,  if  they  choose  to  trouble  him  with  one  of  their  insupportable  visits.  Oh,  my 
dear  sir, — talk  of  the  miseries  of  authorship  !  they  are  nothing  to  the  miseries  of  *edi- 
toi-ship  !  An  author  may  go  where  he  likes,  and  writes  where  he  likes,  but  an  editor 
is  for  ever  at  work  in  the  same  spot,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage— or  an  author  in  a  tread¬ 
mill.” 

‘  “  A  very  pretty  comparison.” 

*  “  Very,  and  then  to  have  to  deal  with  men  of  the  same  trade  is  of  itself  a  misery  ; 
to  have  to  judge  their  work  is  yet  worse,  to  say  nothing  of  reading  it— but  if  you  are 
aa  author,  and  are  to  judge  the  work  of  authors— the  most  irritable  creatures  on  earth, 
your  misery  is  complete.” 

*  “  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  C.  H.,  you  appear  to  feel  every  word  you  say.” 

*  do  feel  every  word  I  say.  An  author  has  no  bowels  for  an  editor.  If  the 
editor  is  an  author,  like  Mr.  Campbell,  for  example,  he  is  thought  to  be  guided  by 
jealousy  whatever  he  may  do,  when  it  is  fifty  to  one,  that  being  aware  of  what  may 
be  said,  of  him  by  a  brother  chip,  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  speak  moi’e  favourably 
of  him  than  he  deserved.  And  if  he  is  not  an  author— like  Mr.  Jeffrey,  for  example — 
they  regard  him  as  not  qualified  to  judge-  Write  a  book  yourself,  Sir,  they  say,  before 
you  pretend  to  judge  of  our  books.” 

‘  “  You  are  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  people  that  I  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  very  drones  of  literature.” 

*  “  And  then,  my  dear  Sir — to  have  to  be  answerable  for  the  vices  and  errors,  not 
only  of  yourself,  but  of  every  body  who  may  happen  to  write  for  you — ” 

‘  **  And  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  if  a  blunder  be  made  by  the  author,  he  will 
never  speak  of  it,  while  made  by  you,  he  will  be  sure  to  proclaim  it  wherever  he  goes ; 
and  that  if  by  one  of  your  allowedf  emendations — a  very  ticklish  thing  for  you  to  rnake 
by  the  way,  if  your  man  be  much  in  favour  with  the  public,  or  if  you  are  disposed  to 
do  more  than  cross  a  t,  or  dot  an  i  for  him — you  have  got  him  out  of  a  scrape,  or  have 
made  him  say  a  very  brilliant,  a  very  wise,  or  a  very  beautiful  thing,  which  had  never 
entered  his  head  but  for  you  ;  he  will  be  sure  to  have  the  credit  of  it,  and  equally  sure 
to  drop  never  a  word  about  your  agency ;  while  if  you  should  happen  to  mistake  a  fa¬ 
vourite  word  of  his,  or  spoil  a  Joke,  or  misraate  a  bad  antithesis  or  two,  whether  in 
reading  the  proof  or  in  spelling  the  manuscript,  you  know  that  if  you  should  live  a 
century,  you  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it.” 

*  Preserve  me  from  all  editorship !” 

‘  ”  Very  well,  said  I — and  then  to  have  to  read  so  much  that  you  have  read  forty 
times  before,  so  much  that  you  are  pleased  with,  you  know  not  why — when  you  come 
to  see  the  proof — and  so  much  that  you  are  weary  of,  you  know  not  why,  till  you  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  And  then,  after  all,  to  be  pursued  by  disappointed  authors, 
and  bored  by  successful  ones — to  say  nothing  of  the  neuter  people,  who  are  accepted 
occasionally,  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bad  humour  with  you  j 
and  then  to  be  obliged  to  say  civil  things  on  a  bit  ot  paper  not  five  inches  square,  to 
every  body  that  you  refuse  to  trade  w’ith,  lest  he  may  call  you  out,  or  attack  you  in 
some  blackguard  paper  of  the  day,  or  show  you  up  in  a  book — or  throw  himself  into  a 
horse-pond  for  your  sake— oh,  you  have  no  idea,Y  tell  you  again,  of  the  miseries  of 
editorship.”’ 

Had  we  not  been  already  sworn  in,  these  awful  revelations  would  have  made 
us  as  coy  of  office  as  were  Prince  Leopold  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours  of  the 
“  round  of  sovereignty.”  But  we  have  “  screwed  our  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,”  and  we’ll  “  not  fail.”  Worthy  Contributors,  you  perceive  that  the 
paths  of  power  are  overrun  with  their  equitable  proportion  of  thorns.  It  being 
our  royal  purpose,  among  the  first  acts  of  our  reign,  to  elevate  you  above  sur¬ 
rounding  contemporaries,  so  as  to  render  you  the  envy  of  all  who  range  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banners  of  other  potentates,  we  venture  to  express  a  paternal 
hope  that  you  will  demean  youi’selves  as  dutiful  and  loving  liegemen,  ever 
piously  treasuring  in  your  affectionate  memories  the  fundamental  principle  of 
OUR  free  Constitution,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  Thus  shall  your 
horn  be  exalted. 

It  will  afford  us  sincere  pleasure  to  have  frequent  opportunity  of  holding  a 
colloquy  with  the  genius  of  John -Neal.  We  respect  the  man  for  his  hearty 
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identification  with  bis  coiintr>s  and  bis  good-bumoured  adoption  of  national 
distinctions,  irritating  to  minds  less  confident  of  tbeir  strength.  They  who 
would  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  bent  and  force  of  bis  talents, 
must  advert  to  bis  works.  Among  British  writers  none  can  be  pointed  out  as 
bis  model.  Diverging  from  the  smooth  and  crowded  highway,  he  has  hewed 
his  solitary  track  through  the  untrodden  wilderness,  and  if  he  sometimes 
wander  in  obscurity,  or  exhibit  the  waywardness  of  one  who  hath  chosen  to 
walk  apart,  he  anon  bursts  through  his  entanglements,  emerges  into  the  far- 
extended  prairie,  and  casting  an  exulting  glance  above  and  around  him, 
displays  the  high  bearing  of  a  Freeman  of  Nature,  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
Poet’s  Clueen  where  she  keeps  her  state,  begirt  with  a  body-guard  of  everlasting 
oaks,  lacqueyed  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  heralded  by  the  thunder-cloud,  and 
piped  to  repose  by  the  deep  bass  of  the  down-dashing  catai-act. 


THE  THREE  HOMES. 

“  Where  is  thy  home?”  I  asked  a  child 
Who,  in  the  morning  air. 

Was  twining  flowers  most  sweet  and  wild 
In  garlands  for  her  hair ; 

“  My  home,”  the  happy  heart  replied, 

And  smiled  in  chil&sh  glee, 

“  Is  on  the  sunny  mountain  side 
Where  soft  winds  wander  free.” 

O !  blessings  fall  on  artless  youth. 

And  all  its  rosy  hours, 

When  every  word  is  joy  and  truth, 

And  treasures  live  in  flowers ! 

“  Where  is  thy  home?”  I  asked  of  one 
Who  bent  with  flushing  face, 

To  hear  a  warrior’s  tender  tone 
In  the  wild  wood’s  secret  place ; 

She  spoke  not,  but  her  varying  cheek 
The  tale  might  well  impart ; 

The  home  of  her  young  spirit  meek 
Was  in  a  kindred  heart. 

Ah !  souls  that  well  might  soar  above. 

To  earth  will  fondly  cling. 

And  build  their  hopes  on  human  love. 
That  light  and  fragile  thing  1 

“  Where  is  thy  home,  thou  lonely  man  ?” 

I  asked  a  pilgrim  grey. 

Who  came,  with  furrowed  brow,  and  wan, 
Slow  musing  on  his  way ; 

He  paused,  and  with  a  solemn  mien 
Upturned  his  holy  eyes, 

“  The  land  I  seek  thou  ne’er  hast  seen, 
My  home  is  in  the  skies  I  ” 

.  O !  blest—thrice  blest !  the  heart  must  be 
lo  whom  such  Uioughts  are  given, 

That  walks  from  w  orldly  fetters  free ; 

Its  only  home  in  heaven  1 
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NAPOLEON’S  TOMB 


BY  A  VETERAN. 


I  SPENT  all  save  the  dawning  of  a  long  day  of  hard  service,  far  from  the  din 
of  European  strife,  under  the  scorching  skies  of  the  East.  Even  amidst  the 
fon^sts  of  Nepaul  the  name  of  Bonaparte  sounded  like  a  spell.  While  his  ambi¬ 
tion  was  condemned,  his  genius  was  admired,  his  misfortunes  deplored ;  often 
have  I  wished  to  encounter  him  face  to  face ;  the  closest  approach,  however, 
that  fortune  enabled  me  to  make  to  him,  was  by  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb. 

When  at  St.  Helena,  I  started  one  morning  with  a  small  party  of  brother 
officers,  to  survey  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  world’s  agitator  are  depo¬ 
sited.  llie  peculiarities  of  the  locality  have  been  laid  before  the  public  so  often 
and  so  amply,  on  canvass  and  on  paper,  that  further  description  is  needless. 
The  character  of  the  scene  is  profound  and  awful  loneliness — a  dell  girt  in  by 
huge  naked  hills — not  an  object  of  vegetable  life  to  relieve  the  general  aspect 
of  desertedness,  except  the  few  weeping  willows  which  droop  above  the  grave. 
The  feeling  of  solitude  is  heightened  by  an  echo,  that  responds  on  the  least 
elevation  of  the  voice.  With  what  singular  emotions  I  took  my  stand  upon  the 
slab,  which  sheltered  the  dust  of  him  for  whom  the  crowns,  thrones  and  sceptres, 
he  wrung  from  their  possessors,  would  of  themselves  have  furnished  materials  for 
a  monument !  There  the  restless  was  at  rest ;  there  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  reposed  with  almost  as  little  sepulchral  pomp  as  the  humble 
tenant  of  a  country  church-yard. 

**  After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” 

I  withdrew  my  foot — ^removed  with  my  handkerchief  the  traces  it  had  left  upon 
the  stone,  and  gave  a  tear  to  the  fate  of  the  exile.  I  also  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune— our  party  quitted  the  place  with  dejected  faces,  and  scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken  until  we  reached  our  quarters. 

On  the  following  morning  a  French  frigate  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
having  on  board  a  regiment  of  artillery.  The  officers  solicited  and  obUiined 
permission  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  old  leader’s  ashes.  I  accompanied 
them  to  the  ground,  and  rarely  have  I  witnessed  enthusiasm  like  theirs.  On  the 
way  not  an  eye  was  dry,  and  some  who  had  served  immediately  under  “  the  Em¬ 
peror,”  wept  aloud..  As,  they. drew  nearer  to  the  spot,  their  step  became  hurried 
and  irregular,  but  the  moment  they  saw  the  tomb,  they  formed  two  deep,  and 
advtinced  with  uncovered  heads,  folded  arms,  and  slow  and  pensive  pace.  When 
within  five  or  six  yards  of  their  destination,  they  broke  off  into  single  files,  and 
surrounding  the  grave,  at  uniform  intervals  knelt  silently  down.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  frigate  and  the  others  in  succession,  according  to  their  rank,  then 
kissed  the  slab ;  when  they  arose  every  lip  was  hxed,  every  bosom  full. 

In  a  few  days  subsequently,  the  officers  of  both  countries  met  at  Soliman  s 
table,  and  after  dinner  the  first  toast  proposed  by  the  French  commodore  was 
“  The  King  of  England— three  times  three I  really  Uiought  that  the  “  h\p^ 
hip — hurra!”  of  our  ancient  enemies  would  never  have  an  end.  An  English 
gentleman  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  “The  memory  of  that  Great  Warrior, 
Na^leon  Bonaparte.”  The  pledge  went  solemnly  round,  each  wearing,  in  honour 
of  the  mighty  oead,  a  sprig  of  his  guardian  willow.  The  evening  was  spent^in 
concord,  many  patriotic  toasts  were  reciprocated,  many  good  things  were  said, 
^nd  the  blunt  sincerity  of  military  friendship  presided  oyer  our  parting. 
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HOME  IMPROVEMENT  v.  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

PAUPERS’  BILL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  EnglishmavbS  Magazine. 

Sir, —Pauper  emigration,  and  the  means  of  providing  prudential  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  poor,  especially  those  of  the  agricultural  class,  are  at  piesent  most 
important  suhjects  of  in(|uiry.  As  these  subjects  have  been  under  recent 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  in 
the  hope  that,  as  the  result  of  long  experience,*  they  may  perhaps  serv  e  to 
elucidate  some  parts  of  the  question  under  consideration. 

With  regard  to  pauper  emigration,  I  assume,  first,  that  it  is  unnecessary ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  any  useful  extent,  even  though 
it  were  expedient  to  attempt  it.  I  believe  emigration  to  be  unnecessary,  be¬ 
cause  tliere  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  surplus  population.  It  does  not  follow 
that,  because  there  are  more  labourers  now’  in  the  market  than  are  productively 
and  profitably  employed,  that  there  is  no  other  remedy  to  be  found  than  that  of 
transfen'ing  them  to  our  colonies.  Let  any  practical  farmer,  of  good  sense  and 
intelligence,  be  consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  I  think  his  answer  would  he, 
that  if  the  farmers  generally  had  more  capital,  they  would  employ  more  men ; 
and  that  the  present  state  of  the  cultivated  land  throughout  the  kingdom, 
is  not  that  which  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  either  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil, 
or  to  the  intelligent  and  practical  investigator.  Without  having  recourse  to  any 
forced  or  unusual  improvements,  the  common  course  of  good  and  efficient  hus¬ 
bandry  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  call  for  the  services  of  all  the  unemployed 
agricultural  labourers,  provided  the  occupiei’s  of  the  land  possessed  sufficient 
capital,  or  that  they  were  relieved  from  the  excessive  burthen  of  high  rents 
and  high  tithes.  If  the  poor  man  also  were  relieved  from  taxes  on  articles 
which  comprise  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  he  would  then  be  enabled  to 
procure  a  comfortable  subsistence,  without  requiring  higher  wages  than  the 
farmer  could  afford  to  pay  him. 

The  consequences  of  the  present  state  of  things  are,  that  the  land  is  imper¬ 
fectly  cultivated ;  and  the  evil  results  of  parsimonious  husbandry,  are  doubled 
upon  the  farmers  in  the  compulsory  payment  of  high  wages  in  the  form  of 
poor’s  rates,  a  species  of  outlay  unproductive  of  return.  It  requires  no  great 
degree  of  prescience  to  foretel  that  all  must  soon  become  poor  together,  and 
in  the  end  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  classes  alluded 
to,  must  suffer  both  in  means  and  morals,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  long  be 
endured  without  subverting  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 

The  farmer  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  employing  as  great  a  number  of 
labourers  as  is  necessary  to  keep  his  land  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  and 
it  is  thence  erroneously  assumed  that  the  number  of  unemployed  poor  proves 
that  there  is  a  redundant  population.  The  means  of  production,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  produce  from  the  soil,  are  thus  annually  decreasing  at  the 
moment  when  the  natural,  or  rather  unnatural,  increase  of  population  demands 


*  The  writer  of  this  arlicie/m  addition  to  ample  agricultural  experience  in  England, 
possesses  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  derived  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Australian  Agacultural  Company.  He  founded  the  Company’s  Settlement  at 
Port  Stephen ;  and,  in  a  lately  published  work,  gave  an  account  of  his  stewardship  in 

New  South  \\  ales,  distinguished  by  a  judicious  spirit  of  observation  and  highly  phi¬ 
lanthropic  views. — Ed.  E.  M.  &  j  r 
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a  condition  of  society  diametrically  the  reverse.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
this  cannot  long  continue.  The  amount  of  rents  paid  by  the  (xjcupiers  of  the 
soil  is,  and  will  remain,  matter  of  private  arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  must  of  cour^  be  left  to  adjust  itself.  The  landed  proprietors 
would  best  consult  their  ultimate  interests,  however,  by  fixing  such  a  rent  only  as 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  may  appear  strictly  equitable.  What  this  should  be 
will  be  best  asceitained  by  proprietors  if  they  seek  the  advice  of  disinterested  and 
competent  agriculturists,  on  whose  experience,  judgment,  and  character,  they 
can  implicitly  rely,  instead  of  leaving  so  momentous  a  question,  as  is  gene* 
rally  the  case,  in  the  hands  of  law  and  other  agents  who  reside  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  pay  tliat  attention  which  the  state  of  landed  property  requires,  and 
who,  in  general,  are  otlierwise  ill  qualified  to  conduct  negotiations  between 
landlords  and  tenants. 

If  a  proprietor  do  not  himself  understand  what  is  right  regarding  his  tenants, 
or  if  he  be  prevented  from  residing  on  his  estate,  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  him 
to  employ  some  trust- worthy  person  to  manage  his  affairs.  If  he  be  called  upon 
to  perform  any  duty  towards  his  tenants  or  to  society,  surely,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  this  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
is  in  general  less  attended  to  than  almost  any  other.  Let  the  tenantry  of 
England,  and  amongst  them  the  poor  cottagers,  be  heard  upon  the  subject,  and 
this  truth  will  soon  be  promulgated.  They  will  tell  how  much  they  have  been 
oppressed  and  degraded,  even  under  landlords  who,  in  every  other  respect,  stand 
high  for  the  virtues  which  are  most  estimable  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  who  would  be  shocked  on  receiving  information  of  the  state  in  which  some 
of  their  tenantry  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  How  many  proprietors  are 
there  too,  who  have  no  other  knowledge  of  a  great  portion  of  their  estates  than 
thit  which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  a  map,  or  by  perusal  of  their  rent-roll ! 

Solicitors,  and  other  persons  equally  unqualified,  are  frequently  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  large  estates.  For  the  proper  management  of  these,  in  which  are 
involved  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  many  human  beings,  these  agents  attend 
twice  a  year  to  receive  the  rents,  and  employ  sub-agents  or  bailiffs  to  act  for 
them  in  their  absence ;  so  that  in  fact  the  real  details  and  patronage  of  noble¬ 
men’s  and  gentlemen’s  lands,  are  frequently  in  the  bands  of  low-minded  and 
prejudiced  men,  (sometimes  their  gamekeepers),  whose  favoritism  and  tyranny 
are  alike  disgusting  and  mischievous,  and  whose  chief  merits,  with  their  legal 
employers,  consist  in  the  activity  displayed  in  collecting  petty  arrears  of  rent,  and 
in  working  the  machinery  at  the  least  possible  expense.  Such  proprietors  as 
know  little  of  their  own  concerns  are  apt  to  imagine  that  because  they  receive 
the  full  amount  of  their  rents  their  tenants  are  prosperous,  or  at  least  not  poor ; 
little  knowing  the  sacrifices  that  are  frequently  made  to  meet  the  periodical 
payment,  or  the  comfortless  state  of  their  indigent  cottagers,  with  scanty 
gardens,  and  dwellings  which,  although  fair  to  the  eye,  are  often  the  crazy 
abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  distressed  holders  of  these  pjiltry 
tenements  have  but  too  often  yielded  up  a  binding  rent,  at  a  sacrifice  approach¬ 
ing  almost  to  starvation.  The  first  cause  of  all  this  misery  is  the  cruel,  although 
frequently  unintentional,  neglect  of  the  proprietors.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  great  proportion  of  this  class,  is  of  a  liberal  tendency,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  desirous  of  performing  their  duty,  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  require  it,  are  properly  explained  to  them ;  and  I  am  aware  also, 
that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  pointed  out.  Their 
^eatest  errors  have  consisted  in  appointing  improper  agents,  and  in  neglect¬ 
ing,  whoever  may  be  their  agents,  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  their  ^tates  once 
in  two  or  three  years  at  the  least,  to  inspect  personally  the  condition  of  their 
farms  and  buildings ;  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  their  cottages ;  the 
extent  and  management  of  the  cottage  gardens ;  and  to  converse  with  and 
encourage  their  poor  and  humble  occupiers.  They  who  persist  in  neglecting  such 
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duties,  well  desen  e  the  odium  tluit  awaits  them,  and  of  whicii  they  are  already 
beginning  to  he  the  mark. 

If  landlords  are  ignorant  of  what  it  concerns  them  so  much  to  know, 
let  them  immediately  begin  to  learn.  It  is  full  time.  The  exercise  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  ordinary  attention,  to  mattei's  of  such  genenil  and  vital 
importance,  will  soon  qualify  them  for  all  that  is  essential.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  above  observations,  I  need  not  remark  how  much  more  forcibly 
they  apply  in  every  respect  to  Irish  proprietors.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  misemble  and  shockingly  degraded  state  of  the 
starving  peasantry  in  Ireland,  mainly  owes  its  origin  to  Ae  neglect  of  their 
tenantry,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  that  unhappy 
country.  It  is  in  vain  for  Ireland  to  expect  relief  from  such  evils  in  any  le^s- 
lative  enactments.  Proprietors  must  create  a  reform  on  dieir  estates,  by  appoint¬ 
ing  to  the  management  of  them  liberal  and  efficient  English  agents  ol 
experience  and  undoubted  character,  whose  freedom  from  the  prevailing  preju¬ 
dices  and  animosities  with  which  almost  every  native  agent,  from  long  habit, 
is  more  or  less  tainted,  would  soon  effect  a  disentanglement  of  that  knot  ol 
confusion  which  at  present  exists  on  almost  every  Irish  estate,  and  from  which 
the  most  frightful  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended,  if  it  be  suffered  much 
longer  to  prevail.  j 

Upon  the  subject  of  tithes,  I  cannot  resist  taking  this  occasion  to  observe, 
that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  ever  found  the  clergy  much  more  liberal  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  than  lay  impropriators.  It  would  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  I  think,  for  all  parties  connected  with  tlie  tithes,  if  they  could  be 
commuted  upon  equitable  principles ;  but  until  the  legislature  shall  have  accom¬ 
plished  this,  there  appears  to  be  no  mode  of  remedying  the  inconvenience 
arising  out  of  the  collection  of  that  species  of  property,  but  in  the  forbearance 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  possessed. 

I  am  unfriendly  to  any  legalized  plan  of  emigration ;  first,  as  I  have  said,  from 
a  belief  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  population;  and,  secondly,  because  I  consider 
it  impracticable  to  any  useful  extent,  even  though  I  were  of  opinion  that  a 
surplus  existed,  I  disapprove  also  of  colonization  at  home,  because  circum¬ 
stances  are  not,  I  conceive,  such  as  to  call  for  it,  and  because  it  would  be  forcing 
society  into  an  unnatural  position,  and  encouraging  a  premature  increase  of 
human  beings  in  situations  which  could  not  ultimately  be  made  to  support 
them.  The  system  would  soon  find  its  limits,  and  bring  with  it  evils  and 
miseries  incapable  of  being  rectified  or  removed. 

In  a  speech  which  Lord  Howick  is  reported  to  have  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  25th  of  February,  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  the 
colonies,  he  Is  made  to  say,  that  emigrants  would  be  able  to  find  employment 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  gives  as  a  reason,  that  common  labourers  there  are 
now  receiving  five  shillings  per  day.  This  assertion  requires  explanation.  It  is 
somewhat  extiaordinary,  I  think,  that  such  information  should  have  been 
received  at  the  Colonial  Office  as  matter  of  fact  It  is  substantially  inconect, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  deceive  many  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  decide 
upon  tlie  question  at  issue.  The  labour  of  that  colony  is  performed  chiefly  by 
convicts;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  truck  system  is  universal.  No 
settler  ever  thinks  of  employing  any  free  labourers  by  the  day,  when  it  can 
be  avoided.  If  he  has  occasion  to  employ  them  at  all,  it  is  chiefly  in  clearing 
and  fencing  by  the  acre  and  the  rod.  The  prices  paid  for  this  and  other  work 
were  fix^  during  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  when  men  were  scarce,  and 
labour  high  in  proportion.  Whatever  numbers,  therefore,  of  free  labourers 
tliere  are  in  the  market,  (and  I  have  seen  it  overstocked,)  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  lal)our  remain  nominally  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  This  slate  of  things  is, 
however,  met  by  the  settlers,  who,  when  they  agree  for  the  performance  of  the 
work,  stipulate  that  the  workmen  shall  purchase  of  them  their  provisions,  and 
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such  other  articles  as  they  may  require,  at  prices  which  reduce  the  real  rate  of 
wages  to  about  half  of  their  nominal  amount.  Were  this  not  the  case,  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  free  man  employed  by  any  settler  in  the  colony ;  but,  in 
agreeing  with  a  free  labourer,  a  furtlier  calculation  is  generally  made  by  the 
settlei-s,  in  which  they  are  seldom  deceived;  viz.  that  the  men  will  spend  the 
whole  surplus  of  their  earnings,  beyond  what  they  require  for  clothes  and  sub¬ 
sistence,  in  the  purchase  of  spirits,  upon  which  the  settlers  never  gain  less 
than  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  and,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  labourers, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  will  leave  their  serv  ice  in  debt  to  their  employers.* 
But  leaving  the  propensity  to  drinking  out  of  the  question,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  colony,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  in  a 
condition  either  as  to  the  quality  of  its  soil,  or  the  amount  of  its  monied  capital, 
to  receive  and  provide  for  any  labourers  beyond  the  convicts  annually  sent  there, 
and,  much  less,  that  overwhelming  number  whose  emigration  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  afford  relief  to  the  parent  country,  even  though  they  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  spot  free  of  expense. 

As  to  the  plan  of  sending  out  paupers,  under  any  circumstances,  as  cul¬ 
tivators  of  their  own  soil,  or  on  their  own  account,  the  proposal  is  so  preposterous 
that  I  am  surprised  how  any  persons  of  reflection  and  experience  in  country 
affairs  can,  for  »  moment,  entertain  such  an  idea. 

How  many  of  these  poor  people  would  require  to  be  deported  before  the 
relief  sought  for  could  be  found,  provided  it  were  true  that  no  means  could  be 
devised  for  employing  them  at  home?  Fancy  only  10,000  of  them,  or  even 
half  that  number,  landed  in  any  one  year,  and  at  different  periods  of  it,  on  the 
shores  of  Austiulia,  with  their*  wives  and  children  ;  where,  and  by  whom,  are 
locations  to  be  found  for  these  unfortunate  people  ?  How  are  they  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  several  hundred  miles  up  the  country  ?  I  presume  it  will  not  be  proposed 
to  fix  them  among  the  mountains,  or  nearer  to  the  shores,  upon  those  lands 
which  emigrants  who  have  come  before  them  have  rejected  as  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Who  is  to  furnish  them  with  tools  and  implements 
of  husbandry?  to  clothe  and  subsist  them  for  the  first,  and  probably  for  the 
second  year  ?  and  if,  at  the  end  of  either  period,  they  should  have  an  abundant 
harvest,  where  are  they  to  find  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  which  must 
be  disposed  of  to  enable  them  to  purchase  those  necessaries  their  farms  will  not 
produce,  and  which  would  be  required  by  all  civilised  beings  ?  And  suppose 
they  should  have  no  surplus  produce,  or  (which  is  extremely  probable)  that  their 
first  or  their  second  harvest,  or  both  of  them,  should  fail,  or  even  partially  so, 
who  is  to  continue  to  supply  their  wants  during  these  seasons  of  trial  ?  and  where 
is  the  money  for  all  these  calls  to  be  found,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  cost 
of  their  conveyance  out  ? 

Can  it  be  right  to  entice  human  beings  to  such  situations,  and  then  to  leave 
them  unprotected,  or  expose  them  to  the  more,  than  probable  chances  of  meeting 
with  all  that  I  have  described  ?  I  feel  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  emigration  of  each  family, 
because,  on  placing  the  subject  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  I  feel  assured  that  the 
British  public  will  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  enormous  expenditure  inseparable 
from  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  consistently  with  the  true  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity,  would  far  exceed  anything  which  ought  to  be  incurred,  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  fail  in  affording  the  contemplated  relief. 

I  cannot,  of  my  own  knowledge,  say  anything  upon  the  subject  of  emigration 
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to  Canada,  but  jud^ng  from  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  colony, 
and  being  informed  that  the  mode  which  the  settler  adopts  there,  of  exchanging 
stores  for  labour,  at  high  rates  of  profit,  is  similar  to  that  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  same  answer  will  apply,  in  both  cases,  to  the  statement  of  high  rates  of 
wages  in  those  colonies.  Pauper  emigration  can  only  be  safely,  if  at  all,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  government  supplying  the  means  of  conveying  paupers  to  a 
country  where  they  can  find  employment  irmnediateli/  on  their  arrival.  Upon  no 
other  plan  can  it  be  effected  with  the  most  remote  chance  of  success.  Canada 
seems  to  be  the  only  colony  which  would  receive  any  such  adventurers  ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  both  the  provinces  does  not  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceed  700,000  souls,  little  relief  can*  be  expectedr  from  this  source.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Howick, 
and  even  although  it  could  he  carried  into  effect,  it  would,  I  think,  operate  injuri¬ 
ously,  by  exporting  from  the  country  the  better  classes  of  our  labouring  popula¬ 
tion.  If  the. choice  were  offered  to  the  paupers  of  any  given  parish,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  that  those  who  have  most  respect  for  themselves,  and  regard 
for  their  families,  would  be  the  first  to  volunteer,  with  the  view  of  being  saved 
from  farther  suffering  and  degradation,  while  the  idle  and  dissolute  would  pre¬ 
fer  remaining  a  burthen  at  home  :  if,  to  obviate  this,  the  permission  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  latter,  the  inhabitants*  of  the  colony  would  soon  tir%of  their  visitoi-s, 
and  cry  out  against  a  contiAuance  of  the  worse  than  useless  importations. 

The  measures  which  I  would  propose  for  relief,  and  which  may  partly  be 
collected  from  what  has  gone  before,  are 

Fii*st,  A  general  reform  on  the  estates  of  landed  proprietors. 

Secondly,  A  further  repeal  of  taxes  on  articles  which  affect  the  poor  man’s 
necessaries*  and  comforts  of  life.  To  effect  this,  a  property  tax  might  well 
supersede  those  imposts  that  press  peculiarly  upon  the  poor.  This  would 
give  the  labourer  a  fair  start,  and  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  improving  his 
condition. 

Thirdly,  I  would  recommend  that  parishes  should  be  authorized  to  purchase  or 
hire  land,  for  the  purpose  of  productively  employing  all  the  able-bodied  men 
who  cannot  find  work,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  supported  in  idleness  out  of 
the  poor’s  rates.  These  farms  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  parishes  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  not  used  to  the  detriment 
of  others,  by  employing  upon  them  paupers  a  moment  longer  than  they  should 
be  required  to  work  for  the  farmers  at  fair  and  equitable  wages.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  they  would  probably  all  be  taken  up  by  the  cunent  business 
of  the  parish  and  surrounding  country,  and  the  parish  farms  would  be  left 
without  men,  or  with  only  such  as  no  persons  would  employ  so  long  as  more 
efficient  hands  could  be  obtained.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  these  cases  a 
reaction  would  take  place  upon  the  parishes,  either  by  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  cultivating  their  farms  at  proper  seasons,  or  by  causing  them  frequently 
to  change  the  nature  of  their  establishments,  from  spade  to  horse,  and  from  horse 
to  spade  labour,  thereby  creating  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience.  There 
are  two  metliods  of  avoiding  all  this ;  by  keeping  no  horses  at  all,  or  only  such 
as  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  any  time.  When  the  farms  are  without  men, 
there  are  always  opportunities  of  causing  the  land  to  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  &c., 
by  teams  hired  to  perform  the  work  at  certain  sums  per  acre  5  but  even  if  this 
were  not  practicable,  another  plan  might  be  adopted.  Each  farmer  having  an 
interest  in  the  concern,  should  be  called  upon  at  proper  seasons  to  furnish  his 
quota  of  horses  and  men  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  scale  laid  down, 
under  the  act  for  repairing  the  highways. 

The  faras  should  be  under  the  control  of  parochial  committees,  and  the  details 
conducted  by  an  overseer  of  experience  and  respectable  character. 

The  size  of  the  farms  should  of  course  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
t>opulation  and  other  local  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  trust, 
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to  point  out  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  possession  of  such  sources 
for  the  productive  employment  of  the  labourer  as  often  as  rec[uired,  in  providing 
his  own  subsistence.  It  must  necessarily  afford  great  relief  to  the  land,  from 
the  pressing  and  almost  overwhelming  burthens  of  poor’s  and  labour  rates.  No 
fanner  would  then  have  the  power  of  shifting  the  load  from  off  his  own  to  his 
neighbour’s  shoulders,  or  of  grinding  down  the  indigent,  by  keeping  them 
upon  the  miserable  minimum  of  food  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  eke 
out  a  wretched  existence.  The  idle  pauper  would  have  no  plea,  in  the 
want  of  employment,  for  not  earning  his  daily  bread.  The  industrious  and 
respectable  poor  man  would  receive  a  due  reward  for  his  exertions,  and  his 
mind  would  he  soothed  by*  the  consciousness  that  his  labour  was  worthy  of 
its  hire,  and  the  hire  worthy  also  of  his  labour,  while  every  inch  of  ground  by 
digging,  trenching,  draining,  &c.,  would  be  made  to  yield  its  maximum  of  pro¬ 
duce.  The  value  of  the  returns,  after  deducting  rent  and  tithe,  would  be  nearly 
so  much  gain  to  the  parish,  when  compared  with  the  enonnous  sums  which 
have  actually  been  thrown  away  upon  idleness  and  in  unproductive  labour.  In 
addition  to  the  measures  I  have  recommended,  I  would  also  {Propose,  that  every 
cottager  should  have  a  piece  of  ground,  to  be  cultivated  by  him  and  his  family 
as  a  garden,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  an  acre,  nor  to  be  less  than  one  rood, 
for  which  he  should  pay  rent  after  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  land 
would  be  let  to  any  other  occupier.  If  the  occupation  of  farms  by  parishes 
were  earned  into  effect  and  found  to  succeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
the  principle  could  be  applied  in  cases  beyond  the  control  or  influence  of 
parishes. 

A  farming  establishment,  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  might 
be  constituted  in  certain  districts  for  the  relief  of  the  casually  distressed.  Be¬ 
nevolent  Christians  could  in  no  waiy  better  bestow  their  gifts  than  in  the  support 
of  an  establishment  where  their  bounty  would  be  made  reproductory  in  the 
agreeable  shape  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  To  prevent  impositions,  appli¬ 
cants  for  employment  might  be  sent  with  a  ticket  by  subscribers  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  directors  of  the  establishment,  who  would  investigate  their  claims,  and 
employ  them  or  not  according  to  their  deserts.  The  sturdy  and  idle  beggar 
would  soon  be  driven  from  his  vile  haunts  and  vagrant  practices,  by  receiving 
from  the  charitably  disposed  a  ticket  to  dig,  in  the  room  of  money  to  support 
him  in  his  debasing  avocations. 

Whether  these  measures  or  similar  ones  are  carried  into  effect  or  not,  every 
reflecting  mind  must  be  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  social 
condition  of  the  poor  man  imperiously  requires  to  be  improved,  and  himself,  as 
a  consequence,  raised  in  his  own  estimation.  A  liberal  and  wise  application  of 
means  to  the  production  of  human  food,  upon  the  principle  of  leaving  each 
individual  as  free  as  possible,  and  causing  his  exaltation-  or  degradation  in 
society  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  conduct^will  prove  to  be  the  best  regu¬ 
lator  of  population,  and  create  the  only  moral  checks  and  restraints  which  can 
successfully  be  imposed  upon  mankind. 

Robt.  Dawson. 

Sandwell  Cottage,  near  Birmingham, 

March,  1831. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  DON  QUIXOTE 


I  HAD  spent  six  days  in  that  ancient  and  truly  Spanish  city^  Toledo ;  and  had 
seen,  and  mused  among,  those  interesting  remains  that  are  the  witnesses  of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  the  proofs  of  its  present  decay  ;  and  when  I  had  sipped 
my  chocolate  the  seventh  moniing,  and  had  looked  for  a  while  from  the  gallery 
of  the  Posada  into  the  marhle-paved  court,  where  nothing  was  to  he  seen  but 
two  or  three  idle  fellows  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  wrapped  up  in  their 
brown  cloaks,  I  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself.  One  half-hour  I  enaployed 
in  executing  judgment  upon  the  mosquitos  that  had  tormented  me  during  the 
night ;  another,  in  chatting  with  a  dark-eyed  damsel  of  the  inn,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  the  ingredieilts  of  the  pucheroy  and  in  helping  her  to  strip 
the  garhanzos;*  but  as  it  would  yet  be  many  hours  before  the puc/tero  could  he 
ready,  I  took  my  hat  and  walkea  into  the  street,  where  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  fresh  to  be  seen.  ^  I  strolled  for  the  twentieth  time  through  the  Plaza 
Mayofy  and  wondered,  for  the  twentieth  time,  how  tlie  blacksmiths  of  Toledo 
contrive  to  make  hbrse^shoes  by  hammering  cold  iron ;  I  next  found  myself  in 
the  cathedral,  where  a  man  might  spend  an  hour  to  advantage  every  day  of  his 
life ;  I  again  paced  the  aisles,  and  measured  with  my  eye  the  vastness  of  this 
queen  of  gothic  temples,  and  walked  into  the  sacristy,  and  admired  for  the  last 
time  those  yellow  and  orange-coloured  marbles  that  eclipse  even  the  marbles  of 
the  Escurial :  then  leading  the  cathedral,  I  sauntered  towards  the  Alcazar,  and 
seated  myself  under  tht  shadow  of  its  huge  front,  and  beside  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Gothic  king,  wha  looks  down  upon  the  provinces  that  were  once  subject 
to  him  and  his  race ;  ^[|d  here  I  remained  until  the  bell  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  chimed  one,  and  it  was  time  to‘  return  to  the  Posada.  In  recrossing  the 
Plaza  Mayor y  hoi^ver,  and  glancing  my  eye  at  the  clock  which  is  above  the  gate¬ 
way,  1  found  I  had  still  half  an  hour  to  spare ;  and  so  I  took  my  seat  upon  a 
stone  bench,  on#  end  of  which  was  occupied  by  two  canons,  and  the  centre  by 
a  poor  curate  with  a  bale  greasy- hat,  and  a  cassoc  that  had  once  been  black; 
aim  purchasing  at  a  ncighhoufing  stall  four  slices  of  melon,  I  amused  myself 
with  counting  the  number  of  friars  and  churchmen  who,  like  myself,  were  ac¬ 
quiring  an  appetite  for  dinner.^  ' 

puchero  proved  as  wortnless,  and  the  wine  as  excellent  as  usual;  and 
being  now  tired  of  the  streets,  I  strolled  down  to  the  old  Roman  bridge  over  the 
Tagus.  Loitering  upon  a  bridge,  one  generally  leans  for  a  while  over  the 
parapet  on  one  side,  and  then  crosses  to  the  opposite  parapet ;  and  so  did  I  on 


*  Spanish  pease  ;  an  indispensable  article  in  the  Spanish  kitchen, 
t  1  broughout  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  it  is  the  custom  to  eat  melon  immediately 
after  soup,  by  way  of  whetting  the  appetite. 
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seen  from  ond  parapet,  I  turned  to  the  other,  from  which  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  at  all,  excepting  the  Tagus  in  its  deep  rocky  bed,  and  beyond  it,  the  high 
brown  range  of  the  Toledo  mountains. 

When  we  look  upon  a  lofty  mountain  range,  fancy  always  wanders  beyond 
it ;  and  the  eye  wanders  in  imagination  over  those  countries  from  which  it  sepa¬ 
rates  us.  “  These  are  the  Toledo  mountains,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  and  what  lies 
beyond  ?  La  Mancha^  the  country  of  Don  Quixote^  What  a  host  of  vivid 
and  delightful  recollections  started  into  being!  In  a  few  moments  I  had  lived 
over  again  the  many  happy  liours  spent  in  the  perusal  of  that  imperishable 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Cervantes ;  and  when  I  again  looked  towards  the 
mountains  that  separated  me  from  La  Mancha^  I  saw  the  tall  spare  figure  of  the 
courteous  knight  upon  his  Rozinante,  his  grave  countenance  expressing  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  high  destiny,  and  behind,  in  comic  contrast,  the  square 
figure  of  Sancho,  jogging  on  his  dapple,  his  wallet  open  in  his  hand,  and  his 
mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  onions — the  knight  and  his  squire  car¬ 
rying  on  the  while  one  of  those  dialogues  which  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  come¬ 
dies.  A  hundred  other  vivid  and  grotesque  images  rose  before  me,  and  peopled 
La  Mancha, 

But  along  with  these,  a  thought,  a  fancy,  a  longing,  a  hope,  that  had  belonged 
to  the  yearn  of  boyhood,  was  revived.  What  pleasure,  I  had  once  tlmught, 
would  it  be,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Don  ftuixote — to  set  out  with  him  from 
his  village,  to  sleep  in  the  inn  which  he  mistook  for  a  castle,  to  enter  the  Sierra 
Morena  with  him,  to  visit  Toboso,  and  to  feed  the  recollection  of  his  adventures, 
with  the  realities  of  place,  and  scene,  and  manners !  My  mind  was  made  up  in 
a  moment.  I  had  seen  all  that  was  curious  in  Toledo ;  I  had  no  wish  to  return 
to  Madrid ;  it  was  yet  too  early  to  encounter  the  heats  of  Andalusia,  and  why 
therefore  not  indulge  the  dream  of  my  boyhood  ?  “  I’ll  cross  the  mountains 
to-morrow,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  and  the  day  after,  I  shall  be  in  La  Mancha 
and  having  so  resolved,  I  left  the  bridge,  and  made  all  haste  to  the  Posada,  that 
I  might  provide  myself  with  an  active  mule,  and  an  honest  muleteer:  and  all 
this  was  speedily  arranged  to  my  satisfaction.  I  was  too  full  of  my  project  to 
find  much  enjoyment  in  the  Tertulia  that  evening;  the  charming  nothings,  and 
lively  sallies,  that  in  a  running  fire  of  pure  Castilian,  animated  the  lips  of  the 
Senoras  and  Senoritasy— the  witchery  of  a  score  of  black  eyes,  brighter  and  more 
piercing  than  as  many  “  Toledo  blades,” — even  the  legerdemain  of  half  a  score 
of  fans,  were  ineffectual  all.  My  companions  were  the  knight  and  his  squire, 
and  the  conversation  which  I  listened  to  was  carried  on  between  Sancho  and 
his  wife,  about  the  government  of  the  island,  or  between  the  curate  and  the 
barber,  while  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Palmerin,  and 
Bernardo  del  Carpio. 

•  The  Tertulia  ended,  the  glass  pi  ajjuafresca* * * §  w’as  handed  round;  the  mantillas 
enveloped  the  heads  of  the  Castilians ;  a  hundred  civil  things  were  said  ;  the 
shake  of  many  fansf  bade  goodnight ;  and  the  departing  lanterns  made  visible 
the  darkness  of  the  narrow  streets.  As  for  me,  I  groped  my  way  to  the  Posada, 
supped  upon  my  gazpacho^  prepared  to  encounter  the  mosquitos  and  many  other 
more  silent  enemies,  and  slept  and  fought  by  turns,  till  the  voice  of  the  mule¬ 
teer,  and  the  spicy,  fragrance  of  my  chocolate,§  warned  me  of  the  morning,  and 


*  A  glass  of  cold  water  is  the  refreshment  at  a  Tertulia. 

t  Among  the  Spanish  ladies,  the  fan  speaks  an  universal  language,  and  a  shake  of 
the  fan  , expresses  more  than  bows  and  curtseys. 

t  The  almost  universal  supper  in  Spain  during  the  summer  is  the  gazpacho ;  its 
principal  ingredients  are  water,  oil,  vinegar,  and  bread  ;  and  although  there  is  nothing 
very  tempting  in  these  ingredients,  their  union  produces  a  cooling  and  agreeable  refresco, 

§  Spanish  chocolate  is  largely  mixed  with  cinnamon,  and  tastes  and  smells  almost 
as  much  of  this  spice  as  of  the  nut. 
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roused  me  from  my  cot  i  and  iu  loss  tliau  half  an  hour  I  was  mounted,  on  my 
w  ay  past  the  j^ates,  across  the  Roman  bridge,  and  my  mule’s  head  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains. 

But  the  w  ords  “  past  the  gates”  put  me  in  mind  of  an  occurrence  worth  re¬ 
lating  :  if  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  Cervantes  had  not  been  the  motive  of  my 
passing  the  gates,  I  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  pass  them  at  all.  This 
may  seem  an  enigma  ^  but  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  pride  which 
every  Spaniard  feels  in  Cervantes  and  his  immortal  work.  I  had  no  passport 
to  go  beyond  Toledo,  having  intended  to  return  to  Madrid  y  and  when  I  applied 
to  the  dispenser  of  passports  for  permission  to  cross  the  mountains  to  LaMancJuiy 
my  reipiest  was  met  by  a  direct  refusal.  “  But,”  said  I,  “  my  only  object  is  to 
visit  a  country  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  Cervantes;  I  am  going  to  travel  in  the 
footsteps  of  Don  Quixote.”  Instantly  the  man’s  face  relaxed ;  he  could  not 
resist  the  compliment  paid  to  his  country.  “  See,”  said  he,  turning  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  “  how  these  English  venerate  our  Cervantes !”  and  my  passport  was 
instantly  made  out,  and  delivered  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  receives 
rather  than  confers  a  favour. 

Beautiful  was  the  morning  that  accompanied  me  from  Toledo  ;  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  never  dawned  upon  the  hill-tops.  The  sun  had  newly  risen  into  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  looking  back  from  the  winding  mountain-path  upon  the  city,  it  seemed 
like  a  range  of  palaces  floating  in  the  air ;  for  a  sea  of  light  vapour  hung  over 
the  plain  of  the  Tagus,  and  encircled  the  hill  upon  which  Toledo  stands ;  while 
the  towers  of  its  cathedral,  and  the  massive  wall  of  its  Alcazar,  and  the  num¬ 
berless  spires  and  minarets  of  its  convents  and  churches,  lifted  themselves  above 
the  mists,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  morning. 

While  slowly  ascending  the  mountain,  I  had  leisure,  for  the  first  time,  to 
think  of  making  acquaintance  with  my  guide,  and  was  ready  with  a  couple  of 
Segal'S  to  secure  his  good  will ;  but  he  was  at  that  moment  busily  employed, 
like  a  good  Catholic,  in  heaping  stones  upon  a  crojss — a  record  of  murder,  that 
stood  by  the  way  side ;  I  can  hardly  say  stoody  because  it  was  laid  prostrate  by 
the  weight  that  was  heaped  upon  it.  If  one  is  to  be  murdered  at  all,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  murdered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  devout  a  city  as  Toledo ;  for 
if  every  prayer  that  accompanies  a  stone  laid  upon  the  cross  wipes  off  a  year  of 
punishment,  as  every  good  Catholic  believes,  he  must  be  a  very  wicked  man 
indeed  who  is  not  speedily  prayed  out  of  purgatory.  When  my  guide  had 
finished  his  act  of  devotion,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He  was  a 
slight  young  man,  of  three  or  four .  and  twenty,  and  it  was  evident  by  his 
dress,  by  the  profusion  of  silk  cord  and  gilt  buttons  that  covered  his  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  and  by  the  open  gaiters  and  white  stockings,  and  crimson  sash,  that 
he  was  no  native  of  Toledo,  but  an  Andalusian.  “  Si  Senor,”  said  he,  in 
answer  to  my  question,'  “  I  am  an  Andalusian.”  “  And  how,”  I  continued, 
“  can  you  live  elsewhere  than  in  your  own  delightful  country,  with  its  delicious 
fmits  and  wines  ?”  “  There  are  reasons  for  most  things,”  said  he,  expressing 
this  in  the  words  of  a  Spanish  proverb  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  was  curious 
to  know  the  reasons  of  the  muleteer,  and  dismounting  from  my  mule,  and  giving 
him  a  poke  with  my  stick  which  sent  him  trotting  on,  I  walked  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  my  guide :  two  segars  had  already  opened  his  heart,  and  two  more 
completed  the  conquest ;  and  as  we  walked  leisurely  forward,  he  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  himself. 

“  I  am  a  native  of  Malaga ;  my  father  was  drowned  in  the  bay,  while  smug¬ 
gling  some  tobacco  on  shore,  and  at  seventeen  I  was  left  heir  to  his  brown  cloak, 
and  his  knife,  the  only  two  things  he  had  left  at  home.  It  is  an  easy 

matter  to  live  in  Malaga ;  a  fine  melon  costs  no  more  than  a  quarto,*  and 


*  Light  quaitos  make  a  ical,  which  is  2^^^. 
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four  quartos  will  purchase  a  quartillo*  of  wine  ;  and  as  for  oil,  it  may  be  had  for 
the  askinjj:.  Tilings  went  on  well  with  me  for  live  years,  and  then  all  went 
wrong.  Upon  the  day  of  tlie  Feast  of  the  Virgin  of  Rosalio  I  went  with  the 
only  two  quartos  I  had,  and  purchased  a  candle  to  carry  in  the  procession. 
This  I  thought  was  only  laying  out  my  money  to  interest ;  for  I  had  speculated 
this  way  before,  and  had  always  been  presented  with  a  l^ew  reah  by  the  friars, 
for  increasing  the  respectability  of  their  procession.  In  crossing  the  Plaza  Real^ 
a  small  puff  of  wind  blew  out  my  candle,  and  I  held  it  to  that  of  my  next 
neighbour  to  light  it  again.  This  fellow  happened  to  be  a  scoundrel  who  had 
served  me  a  bad  trick  before,  and  whenever  I  lighted  my  candle,  he  slyly  blew 
it  out ;  till  at  last,  one  of  the  friars,  thinking  I  was  playing  off  a  jest,  told  me 
I  was  an  idle  fellow,  to  get  about  my  business,  and  not  disgrace  the  pro¬ 
cession — and  all  the  while,  the  rogue  who  blew  out  the  candle  laughed  in  my 
face:  but  I  put  an  end  to  his  laughing;  I  gave  him  my  knife.”  “How,” 
said  I,  interrupting  the  muleteer,  “  did  that  put  an  end  to  his  laughing  ?”  “  I 
see,”  continued  the  muleteer,  “  you  do  not  understand  the  Andaluz  manner  of 
talking;  I  stuck  my  knife  into  him.”  “  What,  murdered  him  for  blowing  out 
your  candle !”  said  I ;  “  Oh  no,  I  gave  him  my  knife  for  making  a  jest  of  me. 
It  was  a  long  Guadix  blade,  but  I  did  not  remain  to  see  what  happened ;  for  I 
had  no  money  to  bribe  the  Escrivano,  and  if  the  rogue  died,  I  must  have  been 
hanged :  and  so  I  concealed  myself  two  days  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  till 
all  was  forgotten,  and  then  I  left  Malaga,  and  begged  my  way  to  Madrid. 
There  I  made  a  few  reals  by  sprinkling  every  one  that  entered  the  church  of 
San  Isidro  with  holy  water ;  till  leaving  that  profession,  I  doubled  my  fortune 
by  sitting  near  the  Prado,  with  a  bit  of  lighted  rope  for  the  use  of  the  Caballeros, 
who  wished  to  light  their  segars.  I  had  now  as  many  reals  as  bought  me  a 
basket  and  a  couple  of  glasses,  and  I  set  up  as  a  crier  of  agua  fresca.  This  is  a 
'  good  trade,  the  water  costs  nothing,  and  I  got  so  many  quartos  that  I  never 
wanted  for  bread  or  grapes,  or  wine ;  and  on  feast  days,  I  sometimes  treated 
myself  with  a  puchero :  but  this  was  too  good  to  continue.  One  day,  after  I 
had  filled  my  cask,  I  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  the  wall  that  surrounds  the 
fountain  in  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  fell  asleep,  for  it  was  the  time  of  siesta.  A 
great  many  others  lay  about  the  fountain  also,  and  the  one  who  was  stretched 
next  to  me  I  knew  well  had  a  grudge  at  me,  because  I  wore  my  crimson  sash 
and  an  embroidered  jacket;  and  suspecting  he  meditated  some  mischief,  I  was 
almost  as  much  awake  as  asleep.  He  was  a  sly  rogue,  a  Biscayan ;  but  he  did 
not  know  he  had  to  do  with  an  Andaluz.  I  caught  him  making  a  hole  in  my 
cask  to  let  the  water  out;  and,  picaro,^'  I  was  not  long  in  giving  him  my 
knife.  The  Escrivanos  in  Madrid  are  not  so  easily  bribed  as  in  Malaga ;  and 
although  I  was  not  without  money,  I  took  advantage  of  the  siesta  to  get  out  of 
Madrid  without  any  one  seeing  me,  which  was  no  difficult  matter,  as  every  hody 
was  asleep  ;  and,  before  nighti  Treached Toledo.  This  mule  I  picked  up  by 
accident.  Weeding  some  pepper,  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  garden  close  by  the 
Tag^s,  I  saw  the  mule  swimming  in  the  water,  which  was  much  swollen  by  the 
rains :  this  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  make  my  fortune,  and  so  I  helped  him 
out,  and  I  have  made  my  bread  of  him  ever  since.” 

By  the  time  the  muleteer  had  finished  his  story,  which  afforded  a  true  picture 
of  life  among  the  lower  classes,  and  exemplified  strikingly  the  irritability  of  the 
Andalusian  character,  we  had  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  and  now 
began  to  descend  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  None  of  the  mountains  of 
Spain  are  wilder  than  these ;  and  no  mountain-path  is  so  little  travelled.  In 
former  times  this  was  different.  When  Toledo  was  a  great  and  flourishing  city, 
there  was  much  intercourse  with  the  south ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  Don  Quixote, 


*  A  litjuul  nicasiiic,  a  little  more  than  a  pound  weight ;  32  qiiartillos  make  34  lbs. 
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that  several  of  the  adventures  arose  out  of  this  traffic — among  others,  that  with 
the  six  merchants  of  Toledo  who  were  going  to  Murcia  to  buy  silks. 

It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  scene  that  lay  iii  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  A 
few  aged  trees — ilex,  and  round-headed  pine,  hung  upon  the  defiles ;  but  the 
wider  valleys,  and  hroad  acclivities  were  treeless,  being  covered  only  with  furze, 
and  the  esparto-rush,  mingled  with  many  charming  varieties  of  heath,  and 
with  numberless  aromatic  plants,  filling  the  air  with  a  wild  and  strange  fragi’ance. 
Among  these  I  noticed  rosemary  in  flower,  sweet  marjoram,  lavender,  thyme, 
and  various  shrubs  unknown  to  me  both  in  name  and  perfume.  From  eleven 
o’clock  until  three,  when  the  heat  was  excessive,  we  rested  in  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  toiTent,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  gnarled  branches  of  a  single 
cork-tree ;  and  here  our  wallet  became  considerably  lighter,  and  our  wine-skin 
lost  something  of  its  rotundity. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  the  Venta  de  la  Garganta^  a  solitary 
house  standing  in  a  cradle  of  the  Sierra  of  the  same  name.  This  Venta  was 
probably  the  same  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  now :  it  is  equally  primitive  in 
its  construction,  and  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  its  inmates.  I  found  the 
old  man  and  the  old  woman,  the  present  master  and  mistress  of  the  Venta^  their 
son,  and  his  wife,  its  future  owners,  and  five  children  of  various  ages,  all  sitting 
doing  nothing,  upon  a  circular  stone  bench  that  sun’ounded  the  place  on  the 
ground  where  the  faint  embers  of  a  fire  were  collected.  The  old  man  resigned  his 
place  to  me,  retiring  to  a  sort  of  mattress  which  was  spread  upon  a  stone  bench 
farther  back,  then  occupied  by  two  large  lank  dogs ;  and  after  1  had  won  the 
heart  of  both  the  old  and  young  man  by  a  present  of  some  tobacco,  and  quite 
conciliated  the  young  woman,  by  giving  a  silver  real  to  a  ragged  urchin  about 
four  years  old,  I  thought  it  was  time  to  broach  the  subject  of  supper :  but  the 
Venta  de  la  Garganta  was  not  accustomed  to  entertain  travellers  who  were  so 
improvident  as  to  eat  up  the  contents  of  their  wallets  before  arriving ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  be  content  with  a  gazpacJio^  and  a  draught  from  my  wine  skin.  A 
mattress  on  the  floor,  already  numerously  tenanted  and  without  any  sheets,  was 
spread  for  my  repose,  the  only  interruption  to  which  was  occasioned  by  one  of 
the  two  la^e  dogs  ha\ing  selected  the  lower  part  of  my  mattress  for  his  bed ; 
and  so  ominous  were  his  growls  when  I  attempted  to  shake  him  off,  that  1  was 
forced  to  put  up  with  his  company  till  his  own  inclination  rid  nae  of  it. 

I  will  not  detail  my  journey  from  this  venta  to  La  Mancha.  Next  morning 
we  were  off  before  sunrise, — and  leaving  the  straight  road  which  leads  to  Guided 
Real^  we  struck  to  the  left,  and  towards  noon,  reaching  a  small  elevation  above 
the  river  Gigiiela,  the  muleteer  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the  wide  plain  that 
stretched  to  the  east  and  south,  “  There,”  said  he,  “  is  La  Mancha.'*^ 

.  .  He  who  may  hereafter  visit  La  Mancha^  in  the  intention  of  travelling  in  the 
footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  may  probably  say  with  me,  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  Cervantes  has  not  told  us  the  name  of  the  village  in  “  a  certain  comer  of 
La  Mancha,”  where  “  there  lately  lived  one  of  those  country  gentlemen  who 
adorn  their  halls  w  ith  a  msty  lance  and  a  worm-eaten  tai  get,  and  ride  forth  on 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse  to  course  with  a  starved  greyhound.”  Cerv  antes  has  not 
how  ever  left  us  ^together  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  comer  of  La  Mancha  in  which 
this  ^ntleman  lived.  El  Toboso,  the  village  of  his  dulcinea,  lay  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  day’s  ride  from  his  own  house,  the  knight 
met  the  merchants  on  the  road  from  Toledo  to  Murcia,  and  the  Biscayan  and  the 
l.ady  on  the  road  to  Seville;  and  the  same  day  that  he  quitted  home,  he  en¬ 
countered  the  windmills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puei^to  Lapiche.  The  locality 
of  Don  Quixote’s  village  is  therefore  sufficiently  pointed  out;  and  the  villages 
in  this  part  of  La  Mancha  are  not  so  thickly  sown,  but  tliat,  with  these  helps, 
we  may  even  hit  upon  the  precise  spot  that  Cervantes  had  in  his  eye,  when  he 
tells  us  that  “  one  morning  before  sunrise,  unseen  by  any  body,  in  the  scorching 
month  of  July,  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  mounted  Rozinante, braced  his  target, 
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seized  his  lance,  and  through  the  back  door  of  his  yard  sallied  into  the  fiehl.” 
This  village  could  be  no  other  than  Miguel  Estevan^  situated  a  league  and  a 
half,  or  two  leagues  from  El  Tohoso;  within  a  day’s  ride  of  Puerto  Lapichef 
arid  half  a  day^  journey  from  the  road  between  Toledo  and  Seville. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  when,  emerging  from  a  small  olive  plan¬ 
tation  which  lay  rather  in  a  hollow,  I  saw  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  the  little 
village  of  Miguel  Estevan ;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  entered  the 
straggling  street  that  composes  the  greater  part  of  it.  Here  thought  I  as  I 
looked  on  side,  and  saw  hanging  over  a  door  the  likeness  of  Mambrino’s 
helmet,  here  perhaps  lived  the  barl)er;  and  there,  within  a  few  doors  of  him, 
might  dwell  the  licentiate ;  and  perceiving  a  little  apart  from  the  other  houses, 
one  that  might  have  suited  a 'country  gentleman,  his  housekeeper,  and  his 
niece,  Uiat  house,  I  resolved  in  my  own  mind,  must  have  been  the  habitation 
of  no  other  than  the  hidalgo  himself.  So  like  reality  indeed  are  the  pictures  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  Cervantes,  that  we  scarcely  regard  them  in  the  light  of  fiction, 
even  when  we  contemplate  them  at  our  fire-sides  at  home  ;  and  when  actually 
travelling  in  the  coimtry  of  Don  Quixote,  and  surrounded  by  such  portraits  of 
Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  scenery,  as  are  interwoven  in  the  relation  of  his 
exploits,  we  cannot  help  giving  a  real  existence  to  persons,  and  places,  and 
adventures,  instead  of  being  contented  with  the  belief  that  the  fancy  only  of 
Cervantes  selected  real  spots,  as  the  scenes  of  his  fiction  :  and  this  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  is  partaken  also  by  the  inhabitants  of 
La  Mancha,  as  will  presently  appear.  There  was  no  Posada  in  the  village ;  and 
as  night  was  approaching,  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might  be  obliged  not  only 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  but  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
spending  the  night  “  under  a  tuft  of  trees and  this,  w  ithout  the  advantage 
possessed  by  him  who  could  sweetly  employ  the  solemn  hours  “  in  musing  upon 
his  dulcinea.”  But  happening  to  cast  my  eye  towards  the  bright  barber’s  basin 
which  I  had  already  passed,  and  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  courtesy  of 
barbers  in  all  nations,  I  resolved  to  enter  his  shop,  in  the  pei'suasion  that  he 
might  assist  me  in  my  difficulty ;  and  besides,  like  the  courtier,  who  is  said  by 
Sterne  to  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  between  Yorick,  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  jester,  and  Yorick  who  lived  a  century  later,  I  confess  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  this  barber  was  in  reality  Master  Nicludas,  or  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  that  renowned  personage,  that  he  was  at  all  events  his  direct  descendant, 
and  the  inheritor  of  his  shrewdness  and  oddities. 

Business  seemed  to  be  slack  with  the  barber  this  afternoon.  Clothed  in  a 
))air  of  tight  black  leather  breeches,  a  long  and  ample  brown  bloak,  and  a 
small  black  cap  fitting  close  to  the  head,  he  sat  on  the  stone  step  of  his  door, 
looking  up  the  street,  and  down  the  street,  if  perchance  an  unshaven  peasant 
might  approach ;  and  as  he  saw  me  make  directly  towards  the  spot  where  he 
exercised  his  vocation,  he  retreated^ithin  the  doorway ;  and  when  I  reached  it, 
the  chair  was  set,  the  tin  basin  in  one  hand,  ready  to  fit  into  the  neck  of  the 
customer,  and  in  the  other,  that  weapon  which  a  Spanish  barber  knows  better 
than  the  barber  of  any  other  country,  how  to  wield. 

“  Good  evening.  Master  Nicholas,”  said  I,  entering,  and  seating  myself,  “  and 
how  are  your  neighbours,  the  curate  and  the  bachelor  Sampson  Curasco, 
and  have  you  heard  any  tidings  lately  of  the  hidalgo^  who  is  sumamed  Don 
Quixote  The  cunning  eye,  and  expressive  smile  of  the  barber,  shewed  at 
once  that  he  understood  me.  “And  so,”  said  he,  “you,  who  are  a  foreigner, 
have  found  out  the  village  of  Don  Quixote,  when  travellers  from  our  own 
towns  and  provinces  go  to  Quintana,  and  Quero,  and  El  Probencio,  and  Peder- 
noso,  and  every  village  of  La  Mancha^  but  the  right  one!”  “  And  so,”  said  I; 
“  this  is  really  the  village  from  which  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  set  out  in 
search  of  adventures  ?” 

“  Certes  it  is,”  replied  the  barber,  “  what  other  v  illage  should  it  be  than  Miguel 
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Estevan  ?  Cluintana  it  could  not  be,  because  there  is  not,  and  there  never  ] 

has  been  any  barber’s  shop  in  ftuintana ;  as  little  could  it  be  diiero,  where  there  I 

is  not  a  house  good  enough  for  an  hidalgo,  scarcely  even  for  a  curate  or  a 
licentiate :  El  Probencio  it  could  not  be,  because  El  Probencio  is  not  in  La 
Mancha ;  and  neither  could  it  be  Pedernoso,  because  if  the  knight  had  gone 
from  Pedernoso  to  the  place  where  he  encountered  the  windmills,  he  must 
have  passed  El  Toboso,  the  village  of  his  dulcinea,  which  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  the  history  of  his  sally.” 

I  perceived  that  the  barber  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  a  true  enthusiast  in  the 
work  of  Cerv  antes ;  and  desirous  of  trying  to  what  length  the  confusion  of  truth 
and  fiction  would  carry  him,  I  said,  “  But  you  speak  of  the  house  of  the  hi¬ 
dalgo  as  if  he  had  really  existed,  and  of  the  barber’s  shop,  as  if  the  barber  had 
in  reality  consulted  with  the  curate  about  burning  the  knight’s  books,  whereas 
you  know” — “  Oh  I  know  very  well,”  interrupted  the  barber,  evidently  dis¬ 
concerted;”  “but  we  always  speak  so  here,  and  if  you  will  step  out  with  me 
to  the  comer  of  the  street,  I ’ll  show  you  the  identical  house.”  This  afforded  a 
curious  exemplification  of  the  effect  which  thought,  constantly  directed  in  a 
wrong  channel,  may  have  in  warping  the  judgment ;  and  while  I  submitted  to 
the  opei-ation  of  shaving,  I  reflected  upon  tlie  extraordinary  genius  of  Cervantes, 
in  having  drawn  fictitious  scenes  with  so  much  truth  as  not  only  to  beguile  the 
reader  into  a  temporary  belief  in  their  reality,  but  even  to  disturb  one’s  settled 
convictions  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

Let  none  but  bold  men  tmst  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  barber  ; 
his  short  reign  is  tmly  a  “  reign  of  terror;”  the  extraordinary  celerity  of  his 
motions,  and  the  inconceivable  sharpness  of  his  instrument,  suggest  every 
instant  the  idea  of  “  hair-breadth  ’scapes,”  and  one  glances  into  the  tin  basin 
in  a  sort  of  expectation  of  seeing  something  more  than  water  in  it. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  I  was  still  unprovided  with  a  night’s  lodging ;  but  as  I 
expected,  the  barber  set  me  at  ease.  He  clapped  the  little  black  cap  upon  his 
head,  which  had  been  uncovered  in  honour  of  so  illustrious  a  customer  as  my¬ 
self  ;  and  bidding  me  follow  him,  led  the  way  down  the  street,  and  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  house  which  seemed  rather  taller  and  duskier  than  its  neighbours. 

“  This”  said  he,  “  is  the  house,  the  identical  house  I  spoke  of ;  and  here  lives 
the  widow  of  the  late  Alcalde^  who  will  no  doubt  treat  you  well  ” — and  so  say¬ 
ing,  the  barber  pushed  open  the  widow’s  door,  and  ushered  me  into  a  small 
room  evidently  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  a  devout  Catholic,  for  in  one  corner, 
upon  a  small  marble  slab,  stood  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  glass  case,  and  a 
lamp  burning  before  it.  The  widow,  a  portly  dame  clothed  in  black,  and  with¬ 
out  veil  or  mantilla,  soon  entered,  with  the  usual  light  step,  and  graceful  gait  of 
the  Spanish  women ;  and  being  informed  by  the  barber  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
visiting  this  village  because  it  was  the  village  of  Don  Quixote,  the  widow 
of  the  Alcalde  received  me  graciously,  with  many  furlings  and  unfurlings  of  her 
fan,  and  aspring  me  that  her  house  was  at  my  disposal.  In  short,  I  was  do¬ 
mesticated  in  a  moment ;  my  respect  for  her  village  opened  her  heart ;  my 
veneration  for  the  house  she*  lived  in  won  her  altogether ;  a  stew  of  mutton 
moderately  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  some  sausages  that  would  have  dignified 
the  stall  of  a  London  pork  butcher,  formed  the  refresco;  a  conversation,  plea¬ 
santly  sprinkled  with  the  gallantry  without  which  all  conversation  is  vapid  in 
the  ear  of  a  Spanish  woman,  whiled  away  an  hour ;  and  the  offer  of  the  Alcalde’s 
widow  to  give  up  her  own  chamber  to  a  stranger  of  so  much  distinction,  almost 
led  me  to  think  that  I  had  carried  my  gallantry  too  far. 

I  am  now  in  bed,  in  the  reputed  house  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  ;  and 
in  the  chamber  once  occupied  by  the  Hidalgo,  or  perhaps  by  his  house-keeper, 
or  his  niece:  and  to-moiTow,  through  “  the  back  door  of  his  yard,”  I  shall  sally 
into  the  fields,  when  “rosy  winged  Aurora,  stealing  from  her  husband’s  jealous 
puch,  through  the  balconies  and  aerial  gates  of  La  Mancha,  shall  stand  con¬ 
fessed  to  wondering  mortals.” 
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TO  A  NORTHERN  DUKE.  I 

i 

Such  splendid  pomp  is  sadly  out  of  place,  ' 

And  brings  not  only  damage  but  disgrace ;  '  ! 

Your  friends  lament,  your  neighbours  scorn  to  view  j 

Wealth  pour  her  charms  on  such  a  thing  as  you. 

When  countless  thousands  worthier,  wiser,  roam  | 

Unhelpt,  without  a  shilling  or  a  home. 

“  Why  this  to  me  ?”  you’ll  answer  in  a  trice ;  j 

“  Let  wasteful  W-11 — ^ley  hear  your  sage  advice,  i 

Lectures  on  prudence  scarce  deserved  appear —  | 

Why,  I’ve  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.”  ! 

Well,  and  is  that  the  reason  you  bestow  j 

Not  one  half-crown  to  sooth  the  poor  man’s  woe  ? 

Of  all  that  income  is  there  nothing  left  ' 

To  feed  the  hungry,  succour  the  bereft  ? 

Why,  with  such  treasures  in  your  niggard  store. 

Is  any  worthy  man  distrest  or  poor  ?. 

Why  is  the  cottage  roofless  ?  Why,  ingrate. 

Not  give  at  least  a  portion  to  the  state  ? 

What !  when  distress  stalks  grimly  through  the  land. 

And  spreads  despair  and  strife  on  every  hand. 

Must  wealth  and  grandeur  still  your  steps  pursue. 

And  change  of  times  bring  change  to  all  but  you  ? 


Grandes  rhombi  patinajque 
Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus.  Adde 
Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 
As,  laquei  pretium — “  Jure,”  inquit,  “  Thrasius  istis 
Jurgatur  verbis :  ego  vectigalia  magna, 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus.”  Ergo 
Q,uod  superat,  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 

Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam,  te  divite  ?  Quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  Deiim?  Cur,  improbe,  cane 
Non  aliquid  patria?  tan  to  emetiris  aceno? 

Uni  nimiruin  tibi  rectc  semper  eruiit  res? — Sat.  lib.  ii.  2. 
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11  ne  faut  qu’un  homme— un  signal ;  les  Elements  d’une  revolution  sont  tout  pr^ts.  Qui 
coramencera . ?  Des  qu’il  y  aura  un  point  d’appui,  tout  s’febranlcra/* 

Napoleon. 

The  admirer  of  tlie  feudal  system,  if  such  a  man  exist,  should  turn  his  eye  to 
Germany,  and  compare  the  character  of  its  people  with  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  their  social  institutions.  Let  him  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  empire, 
and  afterwards  speculate  upon  what  such  a  country  might  have  been  under 
happier  auspices. 

This  fine  section  of  Europe  has  never  known  the  blessings  of  territorial  unity 
and  political  strength.  The  Romans  profited  by  its  divisions,  so  did  the  Franks 
in  the  fifth  century,  so  did  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth.  In  an  old  book  found 
in  the  Abbey  of  Niedenniinster  at  Ratishon,  were  these  words,  “  Carolus 
primus  Ccesar  Germanicum  Imperium  sua  virtutey  Sanguineque  acquisivit^'* — ^Thc 
first  Charles  won  Germany  by  his  bravery  and  blood.  This  is  tme,  and  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  confonnity  with  the  usage  of  the  age,  he  parcelled  out  his  con¬ 
quests  among  his  camp  retainers. 

Charlemagne  possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  conferring  the  regal  dignity, 
which,  according  to  historical  instances,  might  either  he  granted  fully  and  penna  • 
nently,  or  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  feudal  conditions;  subordinate  offices, 
with  their  honours  and  emoluments,  were  resumable  at  the  imperial  pleasure. 
To  Dukes  were  entrusted  extensive  provincial  goveniment,  high  military  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  principal  administration  of  justice ;  the  Counts,  Comites,  or 
companions,  were  their  assistants,  and  frequently  their  vice-gerents.  Counts- 
Palatine,  that  is  of  the  Emperor's  palace — Palsgraves — were  the  most  exalted  of 
their  order.  The  Counts  of  the  provinces  were  Landgraves, — of  the  towns.  Bur- 
graves.  The  Margraves  or  Marquisses  executed  duties  similar  to  our  .ancient 
Wardens  of  the  Mar  ches. 

Originally  none  of  tliese  titles,  from  the  Duke  to  the  Burgrave,  implied  any 
independent  or  hereditary  power  in  those  upon  whom  they  were  bestowed. 
A  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  empire,  had  no  greater 
claim  to  absolute  sovereign  authority  than  his  Majesty’s  Lieutenant  for  Ire¬ 
land  has  now.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  sword  was  to  be  maintained  over 
many  tribes  and  nations  uncongenial  in  their  habits,  and  impatient  of  the  yoke. 
Wars  arose  abroad  and  dissensions  at  home ;  rival  competitors  for  the  imperial 
crown  purchased  the  adhesion  of  the  temporary  holders  of  military  sway  by  the 
gift  of  substantial  privileges ;  the  master  relinquished  his  magisterial  functions 
to  the  servant.  Ecclesiastical  di^itaries  emulated,  their  lay  brethren  in  the 
struggle  for  aggrandizement.  Before  the  sceptre  had  passed  from  the  line  of 
Carolus  Magnus,  the  throne  which  he  had  filled  by  virtue  of  his  sagacity  and 
valour,  was  attainable  only  through  the  suffrages  of  men  whose  ancestors  were 
proud  of  being  the  veriest  shadows  of  his  grandeur. 

The  elective  powers  were  fii*st  assumed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  empire.  As  cer^in  members  of  the  confederacy  waxed  in  impor¬ 
tance,  the  exercise  of  these  princely  privileges  became  restricted  to  a  few.  The 
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Popes  of  Rome  attempted  to  reverse  their  early  position  relative  to  the  temporal 
liead  of  Christendom,  and  not  content  with  insisting  on  the  right  of  spiritual 
investiture,  alleged  that  to  elevate  or  depose  the  Emperor  at  will  was  their 
ancient  prerogative.  Their  pretensions  were  scouted  by  the  German  magnates, 
whose  ranks  were  fortified  against  the  assaults  of  excited  superstition,  by  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  a  dignified  clergy  almost  as  potential  as  the 
“  Infallible”  himself. 

Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  died  in  912. 
Otbo,  of  Saxony,  having  declined  the  honours  which  awaited  his  acceptance, 
the  choice,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  fell  upon  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia  and 
Hesse.  During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Conmd  and 
the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273,  especially  during  the  turbulent 
interregnum  which  followed  the  demise  of  William  of  Holland,  the  imperial 
dignity  dwindled  into  insignificance,  while  the  free  cities  and  great  feudatories 
extended  their  encroachments  to  the  unequivocal  assumption  of  the  most 
cherished  characteristics  of  royalty. 

The  troubles  of  a  federal  state,  in  which  above  three  hundred  sovereign 
princes,  with  endless  sub-divisions  of  their  authority,  prosecuted  petty  animo¬ 
sities,  and  pmctised  the  lowest  spoliations,  called  for  the  establishment  of  effective 
tribunals.  The  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles,  to  each  of  which  belonged 
a  provincial  jurisdiction.  An  imperial  chamber  was  instituted,  and  its  judges 
were  empowered  to  adjust  whatever  differences  might  arise  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Germanic  body.  If  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  had  forgotten  their 
allegiance,  the  forms  of  feudal  government  at  least  were  publicly  recognized. 
The  decrees  of  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  passed  under  the  imperial  sanction,  were 
ordinances  which  all  the  vassals  were  bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

In  1138,  when  the  princes  assembled  at  Coblentz  to  elect  a  chief,  they  de¬ 
puted  seven  from  among  them  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  assemblies,  and  to 
choose  the  most  worthy  of  the  nominated  candidates.  These  seven  were  selected 
on  account  of  the  superior  magnitude  of  their  resources.  They  were  composed 
of  three  archbishops,  a  king,  a  duke,  a  marquis,  and  a  count.  The  hereditary 
possession  of  extensive  tenitories,  and  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  eventually 
threw  the  whole  electoml  power  into  the  hands  of  a  college  of  this  number. 
The  members  were  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  German 
empire ;  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  Arch-Chancellor  in  Gaul  and  Arles ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Arch-Chancellor  in  Italy ;  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Arch- 
Cup-bearer  ;  the  Palatine,  Arch-Sewer ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Arch-Marshal ;  and 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Arch-Chamberlain.  They  were  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  1338,  and  chai’tered  in  1378,  by  the  statute  called  (from  the  seal 
appended  to  the  document)  the  Golden  Bull.  An  eighth  electorate  was  created 
at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  to  compensate  the  Palatine  for  his  rights  transferred 
to  Bavaria. 

During  the  war  between  Leopold  I.  and  France,  at  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Ernest' Augustusi~T)uke  of  Brunswick,  and  Administrator  of 
Osnabriick,  father  of  George  I.,  had  been  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
on  condition  of  aiding  the  French  monarch  with  ten  thousand  troops.  The 
Emperor,  aware  of  the  engagement,  and  anxious  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  forces  with  the  enemy,  proposed  to  create  a  ninth  electorate  in  favour  of 
the  Duke,  provided  he  brought  his  levies  to  the  imperial  banner.  The  de¬ 
grading  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  envoys  of  Brunswick  Liineburg  received 
the  electoral  cap — the  symbol  of  their  master’s  dishonour — at  Vienna,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1692.  From  the  opposition  of  the  college  and  princes, 
Ernest  was  never  more  than  nominally  an  elector ;  and  even  his  son’s  recog¬ 
nition  was  with  difficulty  accomplished,  in  1710.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this 
new  dignity  that  Hanover, — a  name  till  then  applied  only  to  a  principal  and 
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almost  independent  city  of  the  dukedom  of  Brunswick,  became  known  in  the 
list  of  European  sovereignties. 

George  I.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  in  1714.  Since  that  period 
the  continental  influence  of  England  has  materially  contiibuted  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  electorate. 

The  French  Revolution,  so  fruitful  in  change,  operated  with  particular  force 
upon  Germany.  In  1801,  the  King  of  Prussia  invaded  and  occupied  Hanover. 
It  was  overrun  by  Buonaparte  in  1803,  was  ceded  by  him  to  the  Prussians  in 
1806,  and  in  18io  was  partitioned  between  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and 
France.  The  constitution  of  the  German  empire  underwent  a  complete  and 
permanent  change  in  1806.  Sixteen  princes,  under  the  Protectorate  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  Fmncis  II.  abdicated  the 
imperial  dignity,  which,  after  an  existence  of  one  thousand  years,  disappeared 
for  ever.  There  had  been  various  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  the  electorates ; 
old  ones  annihilated,  as  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves ;  and  new  ones  created,  as 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Salzburg  :  but  on  the  resignation  of  the 
chief  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  dead  letter. 

After  the  final  triumph  of  the  Allies  over  France,  the  relations  of  the  empire 
were  again  remodified.  Such  of  the  members  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  as 
had  adhered  to  their  Protector  were  mediatised ;  retaining  in  consequence  only 
their  patrimonial  estates,  with  some  subordinate  branches  of  feudal  emolument 
and  jurisdiction,  while  they  were  stripped  of  the  essential  attributes  of  so¬ 
vereignty.  The  Gennanic  Diet  was  reconstituted,  and  sixty-nine  votes  appor¬ 
tioned  among  seventeen  members  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of 
political  importance.  The  States  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the  Diet, 
rank  in  the  following  order: — Austria — Prussia — ^Bavaria — Kingdom  of  Saxony 
— Hanover,  which  has  four  votes — Wurtemberg — Baden — Electorate  of  Hesse — 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse — Denmark  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg — Netherlands- 
for  Luxemburg — Grand  Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony — Brunswick  and 
Njissau — Mecklenburgh-Schwerin  and  Strelitz — Oldenburg,  Anhalt  and 
Schwartzburg — Hohenzollem,  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe 
and  Waldeck,  with  the  free  towns  of  Liibeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen  and  Hamburgh. 
Though  a  host  of  petty  interests  have  been  consolidated,  there  is  still  more 
than  enough  of  separation  among  a  people  divided  by  no  remarkable  localities, 
and  numbering  altogether  little  more  than  thirty  millions  of  souls. 

By  the  stipulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Hanover  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  with  considerable  tenitorial  additions.  On  the  accession  of  George  T. 
to  his  family  dominions,  he  ruled  over  2,120  square  geographical  miles,  with 
354,000  inhabitants.  He  inherited  the  Duchy  of  Liineburg  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  in  1705,  and  in  1715  purchased  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  for  i)140,000.  Bentheim,  the  last  acquisition,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  was  taken  in  pawn  for  a  sum  of  money  in  1753. 
The  Elector  had  also  the  alternate  sovereignty  of  the  Bishopric  of  Osnabriick. 
At  present  Hanover  contains  11,045  square  geographical  miles.  It  gained  by 
the  arrangements  of  1814  a  territorial  increase  amounting  to  a  fourth  of  its 
extent  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  French,  and  an  addition  of  more  than 
a  half  to  its  former  population.  To  punish  Saxony  for  the  adhesion  of  its 
inonarch  to  Buonaparte,  its  proportions  were  mercilessly  curtailed,  and  the 
disunited  fragments  made  over  to  Prussia,  who,  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  Eng¬ 
land,  transferred  East  Friesland,  Embden,  Hildesheim,  and  other  districts  to 
Hanover.  Osnabriick  was  likewise  consigned  to  her  in  full  sovereignty. 

The  population  of  Hanover  may  be  computed  at  about  1,700,000,  of  which 
probably  950,000  are  Protestants,  160,000  Catholics,  and  6,500  Jews.  Reli¬ 
gious  liberty  was  estoblished  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  September,  1824.  A 
German  traveller,  writing  in  1828,  says  that  there  are  only  eight  cities  in  the 
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kingdom  deserving  the  name.  The  capital  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  Hildes- 
heim  13,000,  Liineburg  1 0,000,  Osnabiiick  9,500,  Zell  about  8,000.  There  are 
117  market  towns,  and  960  large,  and  4135  small  villages.  Most  of  the  last 
are  what  in  the  country  are  called  ^ftecken^  literally  spots^  and  owe  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  extreme  infrequency  of  insulated  farm-houses. 

The  army,  which  before  the  French  invasion,  consisted  of 20,000  troops,  lately 
i-ated  at  12,940  men,  with  4676  horses.  The  landwehr^  or  militia  force,  amounted 
to  18,000.  It  is  said  that  there  have  been  reductions,  but  no  specific  state¬ 
ments  have  come  under  our  observation.  The  regular  corps  are  supplied  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  landwehr  service  is  compulsory  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  differs  in  some  very  important  particulars  from  the 
parallel  service  in  England.  If  the  king  but  pay  the  men,  he  may,  when  he 
pleases,  command  their  presence  in  the  field,  and  he  may  likewise  draw  at  will 
on  all  that  body  of  his  subjects  which  is  liable  to  enrolment.  Commissions  are 
granted  gratuitously,  and  seniority  is  the  principle  of  promotion.  The  Hano- 
veiian  coui’ts-martiaJ  might  be  advantageously  imitated  in  our  aimy  and  navy. 
The  criminated  individual  has  the  benefit  of  being  tried  by. his  peers;  the 
members  of  the  court  being  taken  from  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  total  revenue  of  Hanover  is  supposed  to  average  one  million  sterling  per 
annum.  The  state  domains  furnish  half  of  this  sum,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  product  of  the  seven  government  taxes ;  the  land  tax ;  a  tax  on  things  con¬ 
sumed  in  towns,  called  slaughter  or  license  tax;  a  tax  on  brewing  and  distilling; 
a  tax  on  salt;  stamp  duties;  a  tax  on  imported  articles;  and  an  income  and 
capitation  tax.  The  state  domains  are,  in  court  parlance^  considered  the  private 
property  of  the  sovereign ;  a  most  eiToneous  assumption,  for  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  given  as  payment  in  full  of  the  demands  of  the  executive,  for  which 
any  tributary  provision  was  a  mere  act  of  grace.  ITie  people  of  the  north  of 
Germany  were  not  always  the  slaves  of  the  feudal  system,  far  less  of  a  system 
worse  than  feudal,  which  entails  the  copious  measure  of  its  evils,  without  its 
alleviating  benefits.  Before  the  days  of  Charlemagne  the  Saxons  were  the  free 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  the  states  of  Saxony  which  met  at  Neckmeslow  in 
1073,  when  they  demanded  justice  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  on  certain  points 
at  issue,  and  admonished  him  on  his  infringement  of  the  connubial  vow,  made 
it  a  distinct  and  emphatic  head  of  their  memorial,  that  he  would  “  remember 
and  maintain  the  privileges  and  ancient*  statutes  of  the  Saxons.”  This  spirit 
of  independence  has  long  been  extinguished;  official  accounts  of  the  public 
expenditure  have  been  withheld,  and  the  disposal  of  the  domanial  revenues  is 
a  mystery  of  which  the  ministers  and  their  dependants  alone  can  offer  a  solution. 
The  combined  debts  of  the  different  provinces  are  calculated  at  three  millions 
and  a  half  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent.  For  the  more  equitable 
assessment  of  the  income  and  capitation  taxes,  the  people  have ‘been  divided 
into  six  classes,  which. pay  according  to  their  rrfative  ability.  Persons  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  liable  to  the  poll  tax,  which  varies  from  \\d.  to  2s, 
per  month.  The  monarch  and  the  nobles  were  formerly  exempted  from  the 
land  tax,  but  these  monstrous  immunities  were  swept  away  by  Napoleon,  and 
have  not  since  been  restored. 

Nature  has  been  a  step-dame  to  Hanover;  with  the  exception  of  the  southern 
districts,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  desolate  sands,  barren  heaths,  and  scanty 
pasturage  for  sheep,  form  the  leading  features  of  the  soil.  The  sterility  of 
Liineburg  has  gained  it  the  name  of  the  Aiabia  of  Germany.  In  East 
Friesland  and  Land  Hadeln,  where  the  agricultural  population  have  enjoyed  a 
share  of  independence,  the  consequences  are  visible  in  the  superiority  of  the 
cultivation,  and  the  presence  of  comparative  wealth.  There  are  no  manu¬ 
factures  to  generate  capital ;  in  1820  there  was  not  a  steam  engine  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  we  question  if  there  be  one  at  the  present  day.  Whatever 
branch  of  trade  promises  to  be  productive,  is  taxed  to  death,  or  monopolized 
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by  the  goverfiment.  The  king  works  the  mines,  fabricates  paper,  fattens  fowls, 
makes  his  own  butter,  grinds  corn,  and,  through  the  diligence  of  his  servants, 
intermeddles  in  every  thing.  The  prices  of  meat  and  bread  are  determined  by 
the  police ;  a  regulation  which  has  long  been  enforced  in  the  markets  blessed 
with  the  enlightened  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

One-sixth  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  three-sixths  to  the  nobles, 
one-sixth  to  the  corporations,  and  less  than  one-sixth  to  persons  not  ennobled. 
The  hauei'Sy  or  farmers,  hold  by  two  descriptions  of  tenure — the  meyer  and  leihei- 
gener ;  a  fixed  annual  rent  in  com,  or  money,  constitutes  the  leading  condition 
on  which  the  ineger  cultivates  the  soil.  A  change  of  the  occupier,  from  death 
or  any  other  cause,  entitles  the  landlord  to  a  fine.  The  word  leiheigener  means 
a  vassal,  whose  body  is  a  pledge  to  his  superior  for  the  performance  of  certain 
services  and  dues.*  The  iron  bondage  formerly  implied  by  the  term,  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  Germany;  but  there  is  still  a  grievous  remnant  of  agricultural  oppression 
stifling  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Hanover.  The  leiheigener  is  yet  compelled  to 
labour  on  his  lord’s  land  to  the  neglect  of  his  own,  and  to  perform  a  multitude  of 
slavish  services.  The  severity  of  the  forest  laws  exposes  the  peasantry  to  the  dire 
alternative  of  perishing  with  cold,  or  suffering  the  punishment  of  poachers;  and 
to  them  is  extended  the  considerate  law  of  the  Hanoverian  guilds,  which  forbids 
journeymen  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  a  magistrate.  Some  concessions 
have  been  granted  to  the  hamr^  but  even  these  are  not  founded  on  just  notions 
of  economy,  as  unalterable  rents,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  union  of  farms  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  cultivator,  must  always  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
progress  of  useful  speculation. 

-  The  administration  of  justice  is  based  upon  a  chaotic  compound  of  remote 
customs,  feudal  abuses,  the  Carolina  code  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Roman 
law.  The  code  of  Justinian  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  1133,  by  Lothair 
IT.,  who  ordered  that  justice  should  be  administered  according  to  the  Pandects, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  in  use  for  five  or  six  hundred  years.  Buonaparte  gave 
the  Code  Napoleon  to  Hanover ;  but  the  country,  unhappy  on  its  delivery  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  is  again  in  ruinous  possession  of  its  heritable  jurisdictions,  justice 
chanceries,  and  court  of  appeal.  Some  of  the  establishments  most  revolting 
to  common  sense,  have  been  abolished,  but  a  multitude  of  senseless  and  vexa  ¬ 
tious  tribunals  ^  remain ;  and  wherever  the  soil  can  afford  a  tribute  to  legal 
subtlety,  there  the  jurisconsults  are  to  be  found  in  swarms,  with  their  grinding 
machinery,  expounding  and  extorting.  Law  papers  are  subject  to  a  stamp 
duty ; — proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  are  conducted  in  secret,  and  by  so  slug¬ 
gish  a  process  that  an  ordinary  case  of  theft  has  been  known  to  occupy  a  court 
two  years,  while  a  civil  suit  has  dragged  ‘  its  slow  length’  through  two  or  three 
generations.  The  French  abolished  the  torture ;  but  that  goodly  instrument  of 
justice  returned  with  the  paternal  government,  and  in  1817,  a  man  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  it  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  cow.  In  1818, 
three  other  cases  occurred,  but  general  attention  being  drawn  by  the  press  to  these 
disgraceful  anomalies  in  the  institutions  of  a  civilized  community,  a  final  stop  was 
put  tp  them  at  the  close  of  tlie  same  year.  Hanover  reigns  in  the  supremacy  of 
juridical  barbarism.  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Weimar,  and  Oldenburg,  have 
adopted  new  codes;  but  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  utter  darkness  so  is  she  now. 

Tithes  continue  to  be  exacted  in  kind,  with  unsparing  severity.  Whatever 
may  ^  the  offences  of  the  Hanoverian  clergy,  they  are  not  responsible  for  these 
exactions,  which  press  with  the  greater  rigour  on  the  hauer^  as  he  is  both  the 
labourer  and  the  farmer  of  the  soil.  The  tributary  sheaves  are  stowed  in  the 
barns  of  the  king  and  the  nobles ;  and,  as  if  the  poor  man’s  back  were  not 


*  For  further  explanation  of  the  feibeigenscha  ft ,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  **  Collo¬ 
quial  Dictionary.*\ 
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sufficiently  bowed  down,  the  corv^yOt  compulsory  services  on  roads  and  public 
works,  are  still  enforced  in  many  districts. 

Corporative  restrictions  have  been  the  curse  of  Germany -even  the  locomo¬ 
tive  gentry  who  floated  timber  down  the  rivers,  had  their  excluding  guild  laws. 
Napoleon  galloped  his  dragoons  over  the  entire  mass  of  antiquated  abominations. 

In  Prussia  and  Bavaria^  his  liberal  views  continue  to  be  acted  upon,  though  not 
to  their  proper  extent.  Prussia  has  completely  done  away  with  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  livery  fees,  but  she  exacts  an  annual  licence  tax — {gewerhstmr)  and 
demands  a  magisterial  certificate  of  qualification  from  every  member  of  every 
profession,  whether  doctor  or  chimney-sweep,  midwife  or  engineer.  Of  the 
trades  of  Hanover,  some  are  close,  others  open.  The  close  trades  tolerate  only 
a  limited  number  of  masters  in  one  town.  In  Liineburg,  particular  houses  hold 
the  privilege  of  brewing,  and  the  representatives  of  twelve  particular  families 
are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  right  of  distilling  brandy. 

Political  economists  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  commercial  intelligence  of 
Hanover,  when  they  learn  as  a  specimen  of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  traffic, 
that  there  were  lately  six  tolls  upon  the  Elbe,  and  seven  on  the  Weser.  Not  a 
fraction  of  these  absurd  imposts  goes  to  the  improvement  of  navigation ;  every 
florin  that  can  be  spared  from  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  state,  is  pocketed  by 
insatiable  officials.  Tolls,  similarly  applied,  are  levied  upon  the  roads — if  the 
wretched  tracks  that  intersect  the  country  can  warrant  the  application  of  the 
name. 

The  batters  are  subject  to  thirlage.  The  censorship  of  the  press,  agreed  upon 
by  the  Gennanic  body,  is  vigilantly  enforced.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
ancestral  dominions  of  our  popular  monarch,  William  the  Fourth ! 

Writers  extravagantly  loyal  have  expended  much  vituperation  upon  the 
memory  of  Napoleon;  but  when  we  survey  his  continental  reformations,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  grasping  soldier  are  forgotten  in  the  luminous  career  of  the 
practical  legislator.  He  abolished  all  feudal  restrictions  on  person  and  pro¬ 
perty, — introduced  trial  by  jury,  and  presented  constitutions  to  conquered 
states,  which,  if  not  quite  commensurate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  highest 
order  of  enlightened  minds,  were  at  least  many  steps  in  the  van  of  the  best 
forms  of  the  ancient  system.  The  Hanoverian  government,  from  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  place  things  on  their  original  basis,  seem  to  entertain  the  magnanimous 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  perish  by  our  own  folly,  tlian  to  live  and  flourish  by 
the  wisdom  of  an  enemy. 

Wlioever  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  must  know  the 
unwise  and  ungenerous  deception  practised  by  certain  European  sovereigns  on 
their  credulous  subjects.  When  a  paMotic  citizenship  armed  against  and  over¬ 
came  the  instruments  of  military  despotism,  the  gratitude  of  their  humbled  rulers 
knew  no  bounds.  Public  liberty  was  in  future  to  rest  on  an  unassailable  founda¬ 
tion — no  concessions  were  esteemed  Too  ample  to  be  included  in  their  constitu¬ 
tions  octroykes.  The  13th  article  of  the  German  Confederation  of  June  8, 1 815, 
contains  this  provision : — In  alien  Bundesstaaten  wird  eine  landest'dndische 
Verfassung  statt  findeni*^ — In  each  of  the  confederated  states  a  constitution, 
founded  on  the  estates,  shall  be  introduced.  How  has  this  been  interpreted  ? 

Estates  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  arising  out  of  the  customs  and  conquests  of 
the  primitive  tribes.  To  be  represented,  even  according  to  the  most  limited 
views  of  feudalism,  a  fair  proportion  of  deputies  must  be  selected  from  the 
generatl  body  of  the  land  proprietors,  great  and  small.  If  we  recur  to  early 
history,  we  shall  find  that  the  representatives  of  the  estates  did  not  meet  as 
puppets  obedient  to  a  ministerial  string,  but  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  freemen 
upon  matters  of  general  conceniment.  Such  counsellors  were  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  reinstated  rulers  of  modern  Germany.  They  preferred  a  more  pliable 
typification  of  the  community.  The  independence  of  the  nobles  was  broken, 
and  refusing  to  reunite  it,  they  indemnified  them  by  the  creation  of  a  host  of 
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useless  places,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  unprivileged 
classes.  The  sovereign  absorbed  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical;  and,  affecting  to  grant  a  “  Constitution  founded  on  the  Estates,” 
placed  the  mask  of  obsolete  feudalism  on  his  creatures,  and  hailed  them  as 
the  representatives  of  an  enfranchised  people.  Thus  have  the  princes  of  the 
empire  fulfilled  their  pledge  and  interpreted  their  promise.  In  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  their  will,  the  Sovereigns  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden,  could  afford  to  transfer  the  royal  domains  to  the  public  treasury.  There 
are  no  great  vassals  now  to  traverse  the  wishes  of  the  high  political  unit. 

The  events  of  the  last  thirty  years'have  contributed  greatly  to  aggrandize  the 
monarchical  authority  in  Hanover.  The  historian  Spittler  writes  thus  in  1786: 
“  When  King  George  III.  wishes  to  lay  a  new  general  tax  on  the  whole  of  his 
German  subjects,  who  at  most  do  not  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  his  islandei-s, 
he  is  obliged  previously  to  discuss  the  affair  with  six  different  parliaments ;  and 
each  of  these  parliaments  is  composed  of  several  classes  of  members  who  have 
equally  important  rights  and  privileges.  The  consent  of  all  these  parliaments, 
however  different  their  rights  may  be,  must  be  demanded  on  this  point,  and  at 
last  the  people  of  the  Land  Hadeln  must  be  consulted.”  These  representative 
bodies  actea  for  the  several  provincial  sections  of  the  state,  and  were  composed 
of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  deputies  of  the  towns.  The  aristocratic  influence  pre¬ 
ponderated,  of  which  the  character  of  the  laws  forms  convincing  evidence.  The 
right  of  sporting  was  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  most  of  the  offices  of  trust  and 
profit  were  shut  to  all  save  their  order.  The  states  controlled  every  species  of 
revenue  with  the  exception  of  the  imperial  tax  and  the  taxes  for  the  circle 
(Saxony),  and  the  dowry  of  the  sovereign’s  daughters.  The  collection,  custody, 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  were  almost  completely  under  their  regu¬ 
lation  and  management. 

The  French  occupied  Hanover  for  ten  years.  Napoleon,  who  was  no  patron 
of  petty  despots,  subverted  the  whole  fabric  of  its  degenerate  institutions.  The 
civil  law  was  superseded,  the  corporations  thrown  open,  and  the  soil  delivered 
from  the  parchment  bondage  which  rendered  it  inalienable.  The  stupendous 
military  system  of  France  required  heavy  contributions,  and  its  Chief  felt  that 
the  way  to  render  the  payment  of  them  practicable,  as  well  as  tolerable,  was  to 
let  loose  the  national  energies,  and  to  stimulate  to  activity  by  the  equalization  of 
civil  rights.  He  adopted  this  course,  and  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  raise 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  taxation.  The  weightier  part  of  the  financial 
burthens  exist  at  present,  but  the  elasticity  derived  from  the  enjoyment  of 
popular  rights  has  vanished  with  the  return  of  hereditaiw  rule. 

After  the  Restoration  in  1813,  a  collective  meeting  of  the  states  was  called, 
and  fifty  of  the  nobility  (of  whom  Hanover  contains  459  estated)  and  thirty-five 
corporative  deputies  assembled  and  deliberated  in  one  chamber.  A  majority 
voted  against  the  publication  of  the  debates.  This  arrangement  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  in  December,  1819,  two  chambers  were  instituted.  The 
first  consisted  of  petty  mediatised  princes,  the  representatives  of  the  nobles,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  heads  of  government  departments.  The 
second  was  filled  by  the  members  of  the  general  tax  college,  not  noble,  but 
holding  office  for  life,  the  deputies  of  religious  endowments  (secularized  convents) 
of  the  consistories,  of  towns,  of  free-land  proprietors  not  noble,  and  one  deputy 
from  Gottingen.  The  members  of  both  chambers  required  to  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  seats  of  proprietors  of  entailed 
estates  with  a  rental  of  £1000  per  annum,  were  hereditary.  The  qualification 
of  a  deputy  of  the  knights  (ritterschaft)  was  a  yearly  income  of  600  rix-dollars, 
of  the  remaining  class  300.  The  religious  endowments,  university,  consistories, 
and  tow  ns,  were  not  constrained  to  elect  their  representatives  from  among  them¬ 
selves.  A  very  few  facts  will  explain  the  utility  of  this  constituent  assembly. 
The  religious  endowments,  with  a  single  exception,  are  held  at  the  will  of  the 
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crown.  The  civic  deputies  are  nominated  by  the  magistrates,  wlio  are  in  turn  ap¬ 
pointed  hy  the  government.  The  nobles  are  military  officers  or  needy  sinecuris4. 

A  great  majority  in  the  Chambers  held  public  offices  from  which  they  might 
be  removed  at  the  royal  pleasure.  No  representative  appeared  for  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  nor  for  any  part  of  the  clergy  except  state  dependents.  The  depu¬ 
ties  were  paid  for  their  attendance ;  those  who  resided  in  the  town  of  Hanover, 
135.  4d.  per  day  each,  and  the  individual  out-dwellers,  65.  8d.  To  perfect  the 
whole,  they  were  elected  for  life.  Although  these  Chambers  might  be  considered 
an  instrument  sufficiently  supple  for  any  purpose  of  any  cabinet,  the  executive 
reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  quartering  soldiers  on  the  people  ad  libitum ;  a 
power  that  has  been  exercised  this  very  month  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Gottingen.  The  Chambers  commenced  their  sittings  in  December,  1819. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  opened  the  session,  was  graciously  pleased  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  members  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  surrendered  some  rights 
which  other  Princes  considered  essential  to  the  royal  dignity,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  called  them  to  be  to  him  what  the  Parliament  is  in  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain — a  great  council  of  the  nation.”  There  were  certainly  some  strong 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  organization  of  the  two  “  great  councils,” — ^points 
which  we  fervently  trust  will  speedily  cease  to  be  recognized  in  ours.  “  The 
great  council”  of  Hanover  was  again  remodelled  by  an  edict  of  the  I2th  of 
October,  1822,  which  established  a  cabinet  ministry  in  the  capital,  to  report  all 
important  affairs  to  the  king,  and  receive  orders  directly  from  him.  In  minor 
matters  the  cabinet  is  uncontrolled.  On  questions  of  judicature  and  similar 
cases,  the  subject  was  granted  a  right  of  appeal  to  his  sovereign.  These  are 
among  the  most  recent  emendations  in  the  fluctuating  Hanoverian  constitution. 

It  will  not,  after  perusing  this  outline,  appear  very  marvellous  to  those  who 
inhale  the  air  of  England,  that  our  German  connexions  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  many  removes  from  a  state  of  political  perfection.  Their  late  attempt  to 
disburden  themselves  of  their  incumbrances  by  force  is  obviously  not  a  wanton 
display  of  riotous  blood,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  burst  the  complicated  folds  of  a 
hundred-headed  system  of  oppression  new  and  old.  A  country  naturally  poor, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  such  multiplied  elements  of  mal-administration,  w’anted  but 
one  additional  affliction  to  crown  its  cup.  ITiis  cruel  grievance  is  also  the  lot  of 
Hanover — ^her  monarch  is  an  absentee  ;  and  useless  to  us  and  useless  to  her^lf, 
through  her  left-handed  union,  she  stands  a  melancholy  monument  of  political 
widowhood. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  William  IV. 
and  his  ministers,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  England,  will  attend  to  the  prayer 
of  a  nation,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  overshadowed  by  our  greatness.  Count 
Miinster  has  been  dismissed,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  fresh  changes  in  the 
social  institutions  of  his  misgoverned  country.  W e  trust  they  will  be  conceived  iii 
a  generous  and  rational  spirit,  that  \^en  the  day  of  our  sepamtion  arrives,  (a 
period  in  all  human  probability  not  far  distant,)  our  ally  may  have  a  shield 
against  the  caprice  of  any  arbitrary  individual — something  that  may  recompense, 
her  for  the  sufferings  she  has  endured  since  the  death  of  George  II.  There  are 
no  Hanoverian  borough-mongers  to  divert  the  current  of  regal  benevolence. 
Future  struggles  in  Germany  will  be  between  the  people  and  the  prince,  and 
nothing  can  avert  them  but  timely  and  effective  reformation.  Tlie  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Liineburg  has  announced  the  only  remedy  for  their  accu¬ 
mulated  ills — “  A  Constitution  suited  to  the  present  times,  and  founded  on  a 
complete  representation  of  the  subject  in  the  collective  legislature.” 
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Be  it  known  unto  thee,  most  patient  and  indulgent  of  readers,  that  there  are 
two  professing  Christians  named  Francis  Palgrave  and  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas, 
both  styling  themselves  Esquires  and  Barristers  at  Law,  who,  however  little 
thou  mayest  hitherto  have  suspected  the  singular  fact,  actually  exist  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  strife.  The  one,  indeed,  accuses  the 
other  of  having  ungenerously  attempted  to  reduce  him  “  to  a  kind  of  abstract 
idea”  (Remarks,  p.  5);  but  if  he  really  be  what  his  learned  opponent  is  here 
charged  with  asserting,  he  is  indisputably  the  most  wearisome  and  unsatisfac- 
toiy  creation  of  the  sort  that  ever  essayed,  since  the  confusion  of  tongues,  to 
usurp  possession  of  a  mortal  pericranium.  These  two  personages,  then,  or 
“  abstiuct  ideas,”  for  we  would  not  at  any  price  enter  into  a  verbal  controversy 
with  either,  are,  it  seems,  very  cunningly  versant,  proportionally  of  course  to  the 
rushlights  of  their  respective  understandings,  in  the  curious  devices,  and,  up  to 
this  blessed  hour,  imperfectly  revealed  mysteries  of  antiquarian  lore.  They 
have  each,  according  to  their  own  several  representations,  dived  deep  under  the 
uninviting  surface  of  writs,  records,  and  parliamentary  summonses,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  mole-like,  and,  we  should  imagine,  little-to-be-envied, 
adventures,  their  solid  and  singularly  fashioned  repositories  of  wisdom,  happen, 
unfortunately  for  the  indolent  enjoyment  of  their  tempers,  to  have  come  into 
rather  violent  and  passion-exciting  collision.  Whilst  the  “  abstract  idea”  or 
human  being,  prefigured  under  the  uncommon,  and  we  must  say  somewhat 
startling,  name  of  Palgrave,  is  an  Editor,  it  is  asserted,  who  receives  liberal 
golden  acknowledgments  for  superintending  a  republication,  now  in  progress, 
of  certain  national  muniments  said  to  be  extremely  important ;  Mr.  Nicolas 
is  an  assiduous  labourer  in  the  same  “  pleasant  land  of  drowsy-head,”  and 
is  yet  obliged  to  content  himself,  and  fatten  his  ten  interesting  children, 
with  the  unprofitable  eulogiums  of  a  few  “leaden-eyed”  friends.  In  part 
at  least  therefore,  we,  perhaps  illnaturedly  and  with  injustice,  suppose 
“  hinc  illaB  lachrymae.”  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Nicolas  took  up  his  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  comfortable  and  unsuspecting  Mr.  Palgrave  in  a  pamphlet, 
of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  which  was  published 
about  the  month  of  November,  1830.  This  production  is  a  following  up  of  the 
recent  exposh  of  Mr.  Babbage  and  Sir  James  South,  and  reveals  to  the  paying 
public  sundry  exceedingly  rotten  places  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the 
Tower,  and  other  repositories  where  historical  documents  are  preserved;  and 
above  all,  in  the  management  of  the  Record  Commission,  which  was  appointed 


*  !• — Observations  on  the  slate  of  Historical  Literature,  and  on  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  and  other  institutitions  for  its  advancement  in  England  ;  with  remarks  on 
Record  Offices,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Record  Commission  ;  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by  Nicolas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  Bar- 
nster  at  Law. — Pickering,  1 830. 

2.  Remarks  submitted  to  the  Right  Hon,  Viscount  Melbourne,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  him  by  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas,  Esq.,  and  entitled  “  Observations,  &c.,*’  by  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Banister  at  Law.— Hatchard  and  Son,  1831. 

^l^futation  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  Remarks,  &c.,  &.C.,  with  additional  facts  relative 

to  the  Record  Commission,  ai^i  Record  Offices,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.— 
Pickenng,  1831. 
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by  Parliament  to  develope,  by  the  diffusive  aid  of  print,  whatever  was  interest¬ 
ing  or  important  in  the  MS.  archives  of  the  state.  Ostensibly^  in  furtherance 
of  the  laudable  object  which  the  soi-disant  representatives  of  the  nation  con¬ 
templated,  money  has  been  lavished,  literally  by  the  imperial  measure,  to  a 
“  rabble  rout”  of  individuals  rejoicing  under  the  various  imposing  denomina¬ 
tions  of  editors,  co-editors,  correctors  of  the  press,  compilers  of  indexes,  tran¬ 
scribers,  and  bag-bearers;  to  Messrs.  Playford,  Illingworth,  Vanderzee,  Luders, 
Raithby,  Caley,  Bayley,  Holbrook,  and  other  curiosities  of  the  same  order,  whose 
names,  we  will  venture  to  say,  were  never  before  heard  of,  or  even  imagined,  by 
any  regularly-baptized  and  instructed  human  being,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion,  peradventure,  of  the  incautious  anti-Mai thusians  that  begot  them.  But 
positively  nothing  has  as  yet  been  accom'plishedj  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  under 
the  present  system  of  inanagement,  in  the  true  spirit  with  which  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  originated,  and  should  have  been  conducted;  for  instead  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  in  the  way  that  prudence  would  dictate, 
every  particle  of  good  seed  has  been  absolutely  overwhelmed  in  the  compila¬ 
tions  of  our  government  employes^  under  a  grievous  cmelty-to-animal  waggon¬ 
load  of  utterly  unproductive  and  indescribably  loathsome  rubbish.  The  only 
point  in  which  these  pearl-divers  of  history  have  been  pharisaically  scrupulous, 
is  in  charging  for  their  invaluable^  and  truly  not- to-be-appreciated,  labours,  as 
the  following  succinct  tables,  which  we  borrow  from  Mr.  Nicolas,  will  much 
more  clearly  illustrate  than*  an  hundred  pages  of  merely  verbal  detail. 


1. 

A  Statement  sheu  ingf  at  one  view,  the  whole  amount  expended  on  each  of  the  Works  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Record  Commission  from  1801  to  1829. 

No.  of  Vols. 


1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2, 

9. 

2. 

4. 

5. 
3. 

3. 

1. 

4. 
3. 
2. 
2. 


Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  .... 

Calendaiium  Rotulorum  Patentium 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Chartarum 

Rotulorum  Originalium 

Rotuli  Hundredorum  .  .  .  . 

Inquisitiohes  Nonarum 

Testa  de  Nevill  .  .  '  . 

Abbreviatio  Placitorum 

Placita  de  Quo  Warranto 

Rotuli  Scotiae  .  .  .  • 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  with  2  vols.  of  Indexes 

Catalogue  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 

Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  Mortem 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus . 

Rymer’s  Foedera 

Indexes  to  Doomsday  Book,  and  the  Exeter  am 
Doomsday  .  ,  .  .  • 

Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian’ MSS.  *  -  -  •  — 

Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  t  • 
Ducatus  LancastiiaB  • 

Proceedings  in  Chancery  .  •  • 

Parliamentary  Writs  and  Rolls  of  Parliament 


£ 

5. 

d. 

•  • 

1,862 

9 

0 

• 

1,546 

11 

0 

♦  • 

2,198 

18 

0 

• 

5,605 

6 

0 

•  a 

9,251 

5 

3 

• 

2,546 

5 

6 

•  • 

2,562 

4 

4 

• 

3,024 

0 

6 

• 

• 

4,178 

12 

9 

• 

8,287 

12 

6 

•  • 

59,392 

1 

1 

• 

1,990 

8 

0 

• 

9,830 

13 

8 

•  • 

15,635 

4 

9 

• 

Inton 

•  • 

30,388 

18 

H 

9,877 

15 

0 

• 

250 

0 

0 

•  • 

8,519 

6 

6 

• 

5.760 

11 

3 

•  • 

4,950 

0 

10 

• 

17,308 

2 

10 

Total  £204,966 

7 

u 

*  This  is  only  part  of  the  expense  of  this  work  j  the  remainder  being  paid  previous  to  the 
institution  of  the  Commission, 
t  Query  if  this  be  the  whole  cost  of  this  work  ? 
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2. 

Total  amount  expended  by  the  Record  Commission  from  1801  to  1829. 

£  s.  d. 

Salaries  and  temporary  wages  in  England  and  Scotland,  from 
March.  1801,  to  1827  .  .  .  •  •  111,956  15  lOJ 

Printing^,  bindin?,  and  stationery,  in  England^  from  1801  to 
March,  1827  .  ..  .  ..  •  .  101,719  16  5 

Transcribing,  binding,  and  securing  records  in  England,  from 

1801  to  March,  1827  .  .  ^  .  42,441  12  6 

Printing,  binding,  paper,  warehouse  room,  insurance,  advertising 
and  securing  records  in  Scotland,  from  1801  to  1824  •  •  44,907  8  7 

Wages  in  Scotland,  from  March,  1827,  to  1829  .  •  •  5,618  5  0 

Printing,  binding,  and  engraving  in  Scotland,  from  1824  to  1828 
•  (the  last  return  on  the  subject)  ...  ,  .  .  2,698  0  0 

Paid,  as  wages,  to  editors,  collectors,  transcribers,  &c.  for  literary 

labour  in  England,  from  March,  1827,  to  March,  1829  *  •  12,761  8  2 

Paid  for  printing,  paper,  &c.  from  March,  1827,  to  March,  1829  13,773  12  11 

Sums  paid  for  warehouse  room,  binding,  and  securing  records, 
and  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  works  publishing  by  the 
Commission,  between  March,  1827,  and  1829  .  .  1,703  9  8 

Expense  of  the  Irish  Commission,  from  1810,  to  January,  1822  .  70,754  3  9 

£408,334  12  lOJ 

Deduct  sum  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  works  printed  by 
the  Record  Commission,  from  1812  to  1827  .  .  •  5,237  17  4 

Returned  expenditure  up  to  1829  £  403,096  15  6^ 

Assuming  that  the  English  Commission  has  spent,  or  contracted 
to  spend,  the  same  sum  since  March,  1829,  as  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  there  will  be,  from  March,  1829,  to  March,  1831, 
about  .......  26,000  0  0 

Assuming  that  the  Irish  Commission  has  proceeded  at  the  same 
rate  of  expenditure  to  January,  1830,  as  between  1810  and  1822  47,000  0  0 

Sums  paid,  as  wages,  to  two  Record  Offices  only,  viz.. the  Tower, 
and  Chapter-House,  Westminster,  from  1800  to  1830  •  •  70,000  0  0 

Conjectured  expenditure  since  1827  £  143,000  0  0 

The  sum  total  which  appears  to  have  been  spent  on  the  public  records  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  between  1800  and  1830,  is  £546,096  15s.  6Jd. ! ! 

A  person  named  Caley  alone  has  pocketed,  according  to  the  returns — in  the 
various  characters  of  editor,  co-editor,  secretary,  and  keeper — the  enormous  sum 
of  14,629/.  10s.  of  the  public  money;  and  our  ideal  friend  Palgrave,  who  turns 
out  to  be  infinitely  less  etherial  in  his  appetites  than  we  had  fancied,  has  actually 
l>een  receiving,  during  the  long  space  of  seven  years,  the  very  comfortable  pen¬ 
sion  of  500/.  per  annum,  for  the  ingenious  labour  of  collecting  and  clipping 
certain  enigmatical  bits  of  paper,  and  arranging  and  fashioning  them  into  two 
unwieldly  folios,  termed  “  ParliamenUiry  Writs  and  Rolls  of  Parliament.” 
Honest  krancis,  if  he  be  not  an  “  abstract  idea,”  which  he  indignantly  denies, 

I 

*  There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  sums  have  been  spent  by  the  Commission, 
between  March,  1827,  and  1829,  as  no  general  return  for  those  years  has  been  made.  The 
^'tatements  relative  to  that  period  are  taken  chiefly  hrom  Return  No.  V.,  but  there  may  have 
Ijcen  other  disbursements. 
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and  we  now  believe,  posse^es  an  admirable  idea  and  plan  of  abstracting  a 
pleasant  modicum  of  the  national  resources. 

^  On  adverting  to  such  gi-oss  abuses  of  the  public  interests  and  patronage,  and 
looking  back  to  what  we  have  written  in  our  introductory  remarks,  we  must 
candidly  confess  that  we  have  there  treated  Mr.  Nicolas  with  some  con¬ 
siderable  injustice.  Joking  apart,  he  is  really  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and 
practically  useful  of  our  modern  antiquaries ;  and  under  any  circumstances  he 
deserves  the  best  thanks  of  his  country,  for  the  well-timed  exposure  of  mis¬ 
management  in  his  peculiar  department  of  knowledge  with  which  he  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  satisfactorily  presented  us  in  his  pamphlets  on  our  table,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  much  labour  and  personal  obloquy  from  the  Sloths  in  office,  who  chanced 
to  be  affected  by  his  honest  criticisms  on  their  hopeless  incapacity  and  humbug. 
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The  first  summons  of  Parliament  on  record  bears  date  from  the  49th  Henry  III.;  it 
extended  to  the  counties  and  a  few  cities ;  shires  were  first  summoned  in  the  18th 
Edward  III. ;  the  first  regular  returns  for  cities  and  boroughs  appear  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  period  the  worser  corruptions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Parliament  were  108  in  number.  Henry  added  5  boroughs ;  his  son, 
Edward,  or  rather  his  son’s  council,  24;  Mary  12;  Elizabeth  32;  James  I.  12; 
Charles  I.  9 ;  Charles  II.  2  ;  making  in  the  whole,  206.  The  24  Welch  representatives 
were  added  by  act  27th  Henry  VIII.  The  Union  with  Scotland  in  1707  brought  45 
cannie  northerns  “  to  herd  them  with  the  English  epicures and,  lastly,  the  Irish  Union 
in  1800,  sent  over  100  of  the  natives  to  bother  John  Bull  wdth  emancipation,  vestry 
acts,  grand  juries,  home-grown  tobacco,  and  the  ten  thousand  other  causes  of  fire  and 
smoke,  that  have  agitated,  do  agitate,  and  will  agitate  poor  old  Ireland,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  finger  to  stir,  or  a  breath  to  blow. 

t 

The  House  of  Commons  is  at  present  made  up  of— 


82  knights  -  .  . 

50  citizens  -  -  - 

332  burgesses 

5  -  -  .  . 

4  - •  -  - 

16  barons  -  -  - 

12  knights  (Wales)” 
12  burgesses  ditto 
30  knights  (Scotland) 
15  burgesses  ditto 
64  knights  (Ireland) 
36  burgesses  ditto 

658 


returned  by  -  -  - 


40  counties  and  shires,  York  county 
returning  4, 

24  cities ;  London  returning  4. 

166  boroughs,  returning  2  each. 

5  -  1  each. 

2  universities. 

8  cinque-ports. 

-12  counties. 

12  districts  of  boroughs, 

33  counties. 

15  districts  of  burghs. 

32  counties. 

34  boroughs  and  the  university,  Dublin 

returning  2. 


The  forms  of  tenure,  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  depends,  in  the 
several  boroughs  of  England,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  boroughs  themselves; 
the  greater  part  of  them  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  five  heads — first,  corporation 
boroughs,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  in  the  magistrates,  and  a  select  body  various  y 
denominated ;  second,  corporation  boroughs,  where  the  right  is  in  the  freemen  ; 
third,  non-corporate  boroughs,  where  the  vote  dejicnds  on  estates  freehold  or  ur- 
gage ;  fourth,  scot  and  lot  boroughs,  where  the  fiauchise  is  vested  in  the  who  e  o  c 
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hottseholden% ;  fifth,  potwallopiog  boroughs,  where  it  is  vested  in  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  first  class,  it  is  evident,  must  have  been  close  from  their  origin ; 
the  third  and  fourth  have  in  many  instances  become  close  from  accident.  The  extent 
of  property  on  which  the  franchise  originally  depended  was  necessarily  limited  ;  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  has  come,  by  purchase  or  other  conveyance,  into  one  or 
two  hands,  who  regulate  the  number  of  houses  and  holdings  according  to  their  plea¬ 
sure,  and,  consec[uently,  nominate  the  member.  The  potwalloping  or  universal  suffrage 
boroughs  are  few  in  number;  the  boroughs  where  freemen  have  a  vote  are  mostly  open ; 
but  the  admissibility  of  non-resident  voters  renders  them  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the 
close  boroughs.  The  above  general  description  applies,  a  prh,  to  the  boroughs  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  England.  The  franchise  in  Scotland  is  j^uliar. 
The  burghs*  (as  the  people  of  the  North  term  them)  are  arranged  in  groups  of  four  or 
five,  so  as  out  of  65  towns  to  form  1 4  groups,  each  returning  one  member ;  the  capital 
alone  returns  one  for  itself.  The  voters  of  a  Scotch  burgh  constitute  a  sort  of  electoral 
college,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  chosen  by  themselves,  and  are  called  merchant 
councillors ;  the  other  third  are  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  incorporated  trades  ;  a 
Scotch  burgh  council  averages  about  25  individuals.  In  electing  a  member,  the  25 
councillors  choose,  first  of  all,  an  intermediate  representative,  who  is  called  a  delegate, 
and  the  four  or  five  delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  assembling  in  one  of  the  burghs  (they 
take  it  by  rotation)  choose  the  member ;  the  delegate  of  the  burgh  where  the  election  is 
holdeu  having  the  casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality.  Such  is  the  nature  of  borough 
election  franchise  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  vote  for  a  county  member  in  England 
and  Wales  is  vested  in  the  proprietors  and  leaseholders  for  life  of  freehold  property  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  40s. ;  in  Ireland,  by  the  act  of  1829,  the  qualincation  has 
been  raised  from  40s.  to  10/.  In  Scotland,  the  qualification  is  400  pounds  Scots, 
of  old  valuation,  amounting,  in  the  money  of  the  present  day,  to  nearly  800/. ;  but  by 
a  peculiar  form  of  conveyance,  called  sub-infeudation,  the  land  may  be  separated 
from  the  qualification,  so  that  a  man  may  have  a  vote  without  a  farthing’s  worth  of 
property,  and,  vice  versd,  he  may  have  a  thousand  acres  of  land  and  no  vote.  In  the 
language  of  Scotch  law,  the  right  of  the  superior  or  over-lord,  which  consUtutes  the 
qualification,  is  termed  the  dominium  directum;  the  right  of  the  feuar,  or  actual  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  property,  is  termed  the  dominium  utile. 

The  great  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  to  exclude  partial  interests  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  this  it  is  proposed  to  effect  by  a  threefold  process : — First,  by  disfran¬ 
chising  altogether  such  boroughs  as,  from  the  changes  of  centuries,  or  their  original 
insignificance,  do  not  possess  a  population  sufficient  to  enable  them,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  return  a  member  to  parliament  uninfluenced  by  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  secondly,  byrestoring,  in  some  cases,  and  by  granting  in  others, 
the  right  of  returning  members  to  populous  towns  and  districts ;  thirdly,  by  regulating 
the  qualification  of  voters  in  such  a  way  as  to  vest  in  the  community  at  large  the  rights 
which  in  most  corporate  towns  have  hitherto  been  exercised  by  small  knots  of  men, 
nominally  for  the  community,  but  really  for  themselves;  and  in  the  Scotch  counties 
for  themselves,  ^  both  nominally  and  really.  There  are  other  points  in  the  Bill,  but 
these  are  the  piincipal. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  householders  renting  houses  of  less  than  10/.  are  not  likely 
to  give  a  free  and  unbiassed  vote.  The  proportion  between  such  householders  and  the 
population  is  different  in  different  places ;  in  Cheltenham  it  is  about  1  to  7  :  in  Man¬ 
chester  it  is  only  1  to  30,  and  in  Leeds  1  to  40  ;  in  Blackburn  it  is  so  low  as  1  to  50. 
Assuming  the  average  proportion  to  be  1  to  20,  a  population  of  2,000  would  give  as  a 
maximum f  under  the  proposed  qualification,  100  voters,  a  number  which,  under  no 
qualification,  is  ^  it  supposed  j^ssible  to  keep  free  from  improper  influence.  The 
Bill  therefore  disfranchises  all  boroughs  whose  population  falls  short  of  2,000.  To 
boroughs  exceeding  2,000,  but  not  exceeding  4,000  inhabitants,  it  proposes  to  give 
in  future  only  one  member,  not  because  200  voters  might  not  be  properly  entrusted 
with  the  right  of  returning  two,  but  because  two  are  more  than  fairly  fall  to  the  share 
of  200  voters,  viewing  them  in  connexion  with  the  other  voters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  number  of  boroughs  which  will  lose  their  franchise  entirely  by  reason  of  this  ar- 


The  word  (hrught  burgh,  borough)  seems  primarily  to  have  tdgnified  a  circle,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  still  used  in  that  sense ;  derivatively  it  was 
applied  to  a  circular  fort,  and,  lastly,  to  walled  towns. 
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rangement  is  60 ;  the  number  of  boroughs  which  will  in  future  return  one  instead  of  two 
members,  is  46.  We  shall  give  a  list  of  both,  the  first  drawn  up  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  appeared.  Of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  those 
that  are  corporate  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk— the  non-corporate  are  distin^ished 
by  a  dagger. 


Bomnghs. 


Popu¬ 

lation. 


Warehara  t  -  -  • 
Bedwint  -  -  -  - 
Okehamptont  “  - 
St  Michael*s(Com.)t  1893 
Eyet . 


Brackley «  -  - 

Wootton  Basset  f 
St.  Mawes  *  -  - 
Newton  (Lane.)  * 
Bishop's  Castle  ♦ 
Wendover  t  - 
Saltash  t  •  - 
Backingham  * 
Corfe  Castle  f 
Fowey  f  -  - 
Woodstock*  - 
Petersfield  t  - 
Milbome  t 
Whitcharch  t 
Midhnrst  t 
Heytesbury  f 
Reig;ate  f  -  - 
Steyning  f 
Malmesbury  * 
Callington  t  - 
Camelford  t  - 
Minehead  f  - 
Aldeburgh  *  - 
Bletchingly  f  - 
Orford  *  . 


Date  of 
Creation. 


Sitting  Afembers. 


30  Ed.  I.  - 

qn  I?  j  f  r  sir  J .  N^ichol 
23  Ed.  I.  .  Ij.j.  Buxton 

•  trEms” 

7E<i.vi.  -  {[„«•»" 

iQ  fSirE.  Kerrison 

13E11Z.  -  -  \SirP.  C.  Sidney 

I  VT  /  M.  Bradshaw 
1  EQ.  VI.  -  Bradshaw 

/  Lord  Mahon 
tT.  H.  Villiers 


25  Hen.  VI. 


5EUZ.-  .  - 


lEllz  -  .  /T.  Legh  1 

lEiiz.  \T.  Holdsworth  J 

r  F.  H.  Come  wall  i 

17EJ1Z.  -  -  I E,  Rogers  j 

fl  iTH  T  /  S-  SmiUi 

SEd.  1.  -  \  A.  Smith 

VA  \Ti  /  E.  of  Darlington 

EU.  VI.  -  \  p.  C.  Crampton 

aHen  VTIT  /  Sir  G.  Nugent 

3  Hen. VIII.  \  FreemanUe 

.  f  G.  Bankes 

4Eliz.  .  .  Ip.  Miles 

a  ITU,  / Brudenell 

3EUZ.  -  -  \j.c.  Severn 

vA  r  /  Mar.  of  Blandford 
0  Ed.  I.  •  Lord  S.  H.  Churchill 

Eir.1T  /  Sir  W.  JoUffe 
5  Ed.  I.  -  ^  Q  E  joiiffe 

bEd.  I.  -  \Ed.L.  Shell 
f Sirs.  Scott 

7  Eliz.  -  -  \G.  Townsend 

^  /  G.  Smith 

4  Ed.  II.  -  |j.  A.  Smith 

r  Sir  G.  Staunton 
IE.  H.  A’Court 
rSir  J.S.  Yorke 
,3  Ed.  1.  "  \  J.  Cocks 

4  Ed.  III.  -  {i.-SoS?’*** 

lOEd'.!.  •  - 

s7Flir  r  A.  Baring 

7  Eliz  -  -  ^  w.  B.  Baring 

Tr.1  TTT  I S.  Cradock 
Ed.  VI.  -  \M.MUbank 

.  /  J.  F.  Luttrell 

1  EUz.  •  -  \  w.  F.  Tomline 

o  iriw  /  Marquis  of  Douro 

3  Eliz.  -  -  \j.  w.  Croker 

_  rj.  Tennyson 

23  Ed  I.  -  Horne 


28  Ed.  I. 


33  Hen.  VIII. 
14  Eliz.  -  . 
13  Eliz.  •  • 
30  Ed.  I.  - 


25  Ed.  1. 

26  Ed.  1.  . 

27  Eliz.  -  - 
4  Ed.  II.  - 

27  Hen.  VI. 
23  Ed.  1. 


4  Ed.  III.  - 
23  Ed.  I. 

27  Eliz  -  - 


23  Ed  I. 
23  Ed.  1. 


/  S.  H.  Kilderbee 
L  Sir  H.  F.  Cooke 


Present  Patrons.* 


J.  Calcraft 
Mar.  of  Aylesbury 


r  J.  H.  Hawkins 
\  Lord  Falmouth 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison 

R.  H.  Bradshaw 

f  Mr.  Pitt 
\  Earl  Clarendon 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Mr.  Legh 

Earl  Powis 

Lord  Carrington 

Mr.  Boiler 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

H.  Bankes 

f  Mr.  Austin 
\  Mr.  Lucy 

Duke  of  Marlboro* 
Col.  Joiiffe 

Marqnis  of  Anglesea 

f  Sir  S.  Scott 
\  Lord  Sidney 

J.  Smith 

Lord  Heytesbury 

f  Earl  Hardwicke 
\  Lord  Somers  ’ 

Duke  of  Norfolk 


—  Mr.  Pitt 
[53  A.  Baring 

26  Mar.  of  Cleveland 
261  Mr.  Luttrell 
57  Marquis  of  Hertford 

—  M.  Russell 

—  Marquis  of  Hertford 


*  The  sixth  column  in  this  table  is  taken  from  a  curious  paper,  that  appeared, 
months  ago,  in  the  “  Spectator”  journal ;  the  other  columns  are  compiled  flroid  the  paruameu- 
^^7  returns  and  other  authentic  sources.  * 
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1 

No. 

Boroughs. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Date  of 
Creation. 

Sitting  Members. 

of 

Vo- 

Present  Patrons. 

ters. 

r  J.  Fitzgerald 
\  W.  Lyons, 
r  J.  A.  Gordon 
\  J.  Mackillop 
r  J.  Raine 
t  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
/  Sir  R.  Greisley 
I W.  Miles 
f  Lord  Valletort 
lE.  Cost 

f  Sir  T.  C.  Constable 
I R.  Farrand 
/  Sir  J.  Beckett 
\Will.  Holmes 
r  J,  Capel 
I  J.  Gladstone 
r  C.  S.  Wortley 
\  E.  Tunno 
Lord  Ho  wick 
r  Sir  C.  Wetherell 
\  M.  Attwood 
/  G.  M.  Fortescue 
\  J.  Weyland 
r  H.  Tufton 
I  Lord  Maitland 
f  J.  Williams 
1 H.  Dundas 
fM.  Bruce 
\J.  J.  H.  Vere 
f  H.  J.  Hope 
L  J.  A.  Kemmis 
f  C.  Pelham 
\  H.  Gurney 
f  G.  C.  Antrobus 
\  Sir  C.  Domville 
r  Lord  W.  Thynne 
I  Lord  H.  Thynne 
/  G.  Wilbraham 
I W.  S.  Stanley 
rW.  Y.  Peel 
\  G.  B.  Thompson 
f  C.  Buller,  jun. 

\  Sir  C.  Hulse 
f  Lord  Stormont 
IJ.  F.  C.  Clinton 
f  Sir  S.  Graham 
IE.  T.  Foley 
f  Lord  Cholmondely 
\  F.  G.  Howard 
r  F.  Barne 
\  A.  Arcedeckne 
f  J.  V.  Shelley 
I  J.  T.  Hope 
f  F.  G.  Calthorpe 
\j.  Irving 
r  C .  Lyon 
1 C.  Blackett 
r  J.  J.  Alexander 
\  J.  D.  Alexander 


fj.  Fitzgerald 
ILordSeaford 

233  J.  A.  Gordon 
81  D.ofNorthumbcrlanil 
16  Sir  Ed.  Deering 
23  Earl  M.  Edgecumbe 
331 

—  Earl  Lonsdale 


1 5  Lord  Wham  cliffc 

—  Earl  Fitzwilliam 

70  Duke  of  Newcastle 

_  r  Lord  Grosvenor 

\  Lord  Calthorpe 


— 

r  Earl  Thanet 
t  Earl  Lonsdale 

8 

Marquis  of  Cleveland 

181 

Marquis  of  Cleveland 

40 

Mr.  Hope 

22 

24 

r  Lord  Yarborough 
\  Sir  F.  Barrington 
f  Mr.  Ireby 
\  E.  Mt.  Edgecumbe 

118 

Marquis  of  Bath 

138 

Lord  Grosvenor 

9 

The  Holmes 

34 

Mr.  Buller 

54 

Duke  of  Newcastle 

i 

f  Sir  S.  Graham 

1  Mr.  Everett 

Marq.  Cholmondely 

25 

M.  Barne 

Lord  Huntingfield 

Lord  Monson 
Lord  Calthorpe 


We  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  respect  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs^  because 
there  are  nrinciples  involved  in  their  absolute  disfranchisement  which  do  not  afl’cct 
those  which  are  merely  reduced.  The  reduced  boroughs  are  as  follows  : 


Popul. 


Boroughs. 


Amersham  , 
Arundel .  » 
Ashburton  . 
Bodmin  •  . 


Boroughs. 


Honiton  , 
Huntingdon 
Hythe  .  . 
Launceston  . 


Popul.  1 

Boroughs. 

Popul. 

3,29G 
2,086 , 
2,181  i 

2,183 

%e . 

St.  Germain’s  .  . 

St.  Ive’s  .  .  . 

■  Sandwich  .  . 

3,599 

2,404 

3,526 

2,912 
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Boroughs. 

Popul. 

Boroughs. 

Popul.  Boroughs. 

Popul. 

Bridport  .  •  • 

Chippenham  .  . 

Clitneroe  .  .  . 

Cockermouth  .  . 

Dorchester  .  •  , 

Downton  .  .  • 

Droitwich  .  •  . 

Evesham  .  .  • 

Grimsby  •  .  . 

Grinstead  .  .  . 

Guildford  .  .  . 

Helston  .... 

3.742 
3,201 
3,213 
3,790 

2.743 
3,114 
2,176 
3,487 
3,064 
3,153 
3,161 
2,771 

Leominster  •  .  . 
Liskeard  .  .  • 
Lyme  Regis  .  . 
Lymington  .  .  , 
Maldon  .... 
Marlborough  ,  . 
Marlow .  ,  . 

Morpeth  .  . 

Northallerton  . 
Penryn  ,  ,  .  ^ 

Richmond  .  . 

3,651 

2,423 

2,269 

3,164 

3,198 

3,038 

2,532 

3,415 

2,626 

2,933 

3,546 

Sudbury  .  .  , 
Shaftesbury  ,  . 

Tamworth  ,  .  , 
I’hetford  .  .  , 
Thirsk  ,  .  •  . 
Totness  .... 
Truro  .... 
Wallingford  ,  , 
Westbury  .  ,  . 
Wilton  .  ,  .  , 
Wycombe  .  .  . 

3,950 

2,993 

3,574 

2,922 

2,533 

3,128 

2,712 

2,093 

2,117 

2,058 

2,864 

In  addition  to  these  reductions,  Weymouth,  which  at  present  sends  4  members, 
will,  in  future,  send  only  2.  By  this  means  there  will  be  set  free  1 19  members  of 
the  disfranchised  boroughs,  46  of  the  reduced  boroughs,  and  2  of  Weymouth  ;  total 
167.  Now  for  the  distribution  of  these  disengaged  seats — To  the  four  metropolitan 
districts,  Mary-le-bone  and  St.  Pancras,  Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  will  be 
given  2  members  each  ;  the  following  unrepresented  towns  will  also  return  2  members 
each — Manchester  and  Salford,  Birmingham  and  Aston,  Leeds,  Greenwich  Deptford 
and  Woolwich,  Wolverhampton  Bilston  and  Sedgley,  Sheffield,  Sunderland  and  the 
Wearmouths,  Halifax  and  parish,  Devonport  and  Stonehouse.  The  following  will  each 
return  1  member — Brighton,  Blackburn,  Macclesfield,  South  Shields  and  Westoe. 
Warrington,  Huddersfield,  Gateshead,  Whitehaven  Workington  and  Harrington, 
Kendal,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Dudley,  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  Cheltenham, 
Bradford,  Frome,  Walsall,  Kidderminster, 

The  least  populous  of  the  towns  in  the  first  of  these  lists  contains  34,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  1,200  qualified  voters ;  the  least  populous  in  the  second  contains  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  270  qualified  voters.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  there  are  three 
instances  where  the  bill  will  effect  a  restitution  merely :  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Kid¬ 
derminster  are  old  boroughs,  and  only  lost  their  rights  from  neglecting  to  claim  them. 

To  the  counties*  representation  the  bill  adds  55  members;  1  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
erected  by  the  bill  into  a  separate  county,  and  2  (in  addition  to  those  which  they 
already  return)  to  each  of  the  following : — Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby¬ 
shire,  Devonshire,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Lancashire, 
Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Northamptonshire,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  Shropshire,  Somersetshire,  Staffordshire,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  Wiltshire,  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire.  By  these  additions,  and  by  the  erection 
of  Swansea  into  a  borough,  100  out  of  the  167  seats  will  be  absorbed  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  Ireland  it  is  proposed  to  add  one  member  to  Belfast,  one  to  Limerick,  and 
one  to  Waterford,  In  Scotland  the  Anstruther  district  of  burghs,  whose  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  only  6,000,  will  be  disfranchised ;  Edinburgh  will,  in  future,  return  2  mem¬ 
bers  ;  Glasgow  2 ;  Paisley  1 ;  Aberdeen  1 ;  Dundee  1 ;  Greenock  1 ;  Leith  and  Mussel¬ 
burgh  1,  The  33  counties  will  return  28  members  instead  of  30,  Nairn  and  Cro¬ 
marty  being  joined  to  Ross,  and  Peebles  to  Selkirk.  There  are  other  modifications, 
but  they  do  not  affect  the  number  of  members.  By  these  changes  Scotland  will  return 
50  members  instead  of  45. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  view  of  the  whole  changes  to  be  effected. 


Present  House  of  Commons. 


Proposed  House  of  Commons, 


England, 

County  Members, 

82 

•  • 

•  • 

137 

Town  - 

407 

•  • 

•  • 

284 

Wales, 

County  - 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

Town  - 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

13 

Ireland, 

County  - 

64 

•  • 

•  • 

64 

Town  - 

36 

•  • 

•  • 

39 

Scotland, 

County  - - 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

28 

Town  - 

15 

•  • 

•  • 

22 

Total  658 


599 
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'  We  have  stated  the  proposed  qualification  in  towns  to  be  the  renting  of  a  h«.use  of 
\0L  yearly  rent.  This  qualification  necessarily  excludes  all  non-residents,  the  grand 
source  of  the  corruption  and  expense  of  the  present  system,  •  It  would  also  exclude  a 
number  of  the  present  resident  voters,  but  they  will  be  allowed,  by  an  exceptive  clause, 
to  retain  the  franchise  during  their  natural  lives.  In  the  counties  the  changes  are 
additive  merely.  The  additions  to  the  40-shillihg  freeholders  of  England,  the  10-pound 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  the  400  pounds  Scots  freeholders  of  Scotland,  will  be  copy- 
holders  of  \0L  annual  value ;  leaseholders  of  50/.  rent  on  leases  of  19  in  Scotland,  and 
21  years  elsewhere  ;  all  persons  in  Scotland  having  a  dominium  utile  of  10/.  annual 
value—  the  ‘qualification  bom  bare  superiority  will  cease  with  the  lives  of  the  present 
holders.  Such  is  the  Bill.  Let  us  now  for  one  minute  consider  the  objections  by 
which  it  has  been  met. 

A  few,  and  but  a  few,  would  defend  the  present  system  a  Voutrance.  Mr.  Perceval 
is  the  leader  of  this  forlorn  hope.  That  young  gentleman  has  an  argument  which  he 
seems  to  consider  quite  conclusive.  The  defects  of  the  system  are  defects  per  se,  but 
then  they  are  parts  of  the  whole.  Admitting  every  thing  that  is  alleged  respecting  the 
rotten  boroughs,  Mr,  Perceval  yet  insists  that  no  one  has  proved  them  to  be  an  evil. 
It  would  be  of  small  use  to  a  logician  of  this  cast  to  tell  him  that  the  toothach  kept  a 
man  from  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping, — that  it  marred  business  and  pleasure  alike,  that 
the  anguish  it  caused  was  intolerable.  His  answer  would  be — **  all  this  is  admitted  ; 
a  rotten  tooth  is  a  very  bad  thing  per  se,  but  then,  my  good  friend,  consider  the  smallest 
tooth  in  your  head,  rotten  or  sound,  is  still  a  part  of  the  whole.’*  The  comparison  of 
the  body  politic  to  the  body  natural  has  often  been  made  ;  but  no  one  has  run  it  more 
closely  than  the  pious  Teller  of  the  Exchequer.  The  representative  right  of  Gatton, 
according  to  him,  is  as  much  a  work  of  nature’s  planning,  as  the  inverted  image  on 
tlie  retina  ;  and  the  politician  who  would  attempt  to  alter  the  anomaly  in  the  one  case, 
lays  himself  as  open  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  presumption  as  the  empiric  who 
would  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  the  eye  in  order  to  alter  it  in  the  other.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  Jus  divinum  of  kings,  but  the  Jus  divinum  of  little  Lord  Monson,  is 
something  new. 

Mr.  Perceval  stickles  for  the  integrity  of  the  political  as  he  would  for  that  of  the 
moral  law.  Whoso  toucheth  even  the  least  of  the  boroughs  is  guilty  of  the  whole.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  rest  of  the  “  least-possible  improvement”  men  are  less  consistent. 
In  adjusting  the  balance  of  the  state  it  is  evidently  of  not  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  we  add  to  the  one  scale  or  take  from  the  other — whether  we  give  two 
members  to  Birmingham  or  take  two  from  Old  Sarum  *,  but  then  comes  the  “  necessary- 
influence”  argument,  urged  as  that  is  by  the  nominee  members.  We  must  keep  the 
small  boroughs,  because  the  power  that  they  bestow  on  the  crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  these  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  were  returned  by  the  people  in  common,  we  must  cease  to  have  an 
hereditary  upper  house,  and  an  hereditary  king.  The  veto  is  obsolete ;  and  if  the  Lower 
House  express  a  decided  opinion,  why,  by  custom  and  necessity,  the  Upper  must  stoop 
to  its  ignoble  associate.  In  a  word,  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  House  of  Com- 
^mons,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  Lords  and  King,  “  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into 
one and  the  conclusion  made  is,  that  the  king  must  nominate  his  members,  and  the 
lords  must  nominate  theirs,  or  the  whole  system  will  tumble  in  pieces. 

We  should  feel  exceedingly  sorry  to  trench  on  any  power  possessed  by  the  King ; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  know  no  individual  who  seems  to  have  a  stronger  desire 
to  use  his  power  beneficially ;  but  how  stands  the  fact  I  The  whole  of  the  members 
who  are  returned  by  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  treasury  amount  to  nine ! 
Nor  is  their  influence  undisputed ;  in  Dover  the  Majesty  of  England  has  to  battle 
the  watch  with  Mr.  dohii  Halcomb,  of  Chancery  Lane,  barrister;  and  he  is  fain  to 
make  an  amicable  division  of  New.  Windsor  with  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  the  brewer ! 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  seized  with  an  anti-monarchical 
mania,  what  show  of  fight  could  the  King’s  nine  make  ? 

Now  for  the  Lords’  part  of  the  argument. — If  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  universal  good  of  the  people  and  the  existence  of  the  Upper  House,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  Jiat  fustitia^  ruat  cotlum! — ^let  England  prosper,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
go  to  the  winds :  “  or,  if  the  winds  won’t  have  ’em,  to  the  waves.”  But  here  again 
what  is  the  state  oflhe  facts!.  The  House  of  Lords  consists,  according  to  the  roll  of 
parliament,  of  some  430 ;  and  the  number  of  the  Lords  who  own  borough  property. 
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or  who  influence  the  return  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  eighty-eight ! 
Those,  then,  who  assert  that  the  Upper  House  ought  to  exercise  a  direct  influence 
over  the  Lower,  must  be  prepared  to  throw  open  the  rotten  boroughs,  if  not  to  the 
commons,  at  least  to  the  nobles;  for  no  man  in  his  senses  will  argue  that,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  constitution,  it  is  requisite  that  a  fraction  of  the  peers  should  exercise 
such  an  influence. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  next  to  the  “  necessary-influence 
•argument,  is  the  fostering-of-genius*’  argument.  It  seems  that  the  patrons  of  rotten 
boroughs  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  latent  talent,  a  faculty  of  discovering  embryo 
statesmen  that  is  not  possessed  by  common  men.  The  quantity  of  talent  which  has 
been  introduced  to  public  notice  by  these  discriminating  gentlemen,  has  been  dwelt  un 
by  every  nominee  member  that  has  spoken  in  the  debate.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has 
gone  into  it  most  minutely,  has  been  able  to  discover  no  less  than  16  great  men  for 
whom  England  is  indebted  solely  to  the  rotten  boroughs.  We  shall  not  cavil  at  a  list, 
which  contains  sucli  names  as  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Lord  Liverpool ;  we  shall  grant 
them  to  be  all  very  great  men ;  but  here  again  we  must  make  an  appeal  to  facts. 
Since  Dunning  last  sat  for  Caine,  (to  give  every  advantage  to  Sir  Robert,)  it  is  just 
50  years  ;  he  was  elected  in  1780.  During  these  50  years  we  have  had  not  less  than 
a  dozen  of  parliaments ;  the  number  of  members  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  rotten  boroughs  is  about  240,  but  we  shall  rate  them  at  200  only  ;  in  the 
course  of  a  dozen  parliaments,  the  system  has  therefore  given  us  2400  members,  and 
out  of  that  number  Sir  Robert  Pee!,  after  four  days*  patient  investigation,  has  been 
able  to  discover  whole  16  that  have  left  some  traces  of  their  parliamentary  existence 
behind  them !  the  remaining  2384  having  passed  away  as  if  they  had  never  been  ! 
The  system  offers  one  prize  to  150  blanks,  or  rather  one  instance  of  doubtful  good  to  150 
of  positive  mischief,  and  we  are  coolly  called  on  to  bear  with  the  latter  for  the  chance  of 
^e  former !  Mr.  Macauley  has  justly  observed  that  accident,  not  the  boroughmongers, 
is  entitled  even  to  the  sorry  praise  thus  sought  to  be  assigned  them.  “  How  can  you 
call  that  an  accident,**  exclaims  Mr.  Perceval,  “which  is  of  constant  occurrence!’* 
But  bow  should  it  be  otherwise.  Mr.  Macauley’s  exemplification  is  this : — “  If 
you  take  150  of  the  tallest  men  in  Westminster,  you  will  find  one  clever  fellow^  among 
them;  if  you  take  the  first  150  names  in  the  Court  Guide,  the  result  will  be  similar;’* 
nay,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  we  were  to  take  the  first  150  men  of  the  name  of  Perceval, 
they  would  not  be  all  fools.  The  cleverness  would  be  constant  certainly,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  result  of  the  tallness,  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  or  the  Percevality,  but 
incidental  to  the  number  of  the  individuals  selected. 

A  great  many  speakers,  among  whom  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  has  rendered  himself 
eminently  conspicuous,  have  objected  to-  the  proposed  disfranchisement,  as  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  corporations  ;  the  voters  of  the  rotten  boroughs  have  also  come  in  for 
their  share  of  commiseration,  and  a  few  crumbs  have  been  bestowed  on  the  non-resident 
freemen,  and  the  life-rented  pot-wallopers.  First  of  the  last — T  he  pot-wallopers  are 
n  nomadic  race,  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  Can  any  thing  more  absurd  be 
conceived,  than  to  place  the  decision  of  an  election  contest  in  the  hands  of  a  migra¬ 
tory  herd  of  Irish  reapers  1  Pot- walloping  is  universal  suffrage  run  mad.  Were  every 
freeman  ki  the  community  to  have  a  vote,  still  a  fixed  habitation  would  be  necessary, 
for  how  else  could  we  prevent  the  pauper  of  one.  parish  from  voting  in  another,  or  the 
felon  who  broke  jail  yesterday,  from  giving  his  honest  voice  for  a  parliament-man 
to-day?  It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  one  or  two  pot-walloping  boioughs  binds  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community  to  the  government ;  that  Henry  Hunt  and  Mr.  John 
Wood,  are  the  representatives -general  of  all  the  labourers  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
This  is  an  old  ‘  yellow  and  blue*  argument,  and  when  first  put,  Sir  iiancis  Burdett 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse  were  the  men.  No  doubt  the  hearts  of  the  five  millions  of  labourers 
of  the  empire  must  be  mightily  comforted  by  the  thought  that  they  and  Sir  Manasseh 
Lopez  have  a  couple  of  members  each  to  defend  their  respective  iiiterests. 

In  respect  of  the  non-resident  freemen  of  boroughs — laying  aside  all  considerations 
of  expedience — the  plain  answer  is,  that  if  they  lose  a  vote  in  one  place,  they  will,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  gain  a  vote  in  another.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  vote  they  lose  they  can  only  exercise  with  expence  to  their  neighbour,  and 
^convenience  to  themselves  ;  the  vote  they  gain  they  can  exercise  without  either. 

The  charge  of  robbing  the  corporations  of  their  privileges,  goes  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  elective  franchise  is  a  matter  of  chartered  right — an  assumption  not  only  not 
founded  on,  but  at  variance  vrith  all,  law.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  has  asserted,  that 
Lord  John  RusselLs  Bill  has,  in  this  respect,  no  parallel  in  history,  but  in  the  quo 
warranto  proceedings  of  James  II.  James  deprived  corporations  of  their  municipal 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  the  people  ;  the  Bill  takes  from  the  corporations 
their  exclusive  elective  privileges  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  from  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  the  one  perpetrated  a  particular  crime  with  a  view  to  establish  a  wholesale  system 
of  iniquity,  the  other  proposes  to  suppress  a  particular  abuse,  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
general  good  ;  the  one  acted  against  law,  and  in  spite  of  it ;  the  other  acts  by  law  and 
subservient  to  it ;  and  yet  we  are  told  the  cases  are  precisely  analogous !  It  is  not  un- 
worthy  of  notice,  that  out  of  the  sixty  condemned  boroughs,  only  twenty-five  are  corpo- 
rate.  Sir  Charles  has  gone  farther :  he  has — we  will  not  say  soberly — charged  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  corporations  that  have  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  with  perjury!  because, 'having  sworn  to  support  their  lawful  privileges, 
they  are  ready  to  surrender  them  to  an  act  of  parliament.  Such  a  confusion  of  ideas 
calls  for  pity  rather  than  censure.  • 

The  disfranchisement  of  the  voters  of  the  sixty  boroughs  has  been  grievously  lamented. 
Why  should  they  suffer,  doing  no  wrong  1  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  very  pathetic  on  this : 
if  he  had  put  the  same  question  with  respect  to  the  patrons  of  those  voters,  there 
would  have  been  some  show  of  reason  in  it.  What  voters  are  deprived  of  their  rights! 
Nominally,  the  disfranchised  boroughs  contain  4,300  electors;  but  really,  with  the 
exception  of  Okehamplon,  Hedon,  and  Queenborough,  which  are  open  to  money,  the 
whole  sixty  contain  just  as  many  voters  as  they  have  owners,  that  is,  fifty-nine  indi¬ 
viduals.  Twenty  of  them  have  not  been  polled  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  those  that 
have  been  polled,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  so  in  order  to  settle  the  disputed 
rights  of  their  masters,  by  the  trial  of  contested  votes.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the 
right  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  valet  to  brush  his  master’s  inexpressibles,  as  of  the 
rights  of  the  seventy  nominal  electors  of  Boroughbridge. 

We  need  not  reply  to  the  arguments  against  the  uniformity  of  suffrage,  nor  the 
destruction  of  mercantile  and  monied  influence,  for  these  have  been  fully  met  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  several  of  whom  have  contended  that  the  new  system  will 
be  as  full  of  anomalies  as  the  old  ;  and  that,  instead  of  putting  down  bribery,  it  will 
augment  it.  We  may  admit  that  Lord  John  may  blow  hot  and  cold,  but  must  demur 
to  the  doctrine  that  he  can  do  both  at  the  same  time. 

Many  members  have  argued  against  the  proposed  change,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  it  will  be  the  last.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years, 
if  the  world  last  so  long,  we  think  it  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  altered  a  hundred  times..  To  resist  evil  in  limine,  is  a  very  good 
rule,  but  these  lovers  of  fixity  would  have  us  resist  change  as  change,  without  consi¬ 
deration  of  its  consequences.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  find  men  behind  their  generation, 
who  are  thus  intent  on  standing  still,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  moving. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  Bill,  it  was  sturdily  maintained  that 
the  people  would  not  have  it ;  that  it  would  be  as  little  acceptable  out  of  doors  as  it 
was  presumed  to  be  in  the  House.  The  hundreds  of  petitions  since  presented,  all 
praying  for  the  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  have  given  the  best  answer  to  this. 

There  have  been  various  objections  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  made  by  more 
than  one  member,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  represents  the 
calves  of  Essex,  and  professes  to  utter  the  voice  of  his  constituents,  has  impressed  on 
•  the  House,  at  great  length,  that  reform  should  not  be  granted,  because  reform  of 
Parliament  is  not  a  reduction  of  taxation.  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  evidently  a  man  of  discri¬ 
mination,  and  can  tell  **  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw,  when  the  wind  is  southerly.” 
Should  old  Father  Thames  receive  a  Swing  letter  one  of  these  dropping  mornings, 
threatening  to  burn  him  in  his  bed.  Captain  Richbell  will  know  at  once  where  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  offender ;  the  member  for  Essex  is  evidently  quite  capable  of  planning 
such  an  act  of  incendiarism.  On  the  whole,  we  conclude  the  Bill  must  stand,  for  the 
plain  re^on  that  there  is  nothing  to  knock  it  down.  The  bullets  hitherto  discharged 
against  it  are  too  light  to  shake  it,  even  had  the  assailants  not  aimed  pretty  fairly  at 
both  sides,  and  thus  served,  so  far  as  such  weak  ministers  could,  to  support  what  they 
foolishly  thought  to  overturn. 


MIDNIGHT  AND  MOONSHINE. 


Ill 

Since  the  al)ove  hasty  remarks  were  written,  on  the  greatest  and  most  important 
measure  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Englishmen,  the  Bill  has  been  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  1,  the  numbers  being,  including  tellers,  for  the  second 
reading  304,  against  303.  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  moved  the  amendment.  Sir  Richard 
would  fain  be  thought  another  Jack  the  Giant  Killer— he  would  be— 

“  the  little  Comishman, 

Who  slew  the  monster  Cormelan.** 

But  his  sword  of  sharpness  is  a  harlequin’s  lathe,  stolen  from  Sir  Charles  Wetherell ; 
his  shoes  of  swiftness  are  a  pair  of  worn-out  gouty  slippers  filched  from  Lord  Eldon  ; 
his  coat  of  darkness  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  more  hhly  than  godly! 
A  dissolution  will  give,  the  ministry  50  members,  and  take  50  from'  the  people’s 
enemies  and  theirs  ;  the  Bill  is  in  fact  carried  by  101. 


MIDNIGHT'AND  MOONSHINE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 


O  God  !  this  is  a  holy  hour  I 
Thy  breath  is  o’er  the  land  ; 

I  feel  it  in  each  little  flower 
Around  me  where  I  stand  ; 

In  all  the  moonshine  scattered  fair, 

Above,  below  me,  every  where ; 

In  every  dew-bead  glistening  sheen. 

In  every  leaf  and  blade  of  green. 

And  in  this  silence  grand  and  deep. 
Wherein  thy  blessed  creatures  sleep. 

The  trees  send  forth  their  shadows  long 
In  gambols  o’er  the  earth. 

Chasing  each  other’s  innocence 
In  quiet  and  holy  mirth. 

O’er  the  glad  meadows  fast  they  throng, 
Shapes  multiform  and  tall ; 

And  lo  !  for  them  the  chaste  moonbeam. 
With  broadest  light,  doth  fall. 

Mad  phantoms  all  they  onward  glide, 

On  swiftest  wind  they  seem  to  ride. 

O’er  meadow,  mount,  and  stream  ; 

And  now,  with  soft  and  silent  pace, 

.  They  walk  as  in  a  dream, 

While  each  bright  earth-flower  hides  its  face 
Of  blushes,  in  their  dim  embrace. 

Men  tell  how  in  this  midnight  hour 
That  disembodied  souls  have  power 
To  wander  as  it  liketh  them. 

By  wizard  oak  and  fairy  stream. 

Through  still  and  solemn  places. 

And  by  old  walls  and  tombs,  to  dream. 
With  pale  cold  mournful  faces. 

I  fear  them  not ;  for  they  must  be 
^irits  of  kindest  sympathy. 

Who  choose  such  haunts,  and  joy  to  feel 
The  beauties  of  this  calm  night  steal 
Like  music  o’er  them,  while  they  woo’d 
The  luxury  of  Solitude. 
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OR  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  AND  ORDINARY  LIFE. 


The  object  and  general  character  of  this  Compilation  from  the  best  English  and 
Foreign  sources,  will  be  sufficiently  explained  bv  specifying  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  conversation  as  befits  rational 
and  responsible  creatures ;  who,  even  in  their  horn’s  of  relaxation,  feel  that  they 
have  minds  to  be  entenained,  as  well  as  bodies  to  be  fed  and  rested;  and  who 
know  that  the  one  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  innocent  indulgence  of  the 
other.  It  excludes,  in  short,  those  only  who  find  no  conversation  pleasant  or 
interesting,  but  such  as  refers  to  the  gratifications  they  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes.  But  if  we  are  to  name  any  one  description  of  persons  whom  we  had 
especially  in  view,  it  would  be  those  who,  called  to  the  duties  of  business  and 
active  industry  at  too  early  a  period  of  life  to  have  received  a  finished  or  clas¬ 
sical  education,  had  learned  to  appreciate  both  the  pleasure  and  the  solid 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  taste  for  reading,  and  Ae  gradual  addition  of 
a  respectables  tock  of  general  information  to  their  professional  and  indispensable 
acquirements.  For  such  persons — and  it  is  the  honour  and  blessing  of  the 
country  and  of  the  present  age,  that  we  must  count  them  by  thousands ! — for 
such  persons  the  information  which  may  be  found  in  books  has  a  double  value. 
For  their  acquaintance  with  active  life,  and  the  necessity  of  seeing  things  as 
they  actually  are,  and  not  as  a  benevolent  theorist  might  fancy  and  represent 
the  world,  enable  and  predispose  them  to  compare  what  they  read  with  what  they 
have  themselves  seen  and  known.  The  contrast  between  bookish  and  practical 
men,  is  yearly  superannuating.  All  knowledge,  of  all  kinds  and  purposes,  from 
the  manipulations  of  the  artizan,  to  the  working  the  machine  of  an  empire,  is 
now  communicated  in  frint.  A  book  is  a  conversation,  the  number  of  the  hear¬ 
ers  of  which  is  determined,  not  by  the  size  of  the  room,  or  the  advantages  of 
the  site,  or  the  comparative  circle  of  tlie  speaker’s  acquaintances,  but  by  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  the  conversation  itself. 

The  widest  experience  which  the  most  favourably  schooled  individual  can 
acquire,  if  he  had  availed  him^lfof  no  other  means  of  information,  would  leave 
him  sadly  in  the  rear,  and  rather  tend  to  engender  positiveness,  self-sufficiency, 
and  a  narrow  mind.  Nevertheless,  personal  experience  is  of  inestimable  worth, 
as  the  test  and  filter  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  press.  We  may  even 
call  it  the  digestive  organ,  through  which  the  individual,  out  of  the  total  mass, 
separates,  takes  up,  and  converts  to  his  own  proper  life  and  functions  whatever 
is  for  him  nutricious  and  congenial.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
persons  whom  we  are  here  contemplating,  lies  in  the  multitude  and  dispersion 
of  the  works  supplying  the  information  which  is  or  may  be  required,  and  the 
removal  of  this  obstacle  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  CyclopaBdia. 

With  regard  to  the  contents,  although  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
expressly  to  divide  the  one  kind  from  the  other,  they  may  be  conveniently 
described  under  two  heads : 

Whatever  a  person  placed  in  intelligent  society  would  feel  himself  uncom¬ 
fortable  not  knowing, — so  far  at  least,  as  would  enable  him  to  take  an  interest 
in  the^  subject ;  whatever  is  requisite  to  make  him  feel  at  ease  in  the  companies 
to  which  his  choice  may  lead,  and  his  rank  and  means  entitle  him,  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  entire  ignorance  on  such  points  may  be  construed  as  the  mark 
of  low  breeding,  or  a  proof  at  least  that  the  man  had  taken  no  pains  to  bring 
himself  up  to  a  level  with  his  circumstances. 
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Brief  details  of  remarkable  institutions,  persons,  events,  and  places,  some 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  or  aidant  for  the  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  histoiy  of  the  month ;  biographical  notices,  at 
greater  length,  of  distinguished  foreigners ;  the  great  outlines  and  general  re¬ 
sults  of  the  sciences  and  scientific  arts ;  in  short,  all  the  points  of  information 
which  the  foregoing  remarks  have  loosely  but  sufficiently  characterized— so 
worded  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  acquired^  and  readily  referred  tOj  may 
be  classed  as  foiming  the  first  head,  or  kind ;  while  in  the  second  we  comprise 
all  subjects  of  frequent  occurrence  in  society,  or  calculated  to  become  topics  of 
conversation  in  mixed  parties — theatres,  menageries,  exhibitions,  mendicac, 
mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne. 


POLAND  SINCE  1815. 


Poland  has  now  been  in  .possession  of 
her  new  Constitution  during  fifteen  years 
of  peace,  and  of  dependence  on  Russia. 
What  progress  she  has  made  during  this 
time  in  social  and  political  improvement, 
is  a  question  that  warmly  attracts  the 
attention  of  every  observer  of  passing 
events.  The  present  kingdom  of  Poland — 
reduced  now  to  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  its 
extent  under  the  Jagellons,  possesses  an 
administration  of  its  own.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  takes  precedency,  as  King  of 
Poland,  only  at  the  Diet.  Zajonczek,  a 
Pole,  who  died  in  1826,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  in  1818,  with  full  powers,  assisted 
by  a  Russian  Commissioner.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  national  forces,  amounting 
to  50,000  men,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who,  in  1818, 
was  elected  by  Paga,  as  Deputy  to  the 
Second  Chamber,  by  a  majority  of  103 
voices  to  6.  According  to  the  Constitution 
no  Pole  can  sit  at  the  same  time  in  both 
Chambers ;  the  Grand  Duke;  therefore,  so 
long  as  the  Diet  lasted,  relinquished  his 
rank  as  senator.  The  sitting  was  opened 
hy  the  Emperor  on  March  27,  with  a 
speech  in  French,  in  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  had  granted,  and 
warned  the  Diet  against  the  danger  of 
revolutionary  intrigues.  The  Emperor  then 
gave  up  his  civil  list  to  _the  state,  and 
apportioned  part  of  it  for  the  embellish™ 
ment  of  Warsaw,  and  part  for  purposes 
of  charity.  Alexander  was  present  again 
jn  Warsaw  for  a  short  time,  in  October, 
1819;  and  on  the  13th  September,  1820, 
he  opened  the  second  Diet,  with\  speech 
which  expressed  some  apprehensions  as 
to  the  dangerous  influence  of  false  poli¬ 
tical  theories ;  apprehensions  which  were 
partly  founded  on  the  events  that  had 


occurred  in  the  .south  of  Europe, 
.partly  on  the  direction  which  pu 
pinion  had  taken  in  Poland.  The  c 
t^rations  themselves  chiefly  related  i 
NO.  i^  ‘ 


project  of  a  Criminal  Code,  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  Ministers  ;  the  plan,  however, 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  120  to  3. 
The  Deputy  of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  M. 
Krysinski,  and  other  country  Deputies, 
animadverted  on  the  absence,  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Penal  Code,  of  any  law  regarding 
oaths  and  perjury.  It  was  to  no  purpose, 
the  Minister  remarked,  that  the  nation 
contained  but  few  citizens  who  were  fit 
subjects  for  such  a  law.  M.  Falcz,  the 
Deputy  of  Kalisch,  and  other  Members, 
pointed  out  the  invasion  made  by  the 
proposed  Code  upon  the  Constitution,  in 
depriving  the  subject  of  all  security  against 
arbitrary  imprisonment.  The  sittings 
were  stormy,  and  on  the  26th,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  President  refusing  to  read 
the  protocol  of  the  last  sitting,  the  Chamber 
broke  up. 

Another  plan,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  change  the  original  Constitution  of 
the  senate,  was  also  thrown  out,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the  necessary 
taxes  were  voted  almost  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  Emperor  closed  the  sitting 
on  the  13th  October,  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  signified  his  dissatisfaction  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  had 
made  no  better  use  of  the  freedom  of  their 
votes.  He  then  recommended  to  both 
Chambers  to  appoint  a  committee  (which 
should  include  the  Minister)  to  de  iberate 
on  the  plan  of  a  new  Civil  antj  Criminal 
Code,  before  the  asserhblage  of  the  next 
Diet.  The  petitions  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  better  regulation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  weights  and  measures — for  the 
exclusion  of  English  merchandize,  so  long 
as  England  maintained  her  Corn  Bill— 
for  a  new  system  of  credit — for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco 
— the  separation  of  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom  from  mere  Government  orders— the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  on  other  subjects  affecting  the 
welfare,  were  graciously  received.  The 
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budget  had  not  yet  been  fixed  :  the 
Government,  therefore,  exercised  all  pos¬ 
sible  economy,  and  the  Emperor  lowered 
the  expenses  of  the  court  from  2,324,700 
Polish  florins  to  1,510,000.  In  1822, 
Alexander  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
Warsaw,  when  he  appointed  the  budget 
for  1822  and  1823,  and  diminished  the 
supplies  one -eighth.  By  a  decree  of 
December  18,  1823,  the  Emperor  au¬ 
thorised  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to 
call  the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  and  of 
other  public  bodies,  leaving  the  place  and 
time  entirely  to  his  own  determination. 

At  this  time  a  spirit  of  political  opposition 
began  to  prevail  generally  throughout 
Russian  Poland.  The  constitutional 
liberty  of  the  press  had  been  already 
fettered  in  March,  1819,  on  account  of 
its  partial  abuse,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
censure  on  newspapers;  and  soon  after, 
by  an  order  of  July  16,  1819,  the  censor¬ 
ship  was  extended  to  all  other  publications, 
until  such  time  as  a  new  law  on  offences 
of  the  press  should  clearly  determine 
the  application  of  the  sixteenth  article  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  Some  students, 
who  had  been  endeavouring  to  form  an 
association  of  all  the  students  attending 
the  several  universities  of  Warsaw, Cracow, 
and  Berlin,  were  thrown  into  prison  in 
1819,  but  as  no  crime  against  the  state 
could*  be  brought  to  their  charge,  they 
were  set  at  liberty  at  the  end  of  1821. 
Among  the  accused,  some  of  whom  be¬ 
longed  to  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  kingdom,  was  Fraecapski,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  VirgiPs  Georgies. 
Hereupon  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  December  6, 
1821,  forbidding  all  secret  societies, — 
among  which  that  of  the  Freemasons  was 
particularly  mentioned ;  also,  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  prohibited  societies  of 
other  countries,  on  pain  of  loss  of  office, 
and  other  punishments.  The  Emperor 
also  gave  publicity  in  Poland  to,  the 
Pope’s  Bull,  of  June  24,  1822,  against 
the  Secret  Society  of  the  Carbonari ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Emperor  employed 
the  Swiety  of  Civilization  and  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  circulate  the  edicts  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  The  regulations  of  the 
police,  as  regarded  secret  societies,  were 
the  more  severe,  as  the  Emperor  had  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  his  opinion,  and  even 
made  known,  by  a  circular  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  (vide  AWg,  Zeitung,  1822, 
No.  142,)  that  the  benefits  of  a  national 
constitution  would  fall  short  of  their  ob¬ 
ject,  if  the  Poles,  by  secret  intrigues, 


should  endeavour  to  accomplish  any  re¬ 
volutionary  change  in  their  condition.  By 
a  decree  of  April  9,  1822,  it  was  com¬ 
manded  that  no  Pole  should  be  allowed 
to  study  in  a  foreign  university,  or  even 
to  visit  any  foreign  seminary,  without  ex¬ 
press  permission.  The  Council  of  the 
States  in  the  Woiw’odship  of  Kalisch  was 
dissolved  in  July,  1822,  on  account  of 
having  arbitrarily  selected  some  members 
whose  appointment  was  declared  irregular 
by  the  senate.  At  length,  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  an  express  order  was  issued 
by  Constantine,  forbidding  the  nobility  of 
Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  from  travelling 
in  foreign  countries,  without  his  express 
permission,  and  in  the  prohibited  list  even 
the  city  of  Cracow  was  included.  Thus 
was  the  public  peace  maintained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  while  a  new  code  of 
laws  was  in  active  preparation.  Before 
the  assembling  of  the  Diet  in  1825,  the 
Emperor,  by  a  supplementary  article  to 
the  Constitution,  prohibited  all  public 
debate ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet 
were  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  first  and  last  days  of  each 
session,  and  the  day  when  the  sanction  of 
all  new  laws  by  the  Emperor,  as  King  of 
Poland,  was  promulgated. 

While  the  Diet  lasted,  that  is  from  IMay 
13  to  June  13,  many  of  the  penal  laws 
were  altered,  the  new  civil  code  dis¬ 
cussed  and  partly  adopted,  and  a  system 
of  credit  for  the  provinces  established.  A 
complete  revision  of  the  administration  of 
justice  was  also  taken  into  consideration, 
and  in  particular  the  regulation  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  In  many  respects,  the 
credit  of  much  good  intention  must  be 
allowed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  under 
whose  government  the  condition  of  the 
Polish  peasantry  was  unquestionably  ame- 
lioratea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns,  however,  both  Christian  and 
Hebrew,  in  common  with  the  numerous 
and  high-spirited  nobles,  still  cherish  re¬ 
collections  of  Polish  independence,  and 
have  long  waited  only  a  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  emancipate  their  country  from 
•Russian  thraldom.  Their  discontents 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  arbitrary 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  whose  uncontrolled  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  due  course  of  law  has  at 
length  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  in 
Poland,  which  the  military  power  of 
Russia  may,  for  a  time,  damp,  but  never 
quench.  Much  novel  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  on  the  state  of  Poland  from 
1788  to  1815,  maybe  found  in  Michael 
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Oginski’s  **  Memoires  sur  la  Pologne  et 
les  Polonais,”  &c.,  published  in  Paris, 

1826.  Also  in  “  Observations  sur  la 
Pologne,”  &c.,  by  the  same  author :  Paris, 

1827. 

PRAGA, 

A  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  Woiwodship  of  Masovia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite  Warsaw,  as 
a  suburb  of  which  it  may  be  considered. 
It  is  connected  with  Warsaw  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  contains  3,080  inhabitants 
and  885  houses.  The  name  of  Praga 
awakens  the  recollection  of  Poland’s 
bloody  fall.  When  Kosciuszko  was  de* 
feated,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Macmowice, 
twelve  miles  from  Warsaw,  on  October 
10,  1794,  General  Suwarrow  proceeded 
against  Praga — the  place  of  arms,  and 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  Poles,  who,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  5,000  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  and  1,000  armed  with  scythes, 
together  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
had  thrown  themselves,  in  their  irregular 
flight,  into  that  town,  under  the  command 
of  Makranowski.  This  officer  having  re¬ 
signed,  the  command  was  taken  by  Za- 
jonczek,  who  had  now  a  force  of  30,000 
men,  in  the  possession  of  a  fortified  camp 
before  Praga.  The  Russians  were  en¬ 
camped  near  Kobylka,  and  Suwarrow 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  by  storm. 
A  Polish  major,  of  the  name  of  Muller, 

•  was  despatched  to  the  Russian  camp  with 
surgical  assistance  for  the  wounded  Kos¬ 
ciuszko,  and  Suwarrow  then**  showed  him 
the  fearful  preparations  that  were  making 
for  s^sault,  adding,  that  it  was  painful 
for  him  to  see  the  Poles  bringing  destruc¬ 
tion  on  themselves,  by  a  vain  opposition. 
‘‘Accept  the  amnesty,”  he  said,  “and 
you  shall  be  free ;  refuse  it,  and  you  shall 
all  be  put  to  the  sword.”  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  Russians  advanced  in 
three  bodies  against  Praga,  and  erected 
three  batteries  during  the  night,  under 
the  fire  of  which,  on  November  3,  Su¬ 
warrow  surveyed  the  fortifications.  The 
Poles  imagined  that  the  Russians  would 
lay  regular  siege  to  Praga,  but  at  three 
o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the 
latter  broke  up  in  seven  columns.  A  deep 
sileiice  prevailed  as  they  advanced  in  a 
semi-circle  against  the  Polish  fortifica¬ 
tions,  until  the  commander-in-chief,  at 
five  o’clock,  sent  up  a  rocket,  as  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  ’  A  terrible  shout 
was  now  heard  from  all  the  army.  The 
first  two  columns  pressed  forward-  over 
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the  trenches  and  the  breast-work,  under 
the  cross-fire  of  the  Polish  batteries,  made 
the  cavalry  fall  back,  and  driving  1,000 
men  into  the  Vistula,  dispersed  the  rest 
in  the  city ;  supported,  also,  by  the  five 
columns  which  had  advanced  from  the 
other  side,  they  cut  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Poles  with  the  bridges,  and, 
after  a  bloody  slaughter,  made  2,000  pri¬ 
soners.  The  third  and  fourth  columns 
ascended  a  sand-hill  and  pressed  forward 
on  a  seven-fold  line  of  demi-bastions ;  the 
third  column  hereupon  took  possession 
of  two  stronger  bastions,  and  subdued 
the  inner  works  ;  the  fourth  column  then 
stormed  the  cavalier  of  the  enemy’s 
principal  rampart,  together  with  an  en¬ 
trenchment  within  the  circular  stone  wall, 
took  five  batteries,  and  attacked  the 
Poles  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Two 
thousand  Poles  were  here  cut  down,  and 
General  Hosier,  with  20  officers,  taken 
prisoner.  Here  also  fell,  after  an  obsti¬ 
nate  defence,  500  Jews,  a  well-equipped 
regiment,  not  one  of  whom  escaped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  colonel,  Hirschko, 
who  remained  in  W arsaw.  ^th  lines,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sixth  column,  now 
attacked  the  last  intrenchment  of  the  inner 
works,  where  an  explosion  took  place  of 
a  powder  and  bomb  magazine.  The 
seventh  column  proceeded  round  a  morass, 
taking  three  batteries,  putting  a  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  to  the  route,  and  driving  part  rnto  the 
Vistula.  One  thousand  Poles  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  500  taken  prisoners.  As 
the  outer-works  were  now  stormed,  the 
Russian  reserve  began  to  advance,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  artillery.  The  columns,  by 
themselves,  however,  surmounted  the 
inner-works  of  Praga,  and  proceeded 
from  street  to  street  to  the  market-place, 
having  to  sustain  all  the  time  a  bloody 
conflict  with  their  assailants.  About 
1,000  Poles,  whose  flight  was  checked 
by  the  Vistula,  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  or 
driven  into  the  river.  Three  thousand 
four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  here. 
The  Russians  fought  and  plundered  with 
great  fierceness,  in  revenge  for  the  night 
of  the  16th  and  17th  of  April,  when  seven 
thousand  Russians,  under  Igelstrom,  were 
attacked  by  the  Poles,  and  nearly  one- 
half  cut  to  pieces.  After  a  struggle  of 
4  hours,  the  treble  entrenchments  of 
Praga  were  stormed  by  22,000  Russians, 
supported  by  33  batteries,  and  thus  was 
quenched  for  a  long  period  the  heroism, 
which  had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
Kosciuszko.  Thirteen  thousand  Poles  lay 
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on  the  field  of  battle,  more  than  2,000 
were  drowned  in  the  Vistula,  and  14,680 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  wei-e 
Generals  Mayen,  Hosier,  and  Krupinski ; 

5  colonels,  24  staff,  and  413  commi- 
sioned  officers.  Suwarrow  treated  them 
well,  and  soon  after  gave  them  their  liberty. 
Only  800  troops  escaped  over  the  bridge 
to  Warsaw.  A  great  number  of  the  pea¬ 
santry ,  who  had  fled  to  Praga,  together  with 
women,  old  men,  children,  and  infants, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  massacre  and  plunder 
that  ensued.  Great  part  of  the  city  was 
burnt  down,  and  it  took  several  days  to 
clear  the  streets  from  the  dead  bodies  and 
the  ruins.  On  the  9th  of  November  Su¬ 
warrow  entered  W arsaw,  and  the  division 
of  Poland  took,  place  in  the  following 
year, 

VASSALAGE  IN  GERMANY. 

Twe  kind  of  vassalage  called  Leibeigen- 
schaft,  which  still  prevails  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  consists  in  compulsory  ser¬ 
vices  and  dues  yielded  by  the  peasant  to 
his  landlord,  whose  security  is  the  body 
of  the  peasant,  and  this  security  dies  not 
with  the  man  but  is  entailed  upon  his 
children.  If  the  vassal  owns  any  landed 
property,  acquired  by  purchase,  he  must, 
in  addition  to  body-service  and  dues,  bear 
other  burthens  attached  to  his  own  land. 
These  vassals,  however,  are  not  slaves  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  being  regarded 
not  as  property,  but  as  security,' — a  condi¬ 
tion,  essentially  different  from  serfship  in 
Russia,  or  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  open  to  much  tyrannical  abuse,  for 
which  there  is  no  complete  and  lasting 
remedy  but  entire  emancipation.-  This 
state  of  vassalage  among  the  Germans, 
as  well  as  among  other  nations,  arose 
partly  from  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  partly  from  the  habit  of 
employing  foreign  slaves,  who  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  trading  with  other  countries. 
As  the  Germans  possessed  a  wide  extent 
of  landed  property,  they  were  accustomed 
sometimes  to  divide  it  among  their  slaves, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  yield  in 
return  certain  rents  and  services.  In  this 
manner  the  system  of  leibeigenschaft,  or 
body-ownership,  arose  in  Germany  from 
a  modification  of  slavery.  These  vassals, 
however,  were  not  considered  as  co- 
members,  or  subjects  of  the  state.  The 
right  to  be  considered  as  such,  in  certain 
states,  has  only  been  acquired  in  modern 
times.  In  those  sutes .where  the  laws  of 
body-service  still  subsist,  their  operation 


is  various  ;  in  some  mild,  in  others  severe, 
and  even  cruelly  oppressive.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  these  hereditary  lords 
may  even  strike  their  vassals  so  as  to 
lame  them,  or,  under  certain  provocations, 
not  easily  proved,  may  even  kill  them 
without  being  amenable  to  the  laws.  By 
virtue  of  his  condition,  the  body-vassal 
depends,  in  respect  to  person  and  pro¬ 
perty,  on  the  caprice  of  his  lord.  He 
cannot  quit  either  the  farm  he  holds,  or 
his  house ;  and  his  lord  can  forcibly 
interfere,  should  he  engage  in  any  other 
employment  which  renders  him  unable 
to  perform  vassal- service.  A  vassal  of 
this  description  cannot  choose  any  other 
condition  of  life  for  his  children  but  that 
in  which  they  were  born,  unless  by  con¬ 
sent  of  his  lord.  No  such  vassal,  whe¬ 
ther  male  or  female,  can  marry  without 
previously  informing  his  liege  lord  ; 
and  to  obtain  his  consent  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  for  a  permission  to  marry, 
called  bedemund,  which  includes  the 
woman*s-tax,  the  cattle-dollar,  the  shirt¬ 
shilling,  the  bosom -money,  and  the  bo¬ 
som-hen,  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
Of  the  custom  termed  jus  prinKB  nociis, 
there  are  no  traces  in  Germany.  The 
body-vassal  is  liable  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ments  and  penalties,  which  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  his  lord  :  he  can  be  turned  out 
of  his  farm  by  a  summary  process  of  eject¬ 
ment  :  he  must  pay  the  full  demand  (and 
that  demand  not  defined  by  lease  or  treaty) 
of  dues  and  services  claimed  in  right  of 
leibeigenschaft f  and,  moreover,  take  the 
oath  of  heieditary  dependence  and  servi¬ 
tude.  In  those  German  States  where 
body-service  still  prevails  in. all  its  ori¬ 
ginal  force,  he  cannot,  at  his  deatli,  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  part  of  his  property— every¬ 
thing  belongs  to  the  lord ;  and  in  many 
places  the  lord  claims  a  portion  only,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  mortuarium.  The  most 
rigid  vassalage  now  prevails  only  in  a 
small  portion  of  Germany;  .principally  in 
the  originally  Wendish  States  of  Pomera¬ 
nia,  Saxon  Lausatia,  and  Mecklenburgh ; 
also  in-  Holstein.  It  is  abolished,  by  law, 
in  Mecklenburg;. but  the  new  regulations, 
and  particularly  the  apportionment  of 
land  for  the  vassals,  are  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.  ,  It  was  most  severely  enforced 
in  Holstein  and  Mecklenburgh  ;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  it  first  appeared  in 
Holstein  after  1597,  not  having  been 
known  there  before.  In  fact,  much  op¬ 
pression  that  is  deemed  of  remote  origin, 
IS  unhappily  of  recent  growth  and  me- 
thodieal  application,  especially  in  certain 
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of  the  States  of  Hanover,  where  the  leib- 
eigenschaft,  abolished  by  Napoleon,  has 
been  revived  with  slight  modifications  by 
the  nobles,  although  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  poorer  in  soil  and  all  other 
natural  resources  than  any  other  division 
of  Germany,  requires  from  landlords  and 
government  the  utmost  practicable  for¬ 
bearance  and  encoui-agement.  At  present, 
vassalage  in  Germany  springs  from  the 
following  causes; — 1.  Birth,  the  pa¬ 
rents  being  vassals.  2.  Voluntary  con¬ 
cession,  or  compromise,  signed  and  sealed. 

3.  Implied  consent;  as,  where  a  person 
having  no  home,  remains  on  vassal  terri¬ 
tories  a  )ear  and  a  day,  the  air  he  breathes, 
as  this  law  (a  part  of  the  game  law)  ex¬ 
presses  it,  makes  him  a  property-peasant. 

4.  Taking  possession  of  a  property  to 
which  the  law  of  body-service  is  attached. 

5.  As  punishment  for  crimes,  or  as  a 
commutation  of  punishment  for  offences 
by  free  peasants.  6.  From  marriage,  but 
rarely ;  and  finally,  from  certain  prescrip¬ 
tive  rights  of  the  landlord.  The  number 
of  vassals  in  Germany  was  first  reduced 
by  the  general  call  to  aims  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  A.  D.  1096,  as  every  vassal 
that  went  to  the  Holy  Land  was  declared 
free— a  benefit  not  conferred  in  1815  upon 
the  Mecklenburghers,  who  fought  as  mi¬ 
litia  against  Napoleon,  nor  until  a  general 
law  abolished  body-service  throughout 
Mecklenburgh.  Vassals  have  also  been 
liberated  by  manumission,  expressed  or 
permitted  ;  by  judicial  authority,  in  cases 
of  very  flagrant  and  notorious  abuses  of 
power  by  the  nobles,  in  those  states 
where  the  body-peasant  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  member  of  the  state ;  also 
^  prescription,  under  certain  conditions. 
Were  the  secret  history,  for  the  last  fifty 

oars,  of  those  prison  -houses  of  the 
Oman  race,  the  petty  States  of  Ger- 
*oaDy,  fairly  brought  before  the  Euro- 
pan  public,  cruelties  would  be  made 
known,-  the  occurrence  of  which,. at  a.pe:i_ 
jjod  so  near  our  own  time,  would  be 
deemed  impossible.  .Materials  for  such 
a  record  of  patrician  oppression  in  Ger- 
many,  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
J^ng-suffering  but  now  excited  people. 

11  ?  chancery-archives  of 

^11  the  smaller  States,  and  in  the  registers 
of  the  superior  .courts,  where  the  noble 
proprietors,  or,  those  who  lean  to  them, 
decide  all  disputes  between  the  tenant 
and  his  landlord. 

.  *  SECRET  POLICE. 

1  HE  contriver  of  a  secret  police,  in  mo¬ 


dern  times,  was  the  Marquis  D’Argenson, 
who  filled  the  situation  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Police,  under  Louis  XIV., 
(first  instituted  as  a  separate  office  in  1667) 
from  1697  to  1718,  at  a  time  when  the 
splendour  of  that  monarch’s  reign  could 
no  longer  dis^ise  the  unhappy  conse-, 
quences  of  his  irequent  wars  and  boundless 
prodigality ;  and  when  general  misery  had 
induced  general  depravity.  The  piercing 
eye  of  D’Argenson  penetmted  into  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  crime,  and  pursued 
alike,  with  inexorable  severity,  not  only 
the  offences  of  the  poor,  but  those  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  arrogant  aristocracy.  This 
dreaded  judge,  from  whose  power  neither 
ingenious  precaution  nor  elevated  i*ank 
could  find  protection,  was  nicknamed 
Rhadamanthus  by  his  contemporaries. 
The  necessity  of  a  similar  office  was  again 
felt  under  the  government  of  Louis  XV., 
when  a  state  of  moral  corruption  pervaded 
all  ranks,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
people  was  at  its  height.  With  an  acti¬ 
vity  and  an  address  equal  to  that  of 
D’Argenson,  but  not  with  equal  honesty, 
Sartines  presided  at  this  period,  that  is, 
from  1762  to  1774,  over  the  department 
of  police.  Under  his  administration,  the 
Secret  Police  was  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  respect,  as  under  U’Argenson. 
As  spies  on  the  people,  he  took  some  of 
the  lowest  of  the  rabble  into  his  pay,  and 
employed  spies  and  agents  in  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  Numerous  accounts 
are  given  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
detecting  criminal  purposes ;  be  delayed 
however  to  strike  the  blow  until  he  could 
seize  the  criminals  in  the  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  He  it  was  that  made  a  present 
to  his  mistress  of  a  pheasant,  stuck  all 
over  with  diamonds ;  and  when  another 
of  his  mistresses  refused  to  accept  of  a 
valuable  diamond  ring,  he  ground  the 
gems  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  over  a 
letter  which  he  was  writing  to  her. 
Louis  XVI.  deprived  him  of  the  Police, 
but  conferred  on  him  the  Ministry  of  the 
Marine,  in  which  capacity  he  made  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  by  his  blunders.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lenoir,  an  upright  and 
mild-tempered  man,  whose  efforts  were 
rather  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  great 
source  of  crime — the  despair  of  the  poorer 
classes — than  to  the  infliction  of  punish-, 
ment,  and  to  him  Paris  is  indebted  for 
the  improvement  of  her  police  establish¬ 
ment.  It  was  from  him  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  requested  information  on 
the  police  of  Paris,  and  on  tliis  occasion 
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he  wrote  a  tract,  entitled — ‘‘  Detail  sur 
quelques  Etablissemens  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  demand^  par  S.  M.  I.  la  Reine 
d’Hongrie  •,**  Paris  1780.  Having  left 
France  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Emperor  Paul  to  enter  the  service 
of  Russia.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1802,  and  died  poor  in  1807.  To  him  suc¬ 
ceed^  Le  Crosne,who,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  had  acquired  some  degree  of  fame 
from  his  having  laid  the  case  of  Galas 
before  the  council  of  state.  His  career, 
as  Minister  of  Police,  was  undistinguish¬ 
ed.  The  Secret  Police  was  re-established 
by  the  Executive  Directory,  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  inspired  by  this  department,  under 
Fouch^^s  administration,  is  well  known. 
From  Paris,  the  Secret  Police  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  countries,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  producing  any  conviction  of  its  real 
necessity,  on  which  account,  in  some 
states,  its  exercise  has  been  suspended. 
Its  great  disadvantage  consists  in  the 
necessity  of  employing,  as  confidential 
agents,  depraved  members  of  society ;  as 
no  men  of  good  character  and  principle 
will  lend  themselves  to  an  occupation 
held  in  abhorrence  by  their  fellow-men. 
The  agents  of  a  Secret  Police  can  only 
hope  for  reward  and  promotion  so  long  as 
they  have  information  to  communicate ; 
and  they  are  thus  encouraged  to  exagge¬ 
rate  criminal  charges,  or  to  invent  conspi¬ 
racies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  want  of  zeal  in  the  service.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  Police  is,  that  from 
its  very  nature  a  good  use  can  rarely  be 
made  of  its  intelligence,  and  mere  report 
is  often  assumed  as  fact.  Arbitrary  im¬ 
prisonment  and  capital  punishment  are 
its  attendant  effects,  by  which  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  people  is  still  further  increased. 
From  the  uncertainty  which  necessarily 
attends  the  whole  system  of  the  Secret 
Police,  it  has  often  been  found  indispen¬ 
sable  to  guard  against  its  abuses  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  more  confidential,  or  counter¬ 
police,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  other, 
as  Napoleon  did  against  Fouch6,  who, 
however,  in  this  respect,  always  outwitted 
his  employer. 

ROMAN  PANDECTS. 

(From  xav,  all,  and  Scx^ffOat,  to  include 
or  conqprehend) — a  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,  They  contain  a  system¬ 
atically  arranged  collection,  from  the 
works  of  the  Roman  jurists,  on  matters 
of  law,  which  the  Emperor  Justinian,  at 
whose  command  this  labour  was  under¬ 


taken,  published  in  533,  and  established  as 
the  law  of  the  empire,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  annulled  the  authority  of  all  former 
works  or  collections  of  law.  The  Pandects 
are  also  termed  a  Digest  (from  digerere, 
to  arrange ;)  because  in  them  was  com¬ 
prised  and  classed  what  had  formerly  been 
scattered  in  many  different  works.  The 
Roman  Pandects,  with  some  later  addi¬ 
tions,  form  the  civil  laws  of  modern 
Germany,  under  the  title  of  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis ;  there  is,  however,  no  edition  of 
this  important  work  at  all  worthy  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  wants  of 
the  present  time.  Indeed  a  good  edition 
of  the  common  text  was  wanting,  until 
lately  supplied  by  the  stereotyped  edition 
of  Beck,  in  one  volume,  published  in 
1829,  and  by  the  edition  of  Kriegel.  A 
complete  and  critically  elaborate  edition 
will  ere  long  appear  from  the  pen  of  pro¬ 
fessor  Schrader,  of  Tubingen. 

OSTRACISM, 

A  LAW  in  Athens,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  body  of  the  people  possessed  the 
power  of  banishing,  for  ten  years,  citizens 
of  great  influence,  lest,  by  the  misdirection 
of  their  talents  or  property,  they  should 
become  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
state.  When  the  people  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  privilege,  every 
citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  individual 
to  be  banished  on  a  shell,  (Ostrakon)  and 
laid  it  down  in  the  market-place,  at  an 
appointed  spot,  surrounded  with  a  wooden 
balustrade,  having  ten  entrances,  through 
which  the  ten  classes  of  the  people  of 
Athens  had  access  on  all  public  occasions. 
The  Archons  then  counted  the  inscribed 
shells,  and  if  the  sentence,  banishment, 
was  thus  pronounced  by  not  less  than 
6000  voters,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
passed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  votes 
were  short  of  the  legal  number,  the 
accused  party  was  acquitted.  This  sort 
of  banishment  lasted  ten  years,  after 
which  the  individual  might  return,  and 
resume  the  possession  of  his  property  and 
all  other  rights  as  a  citizen.  No  dis¬ 
honour  attached  to  those  who  suffer¬ 
ed  under  this  law,  which,  although 
occasionally  employed  against  criminals, 
was  more  frequently  levelled  against 
those  who,  by  eminent  talents,  public 
services,  or  great  wealth,  had  honestly 
acquired  such  public  distinction  as  to 
excite  the  envy  and  malignity  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Aristotle  and  Plutarch, 
however,  regarded  the  law  of  Ostracism 
as  a  state  medicine. 
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PALLADIO  (ANDREA), 

The  celebrated  architect,  was  born  in 
1518,  at  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  of  parents  in 
narrow  circumstances.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self,  at  first,  to  sculpture,  but  the  cele¬ 
brated  Trissino  perceiving  his  inclination 
for  mathematical  studies,  explained  to  him 
the  architecture  of  Vitruvius,  and  took 
him  to  Rome.  Here  he  studied  and 
sketched,  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  the 
numerous  monuments  of  ancient  art ;  and 
his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  al¬ 
though  imperfect  in  some  respects,  proves 
how  thoroughly  he  was  imbued  with  the 
chaste  and  classical  spirit  of  antiquity. 
His  work  on  architecture  (the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  Vicenza,  4  vols.  folio, 
1776 — 83,)  is  highly  esteemed.  Pal¬ 
ladio  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
intellectual  architects  who,  in  the  16th 
century,  by  the  study  of  ancient  Roman 
and  (jrecian  models,  introduced  a  new 
and  brilliant  era  in  the  art.  Among  the 
many  classical  edifices  that  were  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  under 
his  superintendance,  the  Olympic  T  heatre 
at  Vicenza,  modelled  after  the  ruins 
and  descriptions  of  the  ancient  theatres 
in  Italy,  is  the  most  striking  proof 
of  his  true  feeling  for  the  antique.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  posterity,  it  is  a  mere 
model,  composed  of  wood  and  stucco. 
Venice,  also,  was  indebted  to  him  for 
many  of  her  finest  structures ;  among 
which  are  the  Refectory  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
and  that -called  al  Redentore,  so  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated  for  harmony  of  pro¬ 
portions,  and  chaste  simplicity  of  deco¬ 
ration.  At  Mestre,  in  the  Marquisate 
of  Treviso,  the  splendid  palace  of  Bar- 
baro  was  his  work  ; — Udine,  Feltre, 
Padua,  and  their  environs,  exhibit  many 
noble  monuments  of  his  art.  Palladio, 
when  left  to  his  own  impulses, -never  de? 
parted  from  the  noble  and  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  ancients,  for  which  reason 
Algarotti  called  him  the  Raphael  of 
Architecture.  He  maintained  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  the  different  orders,  and 
always  knew  how  to  ’  give  at  least  an 
agreeable  appearance  to  his  facades,  al¬ 
though  often  obliged  to  apply  a  classical 
front  to  an  old  house,  very  ill  suited  for 
his  purpose.  He  had  a  peculiar  taste  and 
talent  lor  pyramidal  forms,  and  applied 
the  pilaster  or  angular  column  with  mas¬ 
terly  effect.  In  profiles,  too,  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  his  structures,  in  this  respect. 


are  faultless.  Many  of  his  works  are  not 
without  imperfections,  but  they  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  charged  to  the  inability  of  those 
who  were  employed  to  execute  bis  designs. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  too  strict  imitation  of 
the  antique,  that  he  always  placed  pedes¬ 
tals  beneath  his  columns,  and  applied  pil¬ 
lars  of  different  elevations  to  the  same 
design.  He  was  also  too  prone  to  load 
his  doors  and  windows  with  architectural 
ornament. 

Palladio  died  in  1580,  highly  esteemed 
by  his  countrymen — and  especially  in  the 
States  of  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
appointment  of  Architect  to  the  Republic. 

A  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  Tom- 
maso  Remanza,  and  published  at  V'enice, 
in  quarto,  1762.  All  his  works  have  been 
re-published  at  Paris,  since  1827,  in  20 
successive  folio  numbers,  with  plates  and 
remarks,  by  Chapuy  and  Beugnot. 

PAGANINI. 

Some  interesting  details  of  the  life  and 
peculiarities  of  this  renowned  virtuoso  on 
the  violin,  have  been  recently  published 
in  Germany,  in  the  Travelling  Journal  of 
George  Harrys,  who,  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July  last,  was  the  companion 
of  Paganini,  on  his  professional  excursion 
through  Germany.  According  to  Mr. 
Harrys,  the  strange  rumours  prevalent  on 
the  continent,  concerning  the  early  life  of 
Paganini — the  murder  of  his  wife  by  dag¬ 
ger  or  poison,  his  consequent  imprison¬ 
ment,  when  he  first  took  up  the  violin, 
and,  during  a  long  incarceration,  attained 
by  incessant  practice  his  unrivalled  com¬ 
mand  of  that  difficult  instrument ;  farther, 
of  his  acquaintance  with  most  European 
languages,— of  his  dissipated  habits, — 
enormous  extravagance,  and  passion  for 
gambling; — all  these  rumours  are,  he 
assures  us,  and  on  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  the  great  virtuoso  hi.Tiself, 
totally  unfounded.  Paganini,  he  adds, 
knaws.  no  language  but  his  own  and  a 
little  French,  and  is  rather  disposed  to 
economy  and  accumulation,  than  to  extra¬ 
vagance.  His  savings,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  June,  1830,  had  reached  the  sum 
of  160,000  florins  ;  and  by  eleven  coii- 
certs,  given  during  five  weeks  of  his 
journey  with  Mr.  Harrys,  he  cleared 
about  10,000  rix -dollars,  nearly  1300/. 
sterling.  His  biographer  expresses  a 
belief,  that  in  a  very  short  period  this 
property  will  be  trebled,  as  Pa^nini  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  concerts  in  Paris,  and  all 
the  principal  cities  of  France  (where  he 
now  is),  and  to  reach  London  in  April. 
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The  time  has  been  when  a  good  oak 
table,  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  and 
suppled  by  a  quadruple  alliance  of  stout 
posts,  would  have  been  requisite  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  load  of  Literature  which  finds 
secure  and  snug  accommodation  on  this 
leaf  of  rosewood.  Here  are  about  a  dozen 
volumes,  all  presenting  a  certain  uni¬ 
formity  in  point  of  appearance,  and  ave¬ 
raging  from  two  to  three  ounces  in  weight, 
which,  in  fact,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
Literature  of  the  Month.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  spectator  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  would  have  taken  them,  through  his 
eye-glass,  for  a  new  and  neat  edition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  or  some  other  popular 
work  :  at  present,  he  would  approach  them 
with  the  respectful  curiosity  of  one  about 
to  finger  the  embodied  authorship  of  the 
day. 

In  the  Sunday  Library,  for  instance, 
we  have  Sermons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes; 
in  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Dis¬ 
courses  on  Painting,  and  Biograpliies 
of  Painters,  apparently  conveyed  from 
the  Periodicals;  in  the  Select  Library 
we  have  the  Polynesian  Researches, 
which  means  an  amnium  gatherum  from 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands  ;  in  the 
Family  Library  we  have  Sketches  from 
Venetian  History,  which  combined,  make 
an  exceedingly  good  sketch  of  Venetian 
History;  in  the  Family  Library,  Dramatic 
Series,  we  have  Massinger’s  Plays,  with 
the  naughty  words  omitted,  and  nothing 
but  the  ideas  retained  ;  in  the  Family 
Classical  Library,  we  have  Tacitus  speak¬ 
ing  English  through  the  mouth-piece  of 
Murphy,  as  if  it  had  been  his  native 
tongue  ;  in  the  National  Library  we 
have  the  History  of  the  Jews,  founded 
on  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
Apostles,  beautified  and  improved  by 
a  modem  novel lUt !  In  the  National 
Library  of  Standard  Novels,  we  have 
one  01  the  fictions  that  stand  on  Messrs. 
Colburn^  shelves  ;  in  the  Libraries 
of  Useful  Knowledge  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  we  have  more  knowledge  than 
it  is  necessary  to  catalogue,  it  being 
already  more  ancient  than  the  present 
month  ;  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  we 
have  the  History  of  Geographical  Disco¬ 
very  from  the  earliest  ages,  up  to  the  im- 
peitinence  of  a  young  Frenchman  called 


CailU,  who  thought  proper  to  break 
through  the  prestiges  of  science,  which 
had  seemed  to  make  the  thing  impossible, 
and  visit  Timbuctoo ;  and  in  fine,  in 
Constable’s  Miscellany  we  have  a  Tour 
in  Normandy,  in  which  the  author  de¬ 
scribes,  with  praiseworthy  minuteness,  how 
the  mounseers  tie  their  wooden  shoes. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  this  form  of  publication,  which 
is  somewhat  punningly  distinguished  as 
the  family  form,  are  pretty  well  balanced. 

Among  the  former,  may  be  mentioned 
the  encouragement  it  affords  to  the  book¬ 
sellers  to  venture  on  a  work  comprised  in 
a  single  volume,  which  before,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  advertising — that  great 
essential  in  the  business  of  publishing — 
was  attended  with  almost  hopeless  risk. 
In  the  present  system,  to  advertise  the 
individuals  is  to  advertise  the  family  ; 
and  a  book  in  an  interminable  series  of 
volumes  may  well  afford  such  an  expense. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  facility  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  single-volume 
authors,  is  likely  to  conduce  more  to  the 
abundance  than  the  excellence  of  lite¬ 
rature,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
we  are  not  obliged  to  buy  every  book  that 
is  published ;  and  if  the  family  libraries 
bring  forth  one  good  volume  that  would 
have  otherwise  remained  in  embryo,  we 
should  say  that  they  have  done  well  in 
their  day  and  generation. 

Among  the  disadvantages,  not  to  pub¬ 
lishers  but  to  literature  itself,  may  be 
reckoned  a  taste  for  the  flimsy  and  super¬ 
ficial,  which  such  monopolies  can  hardly 
fail  to  introduce,  or  at  least  encourage. 
Although,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Editors 
may  have  a  fair-enough  assortment  of 
materials  to  select  from,  yet,  for  a  book 
that  is  published  every  month,  they  must 
mainly  depend  upon  hack  scribbling — 
upon  the  slopsellers  of  the  Muses.  But 
even  setting  aside  the  necessity  imposed 
by  mere  want  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  an 
author,  who  has  put  forth  all  his  powers 
and  all  his  application  in  the  solitary 
vigils,  perhaps,  of  years,  in*  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  work  by  which  he  hopes  to 
be  known  in  after  ages,  will  rarely  think 
of  throwing  it  into  a  multitude,  of  which 
the  majority  must  almost  necessarily  be 
composed  of  the  obscure  or  unsuccessful. 
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There  is,  besides,  a  kind  of  aristocratical 
feeling  prevalent  among  true  literary  men, 
which  causes  them  to  shrink  from  mingling 
with  a  crowd ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  some  instances  before 
us  of  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalship,  which 
shrinks  from  no  field,  however  common, 
yet,  in  general,  the  family  men  will  be 
found  to  be  the  vulgar  traders  in  literature, 
whose  object  is  to  make  up  their  slops  at 
the  smallest  possible  expense  of  time  and 
brains,  and  to  obtain  for  them,  in  exchange, 
the  utmost  possible  return  of  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pence.  The  only  chance, 
therefore,  which  a  publisher  has  of  con¬ 
ferring  a  benefit  upon  literature  by  such  a 
work,  and  of  ultimately  benefiting  him¬ 
self,  is  by  establishing  at  the  very  outset, 
so  lofty  a  character  of  excellence  as  to 
invite,  rather  than  repel,  the  emulation 
of  the  first  talents  of  the  time. 

If  criticism  was  in  any  thing  like  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  there  could  be 
little  reason  for  respectable  authors  keeping 
aloof  from  such  associations,  except  the 
aristocratic  feeling  at  which  we  have 
hinted  ;  but  the  fact  is  too  obvious  that, 
in  enlisting  in  a  family  concern,  a  writer 
virtually  attaches  himself  to  a  class  or  a 
faction,  and  subjects  himself  either  to  the 
abuse,  or,  what  is  still  more  fatal,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  family  enemies.  To  pursue 
these  considerations,  however,  would  lead 
us  into  ground,  which,  for’  sundry 
reasons,  we  do  not  mean  fairly  to  break 
till  next  month.  One  of  these  reasons 
is,  that  we  do  not  wish,  at  present,  to 
interfere  in  our  spoit  with  the  King’s 
hounds,  whose  glorious  cry  is  just  now 
up  on  all  sides  ;  but,  by  way  of  an  inter¬ 
lude  between  the  death  of  the  old  foxes, 
which  are  now  dying  so  hard,  and  the 
great  Epping  hunt  in  May,  we  promise 
you  as  fine  a  “view  hollo” 

**  As  e’er  was  echoed  to  by  hound  or  horn.” 

Among  the  evils  entailed  upon  us  by 
the  family  books,  is  the  ridiculous  abuse 
of  literary  titles.  A  man,  for  instance, 
who  compiles  any  little  narrative  of  po¬ 
litical  occurrences,  is  straightway  a  his¬ 
torian.  We  shall  not  particularize  the 
works  we  allude  to,  since  their  date  is  al- 
ready  passed  ;  but  we  are  half  tempted  to 
sacrifice,  by  way  of  example,  a  piece  of 
uaaudlin  imbecility  which  the  reverend 
author  terms  a  History  of  the  Bible.* 


*  National  Library,  No.  VI.  History  of  the 
Bible.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  2  vols.  Vol. 
11.  Colburn. 


This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a  mere 
.  philological  account  of  die  sacred  book, 
but  a  new  version  of  a  History  of  the 
Jews,  purporting  to  be  taken  from  the 
Scriptures.  The  task  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  can  only  be  performed  well  by  a 
man  of  severe  taste  and  profound  Biblical 
learning.  If  Mr.  Gleig’s  version  was 
altogether  a  paraphrase,  the  critic  would 
have  little  to  do  with  any  thing  except  the 
structure  of  his  sentences  ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  mingled  throughout  with 
such  sentiment  and  romance  as  the  author 
of  the  “  Subaltern”  may  be  supposed  to 
delight  in.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
the  place  for  a  serious  examination,  even 
if  the  book  were  worth  one:  and  the 
reader,  therefore,  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  following  specimen  of  paraphrase  : 

*  ORIGINAL. 

*  39.  Jesus  said,  Take  ye  away  the  stone .  . .  .• 
*41.  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  trom  the 

place  where  the  dead  was  laid .... 

*  43.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.  > 

*  44.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave  cloaths;  and  his 
face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.* — 
John,  c.  xi. 

'paraphrase. 

'Jesus  immediately  commanded  the  mas¬ 
sive  door  to  be  rolled  back,  and  standing  oh 
the  brink  of  the  cavern,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.  There  was  a 
silence  among  the  crowd  so  profound  that  the 
very  waving  of  the  grass  might  be  heard. 
Men  g^ed  at  Jesus  with  mingled  awe  and 
astonishment,  as  if  doubting  whether  or  not 
his  extraordinary  mandate  would  be  obeyed ; 
but  their  amazement  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  their  horror,  when  they  beheld  the  dead 
man  rise  from  the  earth  arrayed  in  his  shroud, 
with  legs  and  arms  swathed  in  linen,  and  the 
napkin  around  his  head  which  the  piety  of  his 
surviving  friends  had  placed  there.* 

In  an  anonymous  work  of  the  historical 
class,  the  author  exhibits  equal  modesty 
and  good  sense  in  using  the  word 

*  ‘“Sketches  ”  to  designate  the  contents  of 
his  book.*  This  would  seem  to  predicate 
well  of  the  value  of  the  piece,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed.  These  Sketches  form, 
in  our  opinion,  the  very  teau  ideal  of  a 
popular  nistory  of  a  country  in  which  the 
reader  is  not  deeply  enough  interested  to 
desire  minute  information,  presented  in  a 
form  which  precludes  the  idea  of  phi¬ 
losophic  research  and  laborious  detail. 
They  present,  in  fact,  the  melo  drama  of 
Venetian  History,  and  will  amuse  the 
youthful  reader  so  much  that  there  may 

*  Family  Library,  Vol.  XX.,  Sketches  from 
Venetian  History.  Murray. 
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be  8ome  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
he  is  also  instructed.  The  style,  easy 
and  unpretending,  is  frequently  elegant, 
and  the  narrative  is  managed  with  taste 
and  skill. 

Take  the  following  passage  as  a  short 
specimen  of  the  author’s  pictures.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  triumph  of  Tope  Alexander 
111.  over  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba* 
rossa  : 

*  But  a  far  heavier  calamity  than  the  rout  of 
his  fleet  had  now  humbled  the  arrogance  of 
Frederic,  and  so  totally  had  he  been  defeated 
by  the  Milanese  at  Legoano,  that  many  days 
elapsed  after  the  battle  before  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  still  lived.  Humbled  on  all 
sides,  he  no  longer  refused  to  treat,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  conferences  should  be  opened  at 
Venice,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
lx)mbcu‘d  cities,  and  the  settlement  of  the  pon- 
tifleate.  The  result  was  a  truce  for  six  years 
with  the  former,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Alexander  as  Pope.  To  add  solemnity  to  this 
treaty,  Frederic  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
ratify  it  in  person ;  but,  while  he  remained 
under  excommunication,  it  was  a  mortal  sin 
in  any  one  to  hold  communion  with  him.  The 
Pope  freed  the  Venetians  from  these  spiritual 
difficulties  by  removing  the  anathema;  and 
on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Emperor  landed  on  the 
l*iazzetta  of  St.  Mark.  The  Doge,  attended  by 
his  train  of  state,  his  councils,  the  senate,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  court  and  go¬ 
vernment,  received  him  on  his  disembarka¬ 
tion,  and  escorted  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral.  There,  surrounded  by  the  imposing 
splendour  of  ecclesiastical  pomp,  clothed  in 
his  pontifical  vestments,  the  triple  crown 
glittering  on  his  brow,  himself  alone  seated, 
amid  a  brilliant  throng  of  cardinals,  prelates, 
and  ambassadors, who  stood  round,  Alexander, 
severely  tranquil,  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  no  longer  formidable  enemy.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  as  he  drew  near,  uncovered  his 
head,  cast  aside  his  purple  mantle,  and  pros- 
trating  himself  before  the  Holy  Father’s 
tlux)De,  crept  onwards  that  he  might  kiss  his 
feet.  The  wrongs  of  twenty  years  flashed 
across  the  remembrance  of  the  Pope.  He  had 
been  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the  moun- 
tains;  unthroned,  dishonoured,  exiled,  pro¬ 
scribed,  a  price  set  upon  his  very  life;  and 
the  persecutor,  from  whose  impious  violence 
he  considered  himself  to  have  been  shielded 
by  that  especial  providence  which  watched 
over  his  sacred  office,  was  now  humbled  be¬ 
neath  him  in  the  dust.  He  may  be  forgiven, 
if,  in  a  moment  so  trying  to  self  restraint,  he 
was  unable  to  suppress  his  strong  feeling  of 
exultation.  Planting  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  prostrate  Emperor,  he  repeated  the  words 
of  David,  *  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and 
the  adder ;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet!*  ‘  It  is  not  to 
you,  it  is  to  St  Peter!'  murmured  the  in. 
dignant  Prince ;  and  the  reply  cost  him  a  yet 
further  humiliation .  Alexander  trod  a  second 
time,  more  firmly,  upon  his  neck,  exclaiming, 
•  It  is  both  to  me  and  to  St  Peter  !*  A  square 
stone  of  red  marble,  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 
Mark’s,  still  denotes  the  spot  on  which  the 
singular  and  memorable  rec<  nciliation  took 


*  Psalm  xci.  13. 


place.*  On  quitting  the  cathedral,  the  Em¬ 
peror  conducted  Alexander  to  his  horse,  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  mount,  and  held  his  stirrup ;  he 
would  even  have  waited  on  his  bridle,  and 
have  performed  the  lowly  duties  of  an  es¬ 
quire,  but  the  good  taste  or  the  satiety  of  the 
Holy  Father  forbade  these  further  marks  of 
subjection.* — pp.  7^ — 76- 

There  is  also  before  us  another  attempt 
at  History,  but  not  the  history  of  political 
societies,  but  of  knowledge  and  civili¬ 
zation,  t 

A  good  history  of  Geographical  Dis¬ 
covery  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gift  worthy 
to  be  made  even  by  so  intellectual  age 
as  this  to  all  succeeding  ones.  In  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  however,  there  is 
neither  room  for  a  good  history  of  this 
kind,  nor  does  the  author,  although  an 
industrious  and  clever  man,  appear  to 
possess  the  description  of  talent  requisite 
lor  its  production.  His  work  is  rather 
an  index  than  a  history,  and  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  references,  a  very  in¬ 
complete  index.  ’Jhe  volume  on  the 
table  goes  far  within  all  reasonable  com¬ 
pression.  We  are  put  in  mind  of  the 
maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
Congo  and  Abyssinia  were  squeezed  toge¬ 
ther  like  a  couple  of  pan-cakes,  in  spite 
of  the  few  thousand  miles  which  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  geography  of  nature.  ’I'alk- 
ing  of  Africa,  it  is  singular  that  even  with 
all  this  necessity  of  compression,  the 
author  should  not  have  given  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  grand  question  which  has 
made  that  quarter  of  the  world  so  inte¬ 
resting,  not  merely  to  the  man  of  science, 
but  to  the  politician.  The  ideal  river 
which  till  lately  intersected  Africa,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  so  early  as 
by  Herodotus,  in  his  expedition  of  the 
Nasamones,  and  is  described  by  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  the  Arabian  Edrisi,  and  confounded 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  with  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Rio-Grande, 
still  maintains  its  place  as  the  Niger  ; 
while  the  Quorra,  Shany,  and  other 
streams  of  the  interior  that  form  in  their 
union,  if  they  are  united  at  all,  the  only 
great  river  of  central  Africa,  are  scarcely 
even  alluded  to.  W e  should  like  to  see  this 
writer  exercising  his  industry  on  some 
subject  which  time  and  room  render  it 
possible  for  him  to  grasp. 

Geographical  discovery  makes  way 
naturally  for  descriptions  of  people  and 


*  ,  - in  that  temple-porch 

The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains.* 
Rogers’s  Italff,  St.  Mark’s  Place, 
t  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xvi.  History  of 
Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  vol.  iii. 
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nations,  and  at  thw  moment  our  eye  is 
caught  by  a  couple  of  volumes  which 
relate  to  the  superhcial  manners,  costume, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  outward  man 
of  the  greatest  discoverers  in  the  world. 
This  is  indeed  the  pleasantest  book  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  read.  It  would  have 
done  honour  to  Edward  Moore.  It  af¬ 
fords,  notwithstanding,  only  an  outside 
view  of  this  picturesque  people;  but  it 
pretends  to  do  nothing  more,  and  in  this 
age  of  bronze  the  modesty  is  delightful. 
At  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the 
author  was  beholden  to  the  subject  for 
the  interest  and  amusement  his  book  con¬ 
veys;  but  in  reality,  if  the  Young  Ame¬ 
rican  were  to  post  himself  for  a  reasonable 
time  at  a  Window  of  this  city,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  congregated  abodes  of  men, 
he  would  produce  a  series  of  descriptions 
quite  as  interesting  and  amusing.  He 
never  looks  at  an  individual  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  sketch  on  his  mind  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  dress,  and  manner,  and  without 
forming  a  hasty,  but  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  at  least  the  superficial  outline 
of  his  character.  In  the  same  way,  he 
never  looks  upon  a  group  of  individuals 
without  forming  a  scene  or  a  picture, 
possessing  reference  not  merely  to  each 
of  the  figures,  but  to  some  real  or  fancied 
action  which  connects  the  whole.  As  a 
mere  book  of  costume,  the  “  Year  in 
Spain**  is  invaluable.  W e  think  when  the 
author  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  few 
years  more  of  moral  experience,  he  may 
write  a  novel  which  it  would  be  no  pre¬ 
sumption  to  place  by  the  side  of  Gil  Bias. 
In  travels  in  Spain,  one  of  course  expects 
a  few  robber  scenes,  and  the  following 
is  exceedingly  good  in  its  way. 

*  By  the  light  of  a  lantern  that  blazed  from 
the  top  of  the  diligence,  I  could  discover  that 
this  part  of  the  road  was  skirted  by  olive  trees, 
and  that  the  mules,  having  come  in  contact 
with  some  obstacle  to  toeir  progress,  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  stood  huddled 
together,  as  if  afraid  to  move,  gazing  upon 
each  other,  with  pricked  ears  and  frightened 
aspect.  A  single  glance  to  the  right  hand, 
gave  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  Just  beside  the 
forewheel  of  the  diligence  stood  a  man  dressed 
in  that  wild  garb  of  Valencia  which  I  had 
seen  for  the  first  time  In  Amposta.  His  red 
cap,  which  fiaunted  far  down  his  back,  was 
in  front  drawn  closely  over  his  forehead,  and 
his  strip^  manta,  instead  of  being  rolled 
round  him,  hung  unembarrassed  from  one 
shoulder.  Whilst  his  left  leg  was  thrown 
forward  in  preparation,  a  musket  was  levelled 
in  his  hands,  along  the  barrel  of  which  his 
eye  glared  fiercely  upon  the  visage  of  the 


*  A  Year  in  Spain.  By  a  Young  American. 
2  vols.  London.  Murray. 


conductor.  On  the  other  side  the  scene  was 
somewhat  different.  Pepe  being  awake  when 
the  interruption  took  place,  was  at  once  sen¬ 
sible  of  its  nature.  He  had  abandoned  the 
reins,  and  jumped  from  his  seat  to  the  road 
side,  intending  to  escape  among  the  trees. 
Unhappy  youth  that  he  should  not  have  ac¬ 
complished  his  purpose !  He  was  met  by  a 
muzzle  of  a  musket  when  he  had  scarce 
touched  the  ground,  and  a  third  ruffian  ap- 
pearingat  the  same  moment  from  the  treacher¬ 
ous  concealment  of  the  very  trees  towards 
which  he  was  fiying,  he  was  effectually  taken 
and  brought  round  into  the  road,  where  he 
was  made  to  stretch  himself  upon  his  face,  as 
had  already  been  done  with  the  conductor. 

*  I  could  now  distinctly  hesnr  one  of  these 
robbers,  for  such  they  were,  inquire  in  Spanish 
of  the  mayoral  as  to  the  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  }  if  any  were  armed  j  whether  toere  was 
any  money  in  the  diligence ;  and  then,  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  interrogatory,  demanding 
**  La  volsa  /**  in  a  more  angry  tone.  The  poor 
fellow  meekly  obeyed.  He  raised  himself 
high  enough  to  draw  a  large  leathern  purse 
from  an  inner  pocket,  and'stretching  his  hand 
upward  to  deliver  it,  said,  **  Toma  usted,  Cabal¬ 
lero  ;  pero  no  me  quita  la  vida  /” — “  I^ke  it, 
cavalier  j  but  do  not  take  away  my  life  !** 
The  robber,  however,  was  pitiless.  Bringing 
a  stone  from  a  large  heap  collected  for  the 
repair  of  the  road,  he  fell  to  beating  the 
mayoral  upon  the  head  with  it.  The  unhappy 
man  sent  forth  the  most  piteous  cries  for 
misericordia  and  piedad.  He  might  as  well 
have  asked  pity  of  the  stone  that  smote  him, 
as  of  the  wretch  who  wielded  it.  In  his  agony 
he  invoked  Jesu  Christo,  Santiago  Apostol  y 
Martir,  La  Virgin  del  Pilar,  and  all  those 
sacred  names  held  in  awful  reverence  by  the 
people,  and  most  likely  to  arrest  the  rage  of 
his  assassin.  All  in  vain,  the  murderer  re¬ 
doubled  his  blows,  until  growing  furious  in 
the  task,  he  laid  his  musket  beside  him,  and 
worked  with  both  hands  upon  his  victim. 
The  cries  for  pity  which  blows  had  first 
excited,  blows  at  length  quelled. 

*  They  had  gradually  increased  with  the 
suffering  to  the  most  terrible  shrieks,  then 
declined  into  low  and  inarticulate  moans, 
until  a  deep-drawn  and  agonized  gasp  for 
breath,  and  an  occasional  convulsion,  alone 
remained  to  show  that  the  vital  principle  had 
not  yet  departed. 

‘  It  fared  even  worse  with  Pepe,  thoi:^h, 
instead  of  the  cries  for  pity,  which  availed 
the  mayoral  so  little,  he  uttered  nothing  but 
-  -  low  moans,  that  died  away  in  the  dust  beneath 
him.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  youth  of  the  lad  would  have  ensured 
him  compassion ;  but  no  such  thing.  The 
robbers  were,  doubtless,  of  Amposta,  and, 
being  known  to  him,  dreaded  discovery. 
When  both  the  victims  had  been  rendered 
insensible,  there  was  a  short  pause  and  a 
consultation  in  a  low  tone  between  the  ruf¬ 
fians;  who  then  proceeded  to  execute  their 
plans.  The  first  went  round  to  the  left  side 
of  the  diligence,  and,  having  unhooked  the 
iron  shoe  and  placed  it  under  the  wheel,  as 
an  additional  security  against  escape,  opened 
the  door  of  the  interior;  and  mounted  on  the 
steps,  I  could  hear  him  utter  a  terrible  threat 
in  Spanish,  as  he  demanded  an  ounce  of  gold 
from  each  of  the  passengers.  This  was  an¬ 
swered  by  an  expostulation  from  the  Valen- 
cian  shopkeeper,  who  said  that  they  had  not 
so  much  money,  but  what  they  had  would  be 
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^ven  wUliDgly.  There  was  then  a  Jingling 
of  purses,  some  pieces  dropping  on  the  floor 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment. 
Having  remained  a  short  time  at  the  door  of 
the  interior,  he  did  not  come  to  the  cabriolet, 
but  passed  at  once  to  the  rotunda.  Here  he 
used  great  caution,  doubtless  from  having 
seen,  the  evening  before,  at  Amposta,  that  it 
contained  no  women,  but  six  young  students, 
who  were  all  stout  fellows.  They  were  made 
to  come  down,  one  by  one,  from  their  strong 
hold,  deliver  their  money  and  watches,  and 
then  lie  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  road.** — 
VoL  i.,  pp.  89—92. 

A  Tour  in  Normandy  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  works,  but  is  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  execution  from  the  former.*  The 
author  has  no  turn  for  picture-writing. 
His  sketches  have  not  a  tinge  of  the  spirit 
of  romance ;  and,  in  juxta- position  with 
the  Young  American’s,  are  like  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  machinery  in  an  encyclopaedia 
beside  a  painting.  This  would  be  all  so 
much  the  better  were  the  author’s  talents 
uniformly  applied  to  things  of  any 
real  importance ;  but  the  idea  uppermost 
in  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
that  it  was*  necessary  to  write  a  book — 
and  having  no  leisure,  or  no  capacity,  to 
select  his  subjects,  down  went  every  thing 
into  his  journal  that  came  across  him. 
An  object  was  not  measured  by  its  own 
relative  importance ;  for  all  objects  were 
important  alike,  inasmuch  as  all  formed 
materials  for  his  Tour :  and  thus,  mingled 
with  passages  which  no  one  but  a  man  of 
talent  could  write,  we  are  presented  with 
silly  and  insipid  details,  which  it  would 
sorely  try  the  patience  of  any  man  of 
talent  to  read.  Even  all  the  little  nothings 
of  the  day,  however,  were  sometimes  in¬ 
sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  and  in  these 
cases  we  are  presented  gratuitously  with 
a  list  of  such  books,  of  well-sounding 
name,  as  the  adventurous  tourist  chose 
to  pass  the  time  with.  In  short,  we  would 
say  that  if  such  a  work  had  been  sent  in 
letters  (as  perhaps  it  was)  to  a  party  of 
friends  at  home,  it  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  read  with  amusement  and  interest ; 
but  coming  before  the  reader  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  it  must  excite  regret  to  find  the 
author  misapplying  so  strangely  those 
talents  which,  as  if  in  mockery,  he  allows 
to  peep  out  upon  us  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Polynesian  Researches,  now  in 
its  second  edition,  transports  the  student  of 
national  manners  to  the  South  Sea.  f 


*  Constable's  Miscellany.  A  Tour  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  By  J.  A.  Kt.  John.  Hurst,  Cbance. 
fi.  Co. 

t  Selject  Library,  Vol.  1.  Puiyucsian  Re- 
bcarchet,  by  W.  Ellis. 


The  sketches  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
equally  interesting  and  valuable.  These 
spots  present  us  with  a  picture,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  progress  of  human 
society  ;  and  a  philosophical  enquirer  into 
the  moral  antiquities  of  nations  will  find 
much  food  for  speculation  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Ellis.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  savage  character,  although  the  same 
in  our  day  as  in  times  past,  cannot  exhibit 
clearly  the  same  phenomena  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress.  Surrounded  by 
the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
savages  are  like  plants  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
the  growth  of  their  faculties,  although 
according  to  a  process  of  nature,  is  un¬ 
natural.  The  History  of  0-a-hu,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  exhibits  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  where,  in  a  space  of  time 
incredibly  short,  the  idols  of  superstition 
were  thrown  down,  the  natives  began  to 
cheat  their  visitors  in  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses,  and  crowds  of  trading  vessels  rode 
in  the  harbour  as  in  some  mart  of  esta¬ 
blished  and  civilized  commerce. 

If  to  consider  the  manners  of  a  nation 
in  the  aggregate  be  an  interesting  em¬ 
ployment,  it  is  no  less  so  to  pry  into  the 
development  of  particular  tastes  or  powers 
in  individuals.  There  are  two  works  be¬ 
fore  us  which  belong  to  Jiterary  biogra¬ 
phy,  both  well  deserving  of  notice.  The 
noise  of  the  various  volleys  that  were 
fired  over  the  grave  of  Byron  has  now 
died  away.  The  fury  of  partisans  has 
subsided,  and  the  authors  of  the  stra- 
mash  themselves  have  returned  to  their 
usual  occupations — one  to  write  no¬ 
vels,  one  to  tattle  essays,  and  one  to 
make,  set,  and  sing  songs  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  world  now  knows 
about  as  much  of  Byron  as  it  ever  will 
know,  and  as  there  is  any  need  of  its 
knowing.  We,  indeed,  have  not  given 
to  posterity  a  life  of  the  poet,  but 
we  have  given  it  abundance  of  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  the  biographer — whose  ad¬ 
vent  will  be  some  four  or  five  score  of 
years  hence,  will  hug  himself  on  the  idea 
of  having  had  such  pioneers  to  clear  the 
way  for  him.  There  is  a  pawkie  shrewd¬ 
ness  about  Galt,  and  an  aptness  in  gather¬ 
ing  into  form  the  scattered  details  of 
human  character,  which  eminently  fit  him 
for  the  task  of  biography.  He  was  too 
near  Byron,  however,  both  in  time  and 
person — he  was  too  much  exposed  both 
to  the  infection  of  private  contact,  and  the 
wider  contagion  of  public  opinion,  to 
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write  dispassionately.  Yet  the  bristling 
up  of  the  critics  at  any  occasional  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  personal  feelings  should  cause 
nothing  more  than  a  smile  :  let  him  be 
comforted  with  the  idea,  if  comfort  it  will 
bring,  that  these  defects  in  his  work  will 
be  regarded  by  the  future  literary  his¬ 
torian  as  valuable  materials  for  his  own 
literary  history,  as  well  as  for  Byron’s. 
In  his  own  walk  of  literature  Mr.  Galt  is 
as  decidedly  a  man  of  genius  as  Byron 
himself. 

Leigh  Hunt,  we  should  say,  is  more 
capable  of  writing  an  essay  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  point  in  a  man’s  character  than  of 
grouping  the  details  into  a  striking  and 
intelligible  whole.  Since  the  death  of 
Hazlitt,  he  has  no  rival  in  essay  writing. 
As  for  Mr.  Moore,  he  is  a  pleasing,  nay 
a  gifted  poet  of  the  modern  school ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  earned  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

The  Lives  or  the  Italian  Poets  were 
wanting  in  our  literature,  and  the  deside¬ 
ratum  has  been  supplied  in  a  very  elegant 
and  tasteful  manner.*  ‘‘  The  men  whose 
fortunes  I  have  described,”  says  Mr. 
Stebbing,  “appeared  to  my  imagination 
invested  with  singular  dignity  and  splen¬ 
dour.  Many  of  them  lived  in  times  when 
genius  conferred  upon  its  possessors  rank 
and  influence,  as  well  as  fame;  others 
had  to  pass  through  vicissitudes  with  which 
it  is  always  instructive  and  animating  to 
see  the  human  mind  virtuously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  struggling ;  and  all  of  them  had 
a  deep  and  enthusiastic  veneration  for 
their  art,  which  renders  their  career 
worthy  of  the  constant  observation  and 
imitation  of  literary  men  of  other  ages  and 
countries.*’  He  might  have  added,  that 
the  Italian  poets,  generally  speaking,  did 
not  move  in  the  calm  obscurity  to  which 
so  many  of  the  literair  men  of  England 
were  condemned.  They  were,  in  many 
instances,  highly  -  romantic  characters, 
born  in  the  niidst  of  political  turmoil,  and 
playing  their  part  amongst  the  most  fiery 
agents  in  social  revolution. 

The  second  work  in  literary  history  is 
the  Lives  of  some  uneducated  Poets,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  poems  of  a  footman  of  the 
present  day.t  There  is  nothing  reraark- 


*  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbiog,  3  vols.  Bull. 

t  Attempts  in  Verse  by  John  Jones,  an  old 
servant;  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
lives  and  works  of  our  uneducated  poets, 
by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate.— 
Muiray. 


able  in  the  work,  not  even  the  little  ebuB 
litions  of*  the  editor’s  vanity,  unless  the 
following  passage  be  considered  so  ; 

“  When  we  are  told,”  says  Mr.  Southey, 
**  that  the  thresher,  the  milkwoman,  and  the 
tobacco-pipe  maker,  did  not  deserve  the  pa¬ 
tronage  they  found ;  when  it  is  laid  down  as 
a  maxim  of  philosophical  criticism,  that  poe- 
^  ought  never  to  be  encouraged  unless  it 
is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  that  it  is  an  art  in 
which  inferior  execution  is  not  to  be  tolerated; 
a  luxury,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected,  un¬ 
less  it  is  of  the  very  best;  such  reasoning 
may  be  addressed  with  success  to  cockered 
and  sickly  intellects,  but  it  will  never  impose 
upon  a  healthy  understanding,  a  generous 
spirit,  or  a  good  heart.” 

Can  Mr.  Southey  be  ignorant  that  no 
one  patronizes  bad  or  mediocre  poetry 
unless  in  the  full  conviction  that  it  is 
good  poetry !  If  Childe  Harold  and  Mr. 
.Jones’s  verses  were  each  to  be  bought  for 
five  shillings,  the  money  would  l>e  given, 
were  the  choice  to  fall  upon  Mr.  Jones, 
not  as  a  prize  but  as  a  charity ;  and  the 
preference  would  be  accorded,  not  to  the 
author  of  the  said  verses,  but  to  the  decent 
respectable  footman  who  spends  his  leisure 
minutes  in  tagging  rhymes,  rather  than  in 
drinking  his  master’s  ale. 

We  come  now  to  those  delineations  of 
individual  character  which  are  embodied 
in  fictitious  narrative.  The  Temple  op 
Melekartha*^  is  a  romance  intended  to 
show,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  that 
the  author  is  capable  of  instructing,  if  he 
pleases.  This  accomplishment  is  dis¬ 
played  in  sundry  idle  disquisitions,  which 
fatigue  the  reader,  and  destroy. the  narra¬ 
tive.  The  author  is  nevertheless  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  talent  and  knowledge  ;  and 
if  he  will  only  condescend  to  write  a  mere 
Novel,  or  aspire  to  write  a  Treatise  on 
Moral  or  Political  Philosophy,  we,  at 
least,  shall  be  very  much  obli^  to  him. 

The  Incognito  is  a  story  of  modern  fami¬ 
liar  life  in  Spain.f  The  author  requests,  in 
the  preface,  that  his  readers  will  not  at¬ 
tach  more  importance  to  the  experiment 
than  he  does  himself.  Mr.  Trueba  may 
endeavour  to  quiet  his  mind  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  for  although  the  affair  may  be  an 
experiment  to  him,  we  have  too  many 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  story  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  attach  any  importance  whatever 
to  a  new  attempt.  Mr.  Trueba,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  injury  be  has  sustained 
by  the  exaggerated  compliments  bestowed 


*  3  vols.  Holdsworth. 
t  The  Incognito,  or.  Sins  and  Peccadilloes. 
3  vols.  Whittaker.  ^  - 
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upon  him  in  the  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  at  the  time  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  generous  to  Spaniards, really 
possesses  many  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
a  Novelist.  There  is  a  graphic  power 
in  his  pictures  which  is  not  surpassed  bv 
many  writers  of  the  day ;  and  although 
he  certainly  fails  in  the  development  of 
character  and  passion, — in  what  may 
termed  the  materiel  of  the  story,- — he  is 
deserving  of  high  praise. 

The  Tuileries,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  volume,  is  a  tale  admirably  well 
told  and  tolerably  well  conceived.*  At 
that  point,  however,  the  reader  begins  to 
imagine  that  the  author’s  success  has 
been  accidental ;  and  that  she  is  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  her  own  materials.  Ca¬ 
mille,  a  young  man  of  inferior  birth  and 
moderate  political  principles,  has  formed 
a  love-attachment,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  a  beautiful  and 
silly  aristocrat.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  fuiy,  instead  of  sideing  with  his 
country,  he  contents  himself  with  watch¬ 
ing  over  the  safety  of  his  mistress  and  her 
friends.  He  risks  his  life  in  defence  of 
her  husband,  who  is  nevertheless  slain, 
and  contrives  at  last  to  save  her  and  her 
children  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
chateau,  which  had  been  set  fire  to  by 
the  revolutionists,  headed  by  another  lover 
— the  villain  of  the  piece.  He  conceals 
the  proud  beauty  in  his  mother’s  house  ; 
but  It  would  appear  in  vain  ;  for  intelli¬ 
gence  is  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
salamander  lover  in  quest  of  her,  and  of 
■  a  messenger  of  the  Republic  bearing  an 
order  for  Camille’s  arrest.  In  this  pre¬ 
dicament,  the  last  and  only  means  of  sal¬ 
vation  for  the  persecuted  lady  is  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  Camille,  a  citizen  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  and  the  devoted  protector,  willing 
to  expose  himself  even  to  the  scorn  of  his 
mistress,  makes  the  offer.  It  is  accepted, 
with  all  the  loathing  of  ungrateful  and 
cow'ardly  pride ;  and  when  the  order  men¬ 
tioned  turns  out  to  have  been  not  for 
Camille’s  arrest,  but  for  that  of  her  perse¬ 
cutor,  who  is  killed  in  the  affray,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  was  a  snare  laid  for 
her  hand,  she  loads  her  bridegroom  with 
all  tlie  invectives  that  disdain  and  horror 
can  teach  a  desperate  woman.  This 
would  have  been  the  proper  consumma¬ 
tion  of  so  deeply  tragical  a  story,  and  at 
all  events  the  most  original  catastrophe 


that  could  be  conceived.  The  printer’s 
devil,  however,  whispers  that  there  is  still 
half  a  volume  to  write,  and  on  moves  the 
pen. 

Camille  having  fulfilled  the  grand  end 
of  his  existence, — the  preservation  of  his 
mistress,  gives  himself  up  to  public  life. 
He  becomes  a  General  under  the  Consu¬ 
late  of  Buonaparte ;  his  wife,  with  a  con¬ 
stitutional  folly  and  inconsistency  of  cha¬ 
racter,  at  length  falls  in  love  with  him ; 
and  somehow  or  other,  through  the  agency 
of  the  amiable  Josephine,  a  renewal  of  this 
strange  marriage  takes  place.  Among 
the  faults  of  the  work  may  be  noticed  the 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  the  dialogue, 
and  the  total  absence  of  those  physical 
ortraits  which  are  required  to  give  a  local 
abitation  to  character,  and  impress  the 
reader  with  a  conviction  of  the  flesh-and- 
blood  reality  of  the  persons  of  the  story. 
In  many  other  respects  there  are  few 
writers  of  fiction  at  the  present  day  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  author  of  the  “Tuileries.” 

This  month  has  not  passed  without  the 
appearance  of  writers  who,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  like  the  former,  with 
fanciful  illustration  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  inquire  into  its  origin  and  formation. 
Among  these,  Mr.  St.  John,  the  author 
of  the  Tour  in  Normandy,  mentioned 
before,  takes  a  far  more  prominent  and 
respectable  place  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  that  work.*  In  the  title 
of  his  book,  however,  he  has  been  equally 
unfortunate  and  presumptuous.  A  man 
who  opens  the  leaves  with  the  purpose  of 
prying  with  the  optics  of  the  writer  into 
the  Anatomy  of  Society,  will  be  grievously 
disappointed ;  and  some  will  not  be  able 
to  repress  an  idea  of  ridicule.  But  let 
them  only  conquer  their  first  impulse  to 
throw  away  the  book,  and  in  a  very  little 
while  they  will  forget  the  absurdity  of  the 
title,  and  think  only  of  the  talent  of  the 
author.  They  will  be  amused,  and  some¬ 
times  startled,  with  acute  remark,  and 
profound  and  original  thought;  and  if 
they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reasonings  or  conclusions,  they  will 
at  least  feel  that  he  commands  their  re¬ 
spect.  Mr.  St.  John,  however,  although 
a  lover  of  thought,  is  not  always  a  judi¬ 
cious  one.  He  will  rather  think  wrong 
on  any  given  subject  than  be  suspected 
of  not  thinking  at  all.  With  the  same 
wilfulness  he  frequently  grasps  at  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  contented  with 


♦  Tlie  Tuileries.  A  Tale  by  the  Author  of 
Hunitariau  Brothers.  Romances  of  Real  Life, 
Ac.  Ac.  3  vols.  Colburn. 


*  Tlie  Anatomy  of  Society.  By  James  Au- 
grnstus  St.  John,  2  vols.  Bull. 
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seeming  to  think,  if  it  will  only  procure 
him  among  the  superficial  the  reputation 
of  thinking.  He  thus  takes  pains  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  philoprogenitiveness  of  kings, 
who  are  so  oddly  desirous  of  entailing  their 
crowns  upon  their  chidren !  This  he  does 
by  saying  that  they  are  anxious  to  secure 
successors  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  de¬ 
fend  their  fathers’  reputation.  He  does 
not  tell  us,  however,  what  is  the  peculiar 
inducement  of  a  cobbler  to  bequeath  his 
awl  to  his  son. 

Ivir.  Godwin,  after  meditating  for  thirty 
years— little  less  than  the  space  of  time 
which  Mr.  St.  John  has  lived — has  also 
come  forward  with  his  opinions.*  These 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  in  a  space  like  this  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  authors  within  our  recollec¬ 


tion,  deserves  all  manner  of  consideration 
and  courtesy.  Let  him  pass,  therefore, 
for  the  present:  there  is  a  good  time 
coming. 

What  such  books  are,  or  might  be,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mind,  is  this  thin  octavo  before 
us,  in  its  application  to  the  body.*  Mr. 
Thackrah’s  work  is  well  conceived  and 
well  executed ;  and  whether  his  conclu¬ 
sions  are  true  or  false,  he  will  always 
have  the  merit  of  giving  a  proper  direc¬ 
tion  to  inquiry  on  a  most  important  and 
interesting  subject.  As  a  specimen  of  . 
the  information  he  affords,  we  gather  into 
these  tables  the  scattered  results  of  his 
observations,  as  applied  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  following  artizans,  distin¬ 
guishing  those  that  are  favourable,  unfa¬ 
vourable,  or  unimportant  to  longevity : — 


Favourable. 

Bookbinders, 

Brickmakcrs, 

Brushmakers, 

Carpenters, 

Cart-drivers, 

Cattle-dealers, 

Cloak-makers, 

Curriers, 

Dyers, 

Fishmongers, 

Glass-workers, 

Glue  and  Size  Boilers, 
Grooms, 

Paper-makers, 

Paviours, 

Oil-millers, 

I'allow-chandlers, 

Tanners, 

Tea-men, 

Tobacco  -manufacturers. 


Unfavourable. 

Brewers, 

Chaise-  drivers, 

Chemists 
Chimney-sweeps 
Coachmen,  &c. 

Coffee-roasters,  Colliers,  and 
Well-sinkers, 

Coppersmiths, 

Corn-millers, 

Druggists, 

Founders  in  Brass, 
Glass-blowers, 

House-servants, 
Machine-makers,  if  Iron-filers, 
Maltsters, 

Masons, 

Milliners, 

Miners, 

Plumbers, 

Potters,  ' 

Printers, 

Saddlers, 

Shoemakers, 

Snufihiakers, 

Spinners, 

Straw  Bonnet-makers, 

Tailors, 

Watch-makers. 


Unimportant. 

Bakers, 

Carvers  and  Gilders, 
Cooks  and  Confectioners, 
Grocers, 

Hatters, 

Ropemakers, 

Staymakers. 


There  is  a  very  thin  pamphlet  before  us, 
to  which  we  are  here  led  by  association 
of  ideas  to  advert-f  It  is  the  history  of 
one  of  the  working  xlasses.  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  exhibits  as  clearly  as  Mr. 
Thackrah  could  have  done  for  his  life, 
the  effects  of  certain  species  of  task¬ 
work,  and  the  mode  of  tasking,  on  human 
health,  happiness,  and  longevity.  It  is 
in  truth  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
wrongs  that  man  inflicts  upon  his  fellow  ; 
nnd  all  who  in  soberness  peruse  it  will 

*  Thoughts  on  Man — his  Nature,  Produc¬ 
tions,  and  Discoveries ;  interspersed  with 
some  Particulars  respecting  the  Author.  By 
William  Godwin.  Wilson. 

t  The  History  of  Mary  Prince,  a  West  In- 
•  dian  Slave,  related  by  Herself ;  with  a  Sup¬ 
plement,  by  the  Editor.  Westley  and  Davis. 


look  upon  the  History  of  Mary  Prince  as 
a  moral  and  litera^  curiosity.  It  is  as 
absorbingly  interesting  in  its  way  as  Caleb 
Williams. 

■  "Another  little  book  of  the  same  kind,t 
narrates  the  sufferings  of  a^  black  man, 
who  was  detained  in  slavery  the  greater 


♦  The  Effects  of  the  Princip^  Arts,  Trades, 
and  Professions,  and  of  Civic  States,  and 
Habits  of  Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity ; 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Trades  and 
Manufactures  of  Leeds,  and  suggestions  for 
the  Rbmoval  of  many  of  the  Agents  which 
produce  Disease,  and  shorten  the  Duration 
of  life.  By  C.  Turner  Thackrah.  Longman 
and  Co. 

t  Negro  Slavery  described  by  a  Negro; 
being  the  Narrative  of  Ashton  Warner,  a 
native  of  St.  Vincent's.  By  S.  Strickland. 
Maunder,  Newgate  Street. 
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part  of  his  life,  contrary,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  to  the  laws  of  the  West 
Indies.  'I'he  story  is  simple  but  interest¬ 
ing.  Poor  Warner  died  a  few  days  ago 
in  a  Hospital  in  London,  his  mind  and 
his  faultering  tongue  busy  to  the  last 
moment  with  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves. 

The  next  book  for  consideration  is  not 
interesting  alone  to  the  working  classes, 
whether  black  or  white,  but  to  the  man 
of  science  who  overturns  and  establishes 
systems  in  his  study,  and  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  who  looks  with  a  curiosity  almost 
mingled  with  dread,  upon  the  daily  ad¬ 
vance  of  knowledge,  which  in  former, 
but  not  distant  ages  of  the  world,  would 
have  been  reckoned  miraculous.*  There 
are  few  questions  of  more  importance  to 
a  great  and  wealthy  country  than  those 
that  tend  to  explain  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  velocity  and  expense  of  in¬ 
ternal  communication.  The  roads  in 
England  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  where  has  more  progress 
l)een  made  in  the  art  of  exacting  to  the 
uttermost  the  labours  of  the  docile  and 
industrious  horse.  The  greatest  speed, 
notwithstanding,  which  could  ever  be  at¬ 
tained  till  lately,  in  the  conveyance  even 
of  mails,  never  exceeded  ten  miles  an 
hour — while,  at  this  rate,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  living  machines  was  so  enor¬ 
mous,  as  altogether  to  disproportion  the 
expense  to  the  advantage.  Some  theorists 
dreamed  of  balloons — some  of  kites — some 
of  the  locomotive  power  of  steam — and 
some  of  rail-roads.  The  last  were  tried 
almost  exclusively  by  the  proprietors  of 
mines  and  other  public  works,  and  found 
to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  heavy  loads 
over  the  short  distance  required ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  great  experiment  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester,  that  the  full  capa¬ 
bilities  were  made  manifest  of  a  system 
which,  iri  no  OTeat  space  of  time,  will 
alter  completely  the  whole  business  of 
our  internal  communication.  The  result 
obtained  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter  road,  that  rail-roads,  united  with  loco¬ 
motive  engines,  may  increase  the  speed  of 

♦  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail-roads,  and 
Interior  Communication  in  fteneral ;  contain- 
Injr  an  Account  of  the  Performances  of  the 
different  Locomotive  Engines  at  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Liverpool  Contest ;  upwards  of 
Two  Hundred  Experiments*,  writh  Tables  of 
the  Comparative  Value  of  Canals  and  Rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  Power  of  the  present  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engines;  illustrated  by  numerous  En¬ 
gravings.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer, 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Acc.  Hurtt,  Chance,  and  Co.  New  Edition. 
18.^1. 


the  transit  of  carriages,  from  ten  up  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  is  enough  to  strike 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  the 
coldest  observer.  Up  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Wood’s  book,  however,  the  public 
were  wholly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  principles  on  which  effects  so  magni¬ 
ficent  were  sought  for  and  obtained  ;  and 
even  scientific  men  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  speculating,  rather  on  in¬ 
dividual  experience,  than  on  the  general 
capital  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  A 
book,  therefore,  fwhich  presents  in  mo¬ 
derate  compass  the  history  of  the  subject 
— which  minutely  details  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  rail-road,  and  the  motive 
power  to  be  used  upon  it — illustrated  with 
experiments  on  the  strength  and  deflection 
of  iron  rails,  their  comparative  resistance 
to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  on  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  carriages,  on  that  of  their  axles, 
and  on  that  of  the  ropes  dragging  them 
from  one  level  to  another — must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  of  no  slight  importance, 
either  in  point  of  utility  or  scientific  curi¬ 
osity.  The  value  of  the  work  is  increased 
by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  various 
species  of  motive  power  used  on  rail-roads, 
on  the  comparative  perfoimance  of  horses 
and  locomotive  engines,  and  on  the  com¬ 
parative  speed  of  transit  by  canals  and 
rail-roads. 

We  are  led  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas 
to  mathematics,  the  science  which  enables 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Wood  to  establish  their 
important  theories.  The  continent  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  variety  of  works  on  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  while 
England  has  neglected  to  furnish  either  a 
complete  or  an  elementary  treatise.  We 
have  had  the  comprehensive  volumes  of 
Euler  and  Lacroix,  and  the  attenuated 
tome  of  Boucbarlat,  but  our  vernacular 
has  exhibited  nothing  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  man  of  science,  or  assist  the  labours  of 
the  tyro.  Although  Woodhouse’s  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Analytical  Calculation”  may  he 
perused  with  profit  by  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent,  it  is  far  from  being  the  sort  of  book 
we  should  recommend  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  scientific  research.  There  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  work  of  Lacroix,  which 
might  be  useful  were  it  not  founded  upon 
the  obscure  principle  of  limits.  Dr. 
1  homson’s  Introduction*  is  eminently 
fitted  to  abridge  the  labours  of  the  mathe- 


*  An  Introduction  to  the  Differential  and 
Intcfrral  Calculus.  By  James  Thomson,  LL-D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College. 
8vo.  Simms  and  M‘Intyre,  Belfast.  1831. 
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matical  instructor.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  excellent  principle  of  Lagrange,  sim¬ 
plified  to  the  comprehension  of  beginners, 
so  that  persons  of  an  ordinary  capacity, 
after  a  moderate  quantum  of  previous  pre¬ 
paration,  may  apply  it  effectively  to  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  analysis. 

“  Summer  and  Winter  Hours’**  is  the 
work  of  a  gentleman  whose  career  as  the 
editor  and  originator  of  an  able  and  honest 
periodica],  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal  (the  management  of  which  he  has 
recently  transferred  to  a  competent  suc¬ 
cessor,;  we  have  observed  with  pleasure. 
This  volume  is  only  offered  as  the  promise 
of  things  to  come.  It  contains  the  de¬ 
sultory  efforts  of  his  muse  in  the  different 
phases  of  her  humour — grave  and  gay — 
the  bold,  the  sportive,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  sentimental. 

It  is  pleasant  for  us,  and  well  for  our 
readers,  that  we  are  in  pupilage  to  no 
particular  school  of  the  gentle  art  of 
poesy ;  our  soul  responds  to  all  the  melo¬ 
dies  of  nature — breasts  the  snowy  cloud 
with  the  lark,  scents  the  hawthorn  blos¬ 
som  with  red-breasted  robin,  and  keeps 
the  vernal  star-watch  with  the  passionate 
nightingale.  Our  humanities  rally  at  the 
strains  of  Burns — Coleridge  wafts  us  in  a 
dream  of  etherial  delight — away— away — 
away — wherever  the  pinions  of  imagination 
can  exercise  their  power — Reflection  pil¬ 
grimages  with  Wordsworth  to  worship  in 
the  grand  mountain  solitude — the  oratory 
of  natural  religion — we  carouse  with  Scott, 
in  the  old  baronial  hall,  and  the  desolate 
majesty  of  Byron,  moody  and  mournful, 
flings  its  broad  shadow  over  our  brow. 

Although  Mr.  Bell’s  poems  happen  to 
1^  introduced  to  the  world  by  the  pub¬ 
lishing  friends  of  the  Englishman,  we 
hope  to  “moult  no  feather”  of  our  ho¬ 
nesty  in  delivering  an  opinion  consonant 
to  their  merits.  We  entertain  little 
fear  of  being  detected  in  a  dishonest  ver¬ 
dict,  when  we  pronounce  them  to-  be  the^ 
out-pouring  of  a  superior  spirit — of  a 
man  who  has  breathed  the  rarer  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Afons  Sacer,  and  who,  if  he 
resolve  to  continue  his  devotions  at  the 
Shrine  of  Song,  will  make  unto  himself  a 
name  of  which  his  grandchildren — if  he 
have  the  good  fortune  to  attain  patriarchal 
honours — may  be  proud.  As  tne  offering 
of  one  not  yet  a  trigintarian,  they  de- 
cid^y  hold  out  the  prospect  of  high 
achievement ;  and  if  we  might  venture  to 


speculate  in  what  branch  of  poetic  litera¬ 
ture,  we  should  say  the  drama.  The  ac¬ 
curate  perception  of  human  feeling,  and 
the  vigorous  expression  of  that  perception 
which  they  exhibit,  lead  us  “  right  on” 
to  this  conclusion. 

Our  churlish  limits  forbid  our  entering 
into  a  minute  criticism  of  the  book. 
Among  its  varied  contents,  we  have,  been 
best  pleased  with  the  pieces  in  which 
tranquil  tenderness  or  playful .  elegance 
predominates.  We  shall  quote  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  former  class,  and  bid  a  tempo¬ 
rary  adieu  to  its  author,  confident  that  we 
shall  greet  him  again  ere  long  on  a  more 
spacious  arena, 

*A  MEETING  SADDER  THAN  A  PARTING. 

Thou  need*st  not  thus  have  mocked  me 
With  that  low  sweet  voice  of  thine ; 

The  days  are  gone  for  ever 
When  I  thought  to  make  thee  mine ! 

Thou  woulds’t  not  thus  so  witchingly 
Have  smiled  upon  me  now, 

Coulds*t  thou  know  how  beats  my  heavy 
heart 

And  throbs  my  burning  brow ! 

I  know  thou  hast  forgiven  me. 

Yet  painful  *tis  to  see 
A  ta’anquil  smile  upon  thy  cheek 
Where  a  warm  blush  used  to  be,  * 

Why  should  thy  hand  so  readily 
Be  proffered  when  I  come  ? — 

Thy  glad  eyes  used  to  welcome  me. 

But  thy  rosy  lips  were  dumb. 

We  never  to  each  other 
Can  be  what  we  have  been— 

And  I  must  hide  my  feeling^  now 
’Neath  apathy’s  cold  ^een  ; 

But  with  me  ever  lingers 
A  memory  of  the  past. 

And  o’er  the  waste  of  future  years, 

Its  lengthening  shade  is  cast. 

Affections  have  been  squandered. 

Once  hoarded  all  for  thee  j 
And  now  I  feel  how  priceless  is 
A  true  hwurt’s  constancy. 

And  oft  in  silent  bitterness, 

I  wander  forth  alone. 

And  ponder  on  the  joyous  hours 
When  1  was  thine  alone. 

Then  do  not  mock  me,  dear  one, 

With  friendship’s  icy  fonns  j 
O  do  not  wear  that  tranquil  smile 
Which  gleams,  but  never  warms ! 

’Tis  better  ne’er  to  meet  thee 
Tlian  in  remorse  to  dwell. 

My  own  fate  is  before  me, 

A  long— a  last  Farkwsll.* 

The  author  of  The  Assassins,*  another 
poet  of  the  month,  has  grounded  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  theme  on  the  ceremonial 
observed  at  the  court  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  the  ihonarch  of  the  poig- 


*  The  Assassins  of  the  Paradise,  “  ^  . 

•  Summer  and  Winter  Hours.  By  Henry  tal  'Tale  in  four  Cantos,  by  thc'Autnor  oi 
Glassford  Bell.  Hunt,  Chance,  &  Co.  1831.  Abassah.  Bull. 
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nard,  whose  merits  have  been  discussed 
at  learned  length  by  the  erudite  German; 
Orientalist,  Von  Ilemmer.  We  think  the 
day  of  Eastern  poesy  is  gone  by,  and  for 
our  own  parts,  have  determined  on  cutting 
bulbuls,  harams,  sherbet,  and  chibou¬ 
ques,  for  at  least  half  a  century.  If  the 
rising  hardship  wish  to  interest  our  sym* 
pathies,  they  must  penetrate  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North  Pole,  and  treat  us  to 
the  musk-bull  instead  of  the  gazelle.  The 
Assassins  of  the  Paradise — a  queerish 
title  by  the  way — is  written  in  an  equa¬ 
ble  measure,  and  may  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  rejoice  in  the 
songs  of  the 

**  Clime 

Where  love  leads  to  madness,  and  madness 
to  crime/’ 


FINE  ARTS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Landscape 
Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  No¬ 
vels*  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  preceding 
one.  Part  X.,  and  yet  it  contains  more 
than  one  superb  engraving.  There  is  a 
melancholy  wildness  about  the  scene  of 
“  Fast  Castle,”  which  adapts  it  well  to 
the  “Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  that  most 
romantic  and  poetical  of  all  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  You  seem  to  hear  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  and  the  hollow  roar  of 
the  sea.  There  is  great  delicacy  about 
the  engraving  of  “  Both  well  Bridge,”  but 
the  picture  is  only  interesting  on  account  of 
its  associations.  “  York  Minster,”  stand¬ 
ing  in  ti-anquil  magnificence  among  the 
hovels  that  appear  to  cower  at  its  base,  is 
delicious ; and  “Castle  Rushin,”  intended 
to  illustrate  Peverilof  the  Peak,  engraved 
with  more  vigour,  is  scarcely  less  pleasing. 

The  French  seem  to  have  naturally 
little  perception  of  what  in  England  we 
understand  by  the  word  humour — and 
perhaps  we  should  take  some  little  credit 
to  ourselves,  for  the  decided  advance  they 
have  made  in  the  way,  as  exhibited  in  a 
little  book  of  caricatures,  just  published,  t 
Among  the  best  is  the  one  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  head  of  Charles  X,  in  the  form 
of  a  cracked  pitcher  ^cruche,  which  means 
also  dolt  or  idiot},  with  the  legend : 
“  Cruche  dont  /es  Jesuites  se  servaient 
pour  alter  aux  approvisionnetnetu,** 


*  Tilt,  Fleet-street. 

t  A  Collection -of  twenty-four  Caricatures 
which  have  appeared  in  Paris  since  the  late 
Revolution  ;  with  an  introduction  and  expla¬ 
natory  remarks  annexed  to  each  plate.— 
Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  Street. 


SCULPTURE. 

Laurence  macdonald. 

The  present  month  has  added  an  able 
auxiliary  to  the  ranks  of  metropolitan  art, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Laurence  Macdonald. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Perthshire, 
in  Scotand,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  resided  in  Edinburgh.  Early 
displaying  the  fervid  impulses  of  genius, 
his  friends  seconded  his  wishes,  and  he 
departed  for  Rome,  bearing  recommen¬ 
datory  letters  to  Canova.  Ere  his  jour¬ 
ney  was  half  accomplished,  that  imperial 
sculptor  was  no  more ;  and  he  who  burned 
to  elicit  from  his  lips  the  spell  of  life  and 
beauty,  amved  in  Italy  only  in  time  to 
join  the  band  of  mourners  over  his  tomb. 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  the  enthu¬ 
siast  felt  amply  repaid  for  his  pilgrimage 
to  classic  ground.  Canova^s  spirit  still 
breathed  in  many  a  monument  of  grace 
and  loveliness ;  and  Thorwaldsen  lived, 
the  honoured  representative  of  kindred 
worth,  and  scarcely  subordinate  skill.  The 
beneficial  results  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  so¬ 
journ  in  “  the  eternal  city”  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  his  own  eloquent  language — 
“  I  have  dwelt  with  the  fondness  of  a  fii*st 
love  on  all  those  noble  creations  of  genius 
which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time, 
the  ruins  of  empires,  to  shed  a  lovely  and 
melancholy  light  on  the  relics  of  departed 
greatness.  I  have  beheld  in  those  splen¬ 
did  monuments  of  ancient  art,  the  Prome¬ 
thean  fire  which  animated  the  beings  of  a 
young  and  glorious  creation.  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  some  measure,  to  kindle  my 
spirit  at  the  same  flame ;  and  it  will  be 
my  aim  and  my  study  through  life  to  im¬ 
part  to  my  works  a  portion  of  that  divine 
nature  which  dwells  in  an  ideal  world  of 
bliss — untom  by  passion — unbroken  by 
pain.”  These  sentiments,  which  are  full 
of  the  promise  to  be  derived  from  an  ele¬ 
vated  perception  of  excellence,  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  at  a  valedictory  meeting  of  his 
Edinburgh  friends,  in  February,  when 
Professor  Wilson,  the  Solicitor- General, 
with  nearly  a  hundred  gentlemen  distin¬ 
guished  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  as¬ 
sembled  to  pay  a  farewell  tribute  to  his 
character  and  talents. 

Among  his  works  at  present  open  to  pub¬ 
lic  inspection — ‘  *  Thetis  arming  Achilles,” 
“  Ajax  bearing  off  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,”  and  The  Supplicating  Virgin,” 
exhibit  powers  of  a  very  superior  order. 
The  heroic  dignity  of  Achilles  is  finely 
distinguished  from  the  animal  regardless- 
ness  of  the  bearer  of  the  seven-fold 
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shield.  These  severer  subjects,  however, 
seem  to  us  more  than  rivalled  by  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  kneeling  Virgin.  The 
chastened  luxuriance  of  nature  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  figure — the  delicate  swell 
of  the  shoulder,  the  soft  repose  of  the  re¬ 
clining  arm — the  acknowledged  presence 
of  truth  made  beautiful — induce  us  to  hope 
that  the  ima^e  of  this  fair  embodyment 
wilt  be  speedily  transferred  to  materials 
less  fragile,  and  better  calculated  to  de- 
velope  die  fascination  of  sculpture.  The 
artist's  busts  are  also  excellent  in  their 
kind. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  in  the  flower  of  man¬ 
hood,— cleaving  to  his  art  with  devoted 
attachment — already  known  as  a  merito¬ 
rious  follower  of  the  great  of  old — has  a 
bright  career  befo/e  him.  Let  him  pro¬ 
ceed  without  fear  or  trembling,  guided 
and  warmed  by  the  sacred  fire  which  ever 
burns  in  the  heart  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
Arbiter  of  human  destiny  has  decreed  the 
glories  of  posthumous  remembrance. 


THE  DRAMA. 

THEATRICAL  REFORM. 

The  State  of  the  national  drama  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  England.  There  is  little  either 
before  or  behind  the  scenes  of  our  theatres, 
but  incapacity  and  corruption.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  authors  of  eminence 
shun  the  stage  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 
Poetry  prefers  the  seclusion  of  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  to  a  struggle  with  Paul  Pry. 
Histrionic  talent,  unless  backed  by  irre¬ 
sistible  patronage,  quits  the  capital  in 
despair,  sick  of  the  mean  impediments 
thrown  in  its  way,  or  shelf ed  by  the  terrors 
of  some  tyrannical  potentate  who  even  in 
dotage  cannot  bear  to  behold  a  successor 
to  his  throne. 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  every  department  of  our  literature 
has  outstripped  that  which,  essentially,  is 
beyond  comparison  the  most  exaked  of - 
all.'  While  France  is  regeneialing  her 
drama;  while  Germany  thrills  the  bosoms 
of  her  children  with  an  immortal  passion- 
song  ;  we  are  reminded  that  bards  were 
erst  among  us,  whose  voices  swayed  the 
soul,  by  the  solitary  appearance,  in  several 
years,  of  a  work  in  which  the  insolent 
dictation  of  managers  and  actors  renders 
the  higher  attributes  of  the  dramatic  mind, 
as  subservient  to  stage -tricks  and  trap¬ 
doors  as  in  the  potency  of  their  caprice  they 
may  choose  it  to  be.  Thalia  is  defunct, 
and  but  for  the  author  of  Virginius,  we 
should  say  that  Melpomene^s  friends 
might  issue  instructions  to  the  undertaker. 
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Many  words  have  been  wasted  of  late 
on  this  notorious  grievance.  The  writers 
who  deprecated  it,  have  trifled  with  a 
crow«quill*  Ours  shall  be  borrowed  from 
the  broad  pinion  of  the  Swan  of  Avon, 
In  **  the  whirlwind  of  our  passion,”  haply 
we  shall  draw  upon  the  keen-cutung 
stylus  reserved  for  scenes  of  mortal  con¬ 
troversy;  with  clean  hands  and  a  good 
cause,  we  may  well  be  permitted  to  deal 
forth  deadly  thursts  to  the  enemies  of 
sound  morals  and  refined  taste. 

Independence  will  shortly  make  her 
debut  on  the  boards  of  St.  Stephen’s  ;  in 
the  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  we  have 
concocted  sundry  measures  which  we  trust 
will  afford  boundless  satisfaction  to  our 
countless  admirers.  We  shall  enter  more 
into  detail  when  the  May  breezes  are 
about  to  scatter  the  fragrance  of  buds  and 
blossoms  over  the  land.  In  the  meantime 
we  give  notice  of  our  intention  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  for  opening 
the  trade  in  theatricals;  for  classify¬ 
ing  and  disuniting  the  motley  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  great  houses;  for  super¬ 
annuating  the  licenser ;  and  for  erecting 
and  placing  under  enlightened  manage¬ 
ment,  a  theatre  restricted  to  the  legitimate 
drama,  where  Genius  may  unfurl  its 
standard  with  effect,  where  Education 
may  attend  with  pleasure,  and  Virtue  with 
impunity,”  Readers,  we  shall  look  with 
confidence  for  your  unanimous  suffrages 
when  we  put  the  question. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 

Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  whose  animated 
and  judicious  elocution  would  impart  an 
interest  to  any  theme,  intends  giving  a 
Series  of  Lectures  in  London,  on  the 
ancient  and  modern  Drama.  The  author 
of  Virginius  and  William  Tell  cannot  fail 
to  do  justice  to  his  subject.  Mr.  Knowles 
is  ■  at  present  in  town,  superintending 
the  preparations  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
for  the  production  of  his  new  play  of 
“  Alfred,’’  in  which  his  friend  Macready 
is  to  personate  the  hero.  Our  good  old 
Saxon  Monarch  will  make  his  bow  to  the 
public  at  a  favourable  time.  A  comedy, 
by  the  same  popular  dramatist,  is  also 
ready  for  the  boards. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other 
poems  by  Walter  Savage  Landor,”  are  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Landor’s  pro«e  writings, 
especially  his  “  Conversations,”  possess 
many  of  the  essential  attributes  of  poetry. 
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“  A  short  series  of  interesting  Essays, 
adapted  to  the  understandings  of  young 
persons,  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  the  great  and  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  accrued  to  mankind  from 
Christianity ;  with  the  supposed  reflections 
of  an  Enlightened  Heathen  in  Judea,  in 
the  time  of  Christ.”  Mr.  R.  Ainslie, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  author 
of  the  Father’s  Gift. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy” 
is  just  about  to  appear,  with  etchings  from 
the  antique.  The  French  have  several 
elegant  popular  works  of  this  sort,  but 
in  English  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing 
readable.  From  the  industiy'  and  talents 
of  Mr.  Keightley,  the  author,  who,  be- 
sideS  the  “  Fairy  Mythology,”  has  writ¬ 
ten  some  striking  articles  in  the  “Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,”  on  the  Northern 
Mythologies,  we  are  inclined  to  predicate 
well  of  the  present  attempt. 

•  A  second  series  of  “Tales  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian,”  by  W.  H.  Harrison. 

•  “  French  Poetry  for  Children,  with 
Ei^lish  Notes,”  by  L.  T.  Ventouillac. 

The  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  German  literature,  particularly  in 
the  imaginative  departments,  seems'  to 
increase.  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, . 
the  Love-charm,  and  the  Pietro  of  Abano, 
of  Tieck,  are  announced  as  about  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  English  dress. 

“  Atherton,”  by  the  author  of  “  Rank 
and  Talent.” 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Inglis,  author  of  “  Soli¬ 
tary  Walks  tnrongh  many  Lands,”  having 
just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Spain,  is 
about  to  publish  a  work  on  that  country, 
in  two  volumes,  entitled, “  Spain  in  1830.” 

“  Philip  Augustus,”  a  Historical  Ro¬ 
mance,  by  the  Author  of  Richelieu. 

“  Rustum  Khan,”  or  Fourteen  Nights 
Entertainments  at  the  Gai*dens  ofAhme- 
dabad.  The  Author,  it  is  said,  has  re¬ 
sided  several  years  in  that  part  of  India. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  is  about  to  publish  the 
“  Compendium  of  Ancient  and  Modern 


Geography,”  which  he  has  compiled  for 
the  use  of  Eton  school.  It  comprises 
illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  History,  Poetry,  and  Fable. 

“  Omnipotence,”  a  Poem,  by  R. 
Jarman. 

‘‘  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  ascertained ;  or,  the  Bible  complete, 
without  the  Apocrypha  and  unwritten 
Traditions.”  By  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.  D.  New  Jersey ;  with  introductory 
remarks,  by  John  Morrison,  D.  D. 

A  Family  Library  of  French  Classics 
is  announced.  Part  I.  the  French  Theatre, 
will  consist  of  the  works  of  Moliere  and 
Racine,  and  a  selection  from  those  of 
Corneille  and  Voltaire. 


“  The  Records  of  a  Good  Man’s  Life.” 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.  A, 
Author  of  “  May  you  Like  it.”  “  The 
Fire  Side  Book,”  &c.  is  in  the  press. 

A  New  Edition  is  now  preparing  of 
“  The  Deliverance  of’ Switzerland,”  &c. 
By  H.  C.  Deakin.  In  post  8vo. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  a  Second 
Edition  of  his  “  Portraits  of  the  Dead.” 
In  one  vol.,  foolscap  8vo. 

The  popular  little  work  entitled  “  The 
Rectory  of  Valehead written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Cambridge,  is  again 
at  press :  this  Third  Edition  will  have 
considerable  additions,  and  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  publication  early  in  April. 

■  A  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Dawson’s 
able  and  interesting  work  on  “  The  Pre¬ 
sent  State  of  Australia  ;”  describing  that 
country,  and  detailing  its  advantages  with 
reference  to  Emigration,  &c.,  is  now  in 
the  press. 

In  the  press.  “  An  Essay  on  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Temperament  in  Modifying 
Dispepsia,  or  Indigestion.  By  Dr.  Mayo, 
Physician  to  H.  R.  The  Duke  of  Sussex. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Babbage’s 
Table, of  Logarithms,”  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 
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TO  OUR  COUNTRYMEN- 


A  word,  friends  of  the  common  cause,  ere  we  take  our  periodical 
leave  of  you-  In  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  that  cause,  we  entreat 
you  to  be  vigilant  and  firm-  The  corruptionists  are  banded  as  one  man, 
resolute  to  employ,  with  all  their  might,  the  resources  of  wealth  and 
long-accustomed  power-  It  is  for  the  sound  constituency  of  Britain  to 
oppose  honesty  to  bribery,  independence  to  iniquitous  influence-  Elec¬ 
tors  !  you  are  called  upon  to  preserve  your  country  from  the  perils  of 
wild  anarchical  change.  The  safety  of  our  best  institutions  is  linked 
to  the  success  of  reform  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  the 
only  Revolutionists.  Again,  then,  we  repeat — as  you  love  your  Altars 
and  your  Homes,  be  vigilant  and  firm !  The  Englishman. 


